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1 record the principal events in the lives of 
those whose talents have distinguished them in 
society^ has always been considered as an useful 
undertaking. We naturally wish to be ac- 
quainted with those who delight or instruct vis, 
and to whose labours we fe€l ourselves indebted* 
Biographical memoirs^ if faithfully compiled, 
gratify this wish^ and bring us, as it ifrere, into 
some degree of intimacy with those who are the 
subjects of them. By following men of superior 
abilities into private life, and tracing their pro* 
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8 LIFE OF PASCAL. 

gress from infancy to manhood^ we seem to bring 
them down more to our own level ; and to obtain 
double instruction from ttoaly while we contem- 
plate the difficulties with which they have strug« 
gled, the infirmities witb which they have been 
afflicted, and the mistakes into vtrhich they majr 
have occasionally fallen. 

But we aire still more interested when we be* 
hold a genius^ of the first order^ displaying early 
marks of extraordinary powers, growing up with 
peculiar advantages to quick maturity, devoted 
to the q^ost usefiil jand'solid purposes, f tmggling 
with a long and painful disease, and cut ofi* by 
death while yet in his bloom. Examples of tht» 
kind loudly proclaim to us the uncertain tenure^ 
and comparative vanity of human life ; while, on 
the other hand, they teach us, th^t they who 
make but a short and painfiil passage through 
this wojrjd, may yet coiifer permanent benefits 
on mankiQd, and obtain a place in the esteem 
of posterity, more lasting and more honourable 
than monuments of ^tone. 

Such are the reflections which will naturdlly 
suggest themselves on reviewing the life ofjBtAlSE 
Pascal, who was bom at Clermont in the Pro- 
vince of Auvergne, now in the Department of 
the Puy de Domme, on the nineteenth of June 
162S. He was descende^d ftiom one of the best 
families ,i» that province.n[ One of his ancestors 
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bad r^eiyed a p^it^t g£ nc4)ility frma Louis XL 
about tke year 14789 and from that period some 
x)f the priocipsil offices iu Auvergne were held 
by p^r^ons of the family. 

Hi9 {[raodfather was treasurer of Ft'ance at 
Biom^ BXk^ married a daughter of the seneschal 
of Auvergne, whose xmae was likewise Pascal. 
Stepheiji Pascal^ a son of the treasur^j ainl the 
&ther of our author, was bom in 1588. He 
held ^ offige of President in the Court of Aids 
in Auvergne. He mari'ied Antoinette Begon, 
by whom he had four children : a 'son, bom in 
16 Ip, who died in his infancy ; Blaisa, the au- 
thor GJ^the following work : and two daughters^-* 
QiJberte, bom in 1&20, who was married to M, 
Fierier ; and Jacqueline, bom in 1625, who took 
tbe veil in the Convent of Port-Royal in the 
Fi^ds* 

[^Afi fhpon as 91ai^e Pascal was able to speak, 
h^ djusqpVjere<i naiqirks pf eictraordinary capacity, 
wbiph b9 evimped not only by the general perti- 
nency and smartness of bis replies, but particu- 
lariy by the qu»estipn5 which he asked Concern- 
ing the nature of things, and his reasonings upon 
them, which were iinuch superior to whftt is 
pommon at his age. His inptber having died in 
^.6^6, his father, whp was an excellent scholar 
and aq able ^latbeinatician, and who lived in 
hptbiits pf intipaapy with several persons of the 
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greateiit learning and science at that time in 
France^ determined to take npon himself the 
whole charge of his son's education. Blaise, 
being an only so^i, became, every day after the 
death of his mother, more and more aideared 
to his tutor ; and the proofs which he gave of 
superior understanding, cherished, in no small 
degree, the warmth of the father's afFectionr] 

But as the duties of a public statibn greatly 
interfered with this design, and interrupted his 
attention to the other concerns of his family, 
Stephen Pascal resigned his office in favor of his 
brother in 1631, and removed immediately to 
Paris, where he had fewer acquaintances, and 
where of course he was less liable to be inter- 
rupted^in what had now become his favourite and 
principal employ, by ^unnecessary visits, and for- 
mal invitations. In Paris, likewise, the most 
usefiil books in every branch of learning were al- 
ways to be readily obtained^ and he was deter- 
mined his son should have every assistance that- 
these could afford him. 

His principal maxim, in the conduct of his 
son's studies, was always to let him feel himself 
superior to his task : and so rigid was his obser- 
vance of this rule, that he would not allow him 
to conunence the Latin language, till he was 
twelve years of age. But in this interval he 
taught him his own language grammatically. 
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and took care frequently to explain to him the 
general principles of grammar froni thence. He 
likewise encouraged that spirit of inquiry which 
had manifested itself so early, by constantly di- 
recting his attention to some of the more striking 
phaenomena of nature, or the productions of art, 
and discoursing with him on those subjects 
which naturally interest the curiosity and ardour 
of youth. ' 

Iti What cases such a mode of conducting in- 
struction is to be preferred, it is not necessary 
' here to inquire. It is sufficient to observe, that 
as it cannot always be adopted, it is most likely 
it would pot; in; all cases be eligible. The capa- 
city of the mind, like that of the hand, most 
commonly requires to be opened by exertion, 
that it may grasp its object with firmness. But 
in the instance before us, though the restriction 
could not hasten, it does not appear to have 
essentially retarded the maturity of this won- 
derful genius, which was rather stimulated than 
shackled, by the limits within which it was 
confined. 

EB^fcre young Pascal had attained his twelfth 
y^ar, two circumstances occurred, which de- 
serve to be recorded, as they discovered the 
turn, and evinced the superiority of his mind. 
-Havii|^ remarked one day at table the sound 
prpia^^ by -41^ -j>er^^ accidentally striking an 
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earthen-ware plai;e with a kaife, «iiA that <h€ 
vibrations were immediately stopped by pitting 
his hand on the plate, he became aiudous to 
investigate the cause of this pfaaBnomenon^ and 
employed himself in making a number of es^^ 
riments on sound, the result of which he com* 
mitted to writing, so as to form a little treatise 
on the subject, which was found very correct 
and ingenious. 

The other occurr^iee was hi^ first acquisition, 
or, as it might not improperly be termed, his in* 
vention of GeometiyTJ 

His father, thou^ ieery fondof the mathema- 
tics himself, had studiously kept from him every 
means of becoming acquainted with them. This 
he did, partly in conformity to the maxim he 
had hitherto followed, of keeping his son supe- 
rior to his task ; and partly from an apprehen- 
sion that a science so engaging, and at the same 
time so abstracted, and which was on that ac- 
count peculiarly suited to the turn of his son'^ 
mind, would probably absorb too much of his 
attention, and stop the progress of his othet 
studies, if he were once initiated into it. He 
therefore as much as possible avoided converse 
ing on subjects of this nature in his presence, 
and locked up from him all books which treat- 
ed upon them. This however did not prevent 
his son from frequently expressing a desire to 



leftrn Geometry ; sncl his lather ^lw&y9 pramised 
to teach it hhh^ as socin sis he had learned Lotia 
ittd Greek. One day^ he asked bis father what 
Geometry Was. His lather teplied, ^< It n a 
science which teaehe» the Aiethed ef making exact 
£gnre^» atnd of iSnctihg otit the proportions they 
tyeatr to each other." With this answer he for- 
tiade him to talk 6t think any inore opoil the 
Siit>je6t. 

BattHeacfitity of a peiieftratiiig slnd inquisitive 
mind ii^ not to be sd easily redtraiiied. The d&- 
fidition of Geometry which his fkther had given 
ftim, setved only M intteB^ his earnestness to 
tnderstamd the sttbject of il, a!id his mind was 
<jdtitiniially bent dli pttrstting it. Frdm that 
jl^iod therefore he begloi, at the hours allowed 
liinl fdr recireatioh, t6 geti alone into a room, 
and draw fignrei^ on the floor With charcoal ; try- 
ing, fdr eicatnple, t6 draw a perfect circle, a 
perfect s^d^re, a triangle With equal sides and 
liqual anglei, and m 6n to ^her figures the re^ 
lations between whose lines gire less obvious. Of 
ihese he began td study the proportions ; but so 
^eat hdd been hi§ father'ls vigilance, that he 
did not etenknbW the technical names of the most 
simple figures he dt^w ; but called a circle, un 
ronds a line, une barren and other figures by 
names that were only in vulgar use. 

M fr^tti respect to hi$ lather's aulhority, he 
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had so far regarded his prohibition as to pursue 
jthis study only in private^ and, at his hours pf 
recreation, he went ou for some time undisco, 
yered. But one day, while he was employed in 
J;his msulner, his father accidentally entered the 
room, unobserved by Pascal, who was wholly 
intent on the subject pf his investigation, . His 
father stood for some time unperceiyed^ s^ncj ob- 
served with the greatest astopishment that his 
sQn was surroi^nded with geometrical figures, and 
was then actually employed in finding out the 
proportion of the angles formed by a triangle, 
one side of which is produced j which is the 
subject of the 32d proposition in the first book 
f>{ Euclid, ^is father at length asked him what 
he was doing. The son, surprised and con- 
Iu3ed. to find his father was there, told him hje 
wanted to find out this and that, mei^tipning 
the different parts contained in that theorem. 
His father then asked how he came to inquire 
about that. He repUed he, had found out such 
a thing, naming some more simple problem ; 
and thfis^ in reply to different questions, he 
showed that he had gone on in his own investi- 
gations, totally unassisted, from the most simple 
definitions in Geometry to Euclid's thirty-se- 
cond proposition. 

It has be^n said, in order to lessen the ini- 
pression .of this account, that how diligent so-> 
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€ver PascaFs father might .have been to keep 
his son from becoming acquainted with Geo- 
metry, as he was a mathematician himself, and 
was in habits of iptimacy with mathematicians, 
and fond of discoursing on those subjects, it is 
impossible but that Pascal must have received 
some ideas from What he b^d occasionally over- 
heard, which guided him in his mathematical 
pursuits, ^nd it is further contended that Pas- 
paVs drawing the figure which has been pien- 
tioned, must have been merely accidental, and 
implied no knowledge whatever of the previous 
steps by which a geometrician would proceed 
to it. But the circumstances recorded by his 
sifter, stripped of all the colouring of parti- 
ality, leave no room for doubt on the subject. 
An4 iiideed why should a man be presumed 
incapable of such discoveries because his name 
yiras Faspal, any more than if it were Euclid, 
Archimedes, or Newton. His subsequent pro- 
gress perfectly accorded with this extraordinary 
^licitation of his t?ilents, 

JJis father was so overcome at witnessing this 
display of his son's powers, that he went imme- 
diately to his intimate friend Le Pailleur, to 
inform him of what he had seen ; but when he 
entered the house, he yras unable to speak, and 
sitting down, burst into tears. Le Pailleur 
was alarmed, and begged to Imow what it was 
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that distressed him. Pascal replied! he did ntft 
shed tears from sorrow^ but from joy. You 
know, said he, what pains I hare taken to keep 
my son from any knowledge of Geometry, leSt 
it should hinder his other studies, and what do 
you think he has done ? He then related what 
he had just witnessed. Le Pailleur immediatdy 
persuaded him no longer to tiiink of confining 
a mind capable <^ such efibrts, but, on the coa- 
trary, to put the best books on the subject into 
his haads. 

(Pascal accordingly gave his son Euclid's Cle- 
ments to peruse at his hours of recreation. He 
read them, and understood them without any 
assistance. His progress was so rapid th&t ' he 
was soon admitted to the meetings of a society 
of which his father, Roberval, and some other 
celebrated mathematicians, were members, and 
from which originated the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. 

At these meetings mathematical propositions 
were produced 5 both those of the members of 
the society, and such as were sent them by their 
correspondents in foreign countries. The solu- 
tions were also examined and discusse^T] Young 
Pascal frequently took a part in these discus* 
sions, and evinced, by the acuteness and accu- 
racy of his observations, so much superiority 
in the science, that his seniors were not ashamed 
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to ask his opinion, and avail theipselves of his 
remarics. 

In the mathematics Pascal found that which 
from his earliest years he had delighted in, 
namely, demonstration* And therefore, though 
he was now learning Latin under his father*sf 
direction, and was only allowed to pursue Geo- 
metry as his amusement, it was easy to per- 
ceive that the principal exertions of his mind 
were always in that pursuit. [At the age of six- 
teen he composed a Treatise on Copic Sections, 
which was considered as a masterpiece in its 
kind. In composing this treatise it was said he 
had his father's assistance^ This might be con- 
jectured, but there is no proof of it. His fa- 
ther might have corrected the language, but it 
does not seem probable he composed any part 
of the substance of the work. For he spoke 
of it as his son's composition entirely, whereas 
it was evident that, although a great part of it 
was original, several things were extracted from 
a book on the same subject by Desargues. It 
is most likely Pascal composed this treatise 
chiefly for his own use, as a sum of what he 
had learned and discovered on the subject ; and 
it appears, from this circumstance, that he had 
advanced beyond his father in his knowledge of 
conic sections, and also that , his father had not 
carefully perused the work of Desai:gues, for he 
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i^Quld not oAierwise base bQ» guflty of a aoisf 
representation so easy to be detected. Hk fiicmb 

r^ominien<ted tbe itri^t^se to h^ {uoUi^iedi but 
the author yfottHi |i<^ icop^t ta it> mi fmm^ 
bi^ goo^ «6i^ ai nmcb by |;bU rfifiisaji m he 

h^ before ^s^wn hk ai^^fiiu^s hy tiasf opm^^ 
^jtion itself. 

[^As bis (i^er per^i^t^l in 1m cespbitu^n ta be 
bis tutor wtirely, h^ did not spnd faim to any 
cQU^ge> biit instructed him sA home in Logic^ 
wd the principles of Natural P^ilos^pby, as 
far as tbey were thpn ^nievsstmii' Bnt tb^ 
ple^^iire of bi$ f^tb^ in the prci§r^9it b^ ma4^ in 
all he applied to, began to h(^ intemipt^ wh^oa 
b^ had reached bi^ eighteesiilh year, h^ some 
symptom? of ift health, which wf^T» t^ims^i *9 
be %hp effect of intense ^ppliqal^io^j ^.T\^ Kvbieh 
neyer afte?wftrd entirely qititt©4 \m } sg f hft^ 
be sometimes used to say, th^^t fffVA ^§ ^j^e b^ 
iya$ eighteen he had n^v^r pf^»sed ^ 4ay with-? 
put painrj 

Private eduLcatio«^ has uQfloiiht^ly in 69m^ 
instances great advantages. Bu| it is too apt 
to be rendered abortive by exQOssiVie ijjdulgen?^ 
where application is disliked ; and toJeava a mindt 
which is too, intent upon study, without that 
wholesome variety o( intercourse^ wbicb at oni^ 
enlivens the fancy, counteracts the bad ioflur 
ence of intense application on the. h|ei(]ith» ao4 



often opeii«? iht t^ay ta those coiitte*tk5!^ &h 
iftef life, by which its cares are i§Weeteii«d ftttd 
lis i^tMwis le!$i»eiied> MA the f^un^ o^ us^ltiem 
£btid ha|>pmed» is inct^eaded. Th^ g«^ ot bsd 
tilkcty however^ of elthei" one ^it^th of cdis* 
(ifttion or tho dtber^ «beis not diqpdnd so tnudl 
oil itii^Tf, as on th^ d«ipoi»itto» of thd studenii^ 
In point of h«a!th> at )eaat, it appears probable 
that Pftsoa! su^dinod some disadvaiatage) by sot 
enjoying a n^re §r^ a^d lively int^rcoilrse witfii 
young tMH of his own standing.; aend that, 
though naturally endowed with wit and anima?* 
tion^ he contracted a degree of narrrowne^ alid 
miilterfty in hig notions^ and habits, which he 
nerer afterward shoel: off. He who aseoeiate$ 
only wHh the yoteig will never be wise, but the 
rigidity of age should not con^nu^lly GraiH|i 
the sinew* of youth. 

It appears that Stephen Pascal had^ laid out a 
considerable part of his property in th^ pUP* 
chase of shares in the Hotel de Vilte y the in-' 
terest of which the government, about the' y€af 
1638, formed a resolution to diminish^ as pai4 
of a plan for curtailing the expenditcM Of th4 
state. Against this arbitrary and' ini^UittMltf 
measure loud murmurs were raised by* th# pp^ 
prietors of the shares, in which a particnlair 
friend of Pascal bore an ostensible ^a^f. Th# 
resistance of the injure(qE generally dlai;W 6&thi 
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greater injury upon them ; to which the indis- 
cretions of temper often afford too plausible a 
pretext. The complainant therefore incurred 
the displeaisure of the court, and Pascal, for 
(tiding with his friend, was threatened with the 
Bastille, and an order issued for his apprehen- 
sion. But having notice of this in time, he 
withdrew from the malice of his enemies, by re- 
tiring privately to Auvergne, from whence the 
Cardinal de Richlieu afterward recalled him. 

.His recal was owing, in great measure, to the 
kind interference of the Duchesse d'Aiguillon, 
who took an opportunity of introducing his 
daughter Jacqueline to perform a part in a 
tragi-comedy, written by Scudery, which Rich- 
lieu had taken a fancy to have acted before him 
by girls. It was contrived, that, after the per- 
formance was over, Jacqueline should recite, 
in an address to the Cardinal, some lines that 
were applicable to her father's situation, and 
supplicating his recal. Richlieu had been in- 
formed of the name and connections of this 
little performer; he understood .the hint, and 
taking her in his arms, told her she should ob- 
tain her request, and desired her to write im- 
mediately to her father, and tell him to return. 
The Dutchess, encouraged by the success of 
her attempt, and the favorable humour of the 
Ca;rdinal, presented Blaise to him, and speak- 
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ing in respectful terms of the father, said. See, 
here is his son, who is already a great mathema- 
tician, though he is not above fifteen years old. 
Richlieu received him with an obliging conde- 
scansion, and desired that the father, with the 
whole of his family, might be introduced i» 
him. This interview accordingly took place, 
in which Richlieu promised to do something in 
favor of the father, and in 1641 he was made 
Intendant of Rouen. This office he filled till 
the yeiir 1648. 

JTDuring Pascal's residence with his father at 
Rouen, and while he was only in his nineteenth 
year, he invented his famous arithmetical ma- 
chine, by which all numerical calculations, 
however complex, can be made, by the mecW 
nical operation of its different parts, without 
any arithmetical skill in the person who uses it. 
He obtained a patent for this invention in 1649. 
In the patent it is stated that he had then made 
fifty of these machinesTT One was sent as a pre- 
^sent to the dueen Regent, with a well-written 
complimentary letter. The construction of this 
mac^ne was afterwards simplified by Leibnitz 5 
and it promised to be of very great advantage, 
by preventing those errors in calculation which 
the monotony of numbers is so apt to produce, 
even with the most correct arithmeticians. But, 
after all, it was found too bulky and expeni^v^ 
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f^p gen^ }mx wd ycry lis^ble to l>6 a^t ^f re- 
f^ir from the compl^ity <;tf its ^rnctur^. So 
t)i»t iMthematiei^i^^ in geneml hw$ prefentd 
logarithmic Ub\^, vbich newly supply the 
fiM^ of ^ch $^ i&9.€hiMj by cbftngiiig the moat 
Qoniplic^ted op^ ra^tiam of (arithmetic into am- 
PIq ^(Jitiops^ Of subtyw<tiw9* in whiqh a v^ry 
llttlf attention is ^ul^cie^t to avoid mi^takf^ The 
ii|ventio9, however;^ was po less ingeixious in it- 
fdf^ ^ndw9sh^gliiy creditable to Pascal. But 
it cost him two years of intense application, 
and very much tried hi& totterisyg health : for 
he not only had to arrange the constructioc^ of 
the machine in» his own mind,, but, what was far 
BKore difficult, and attended with continual vex- 
%tioB^ tof ma^e the workmen he employed un- 
4er8t^ iMiKb and to^ ^^e that the p;ms^ of which 
i( was e<?B4pos^d w^^. properly m^do ai¥L &tted 
tqgether.. 

But Fascali^ thP^g^ unhealthy, was still Pas- 
cal; eyeif active^ ever inquiring^ and satisfied 
only with th^at for ijk^hich a^ adequate rea^n 
cw\^, V^ assigned. H^^ving h4^ar4 oC the exp^ 
ri]99ents instituted by Xori:iceUii^^ to fvad out the 
6ause of the ipise oC water in, £[)U9tains^ aad 
fl^flSy and 9$i the vxercury- i^ the barometer, 
}^ wa^ iij^^e^ tO: repeat theoQ^ and to make 
Qthjers t», S9^i«fy' Him^eli^ 09 the subject. It is 
niua^iQessaiT; ta entAi WtQ. a p^stii^idiEti: account 
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«tf tiieiv. The facte ire now gfenerafly uhder- 
st(H*d,v 4rf4 the <jrtitrdt6rsy to whicH they gtive 
</(>re6fisioii> corieerMng nattw^fe's abhbrrfencfe of at 
v^eouiHi ha^ long subsided. The expterinterrfs 
of Pai^cat were #eU conducted, and iJatisfafctory 
in tfaHe feralty and undoubtediy conti^ibuted to 
e^^bli^h the proper e!)cpUcat]on of the phasno- 
mena. But pnerhapf^ \Vhile the jealousy of his 
cont^mj^raries might have undervalued their itti- 
porta^ee, it may nevertheless have been over- 
IdeA lyy m^ admirer*. Aii account of them is^ 
contained in a tract published in' 16473 cntitled^ 
Ej^criments relating to a Vacuum^ and in tVo 
others, on the Equilibrium of Liquids, and on} 
the Weight (f the Air, which were not piib- 
li^ed till after his death. It was during the 
prog^ress' of these experiments that our autjiob 
Ws« introduced to Descartes ; and it appears 
tSbittt sfn expferiiAent niade with the barometer, 
hf Pascal arid* Mr. Perier, on the Puy de 
Dbfiime, v^as undertaken^ at the suggestion' of 
that c€l^tsd&i! phil6B6pHer, 
[j\[bttat th^ eM' of the yeat 1 647, Piascal was 
afttacU^d by a paralytic affection' in both his 
leg'g,' Which lasted for tht-ee months. Several 
pattiliUlar cift5Unistan€«s dccnrred at the same 
periodi which made it necessary f6r hini' to 
lo<A^ over M>lne' books which were written' on 
matb^i^ of' religion 5 " And it^ pleased God," 

C4 
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says his sister Madame Perier, in her accoofit 
of his life, " so to enlighten his mind by the 
perusal of them> that he plainly perceived 
Christianity requires us to live only for God, 
and to devote ourselves to no other object but 
Him ; and this appeared to him so evident, so 
essential, and so superlatively profitable, that 
lie determined to close at once his former re- 
searches, renouncing from that time all other 
knowledge, to apply himself wholly to the 
knowledge of that, which Jesus Christ calls 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL." 

After this period. Religion was evidently his 
constant study, and his principal employment.^J 
But Horace has truly observed, Naturam ex- 
pellas Jurcd licet, usque recurret. For notwith- 
standing all the sincerity and strength of this 
resolution, his passion for the mathematics now 
and then revived. In 46^4, he invented his 
arithmetical triangle, for the solution of pro- 
blems respecting the combinations of stakes in 
unfinished games of hazard, and long after 
that, a9 we shall presently have occasion to 
notice, he wrote his demonstrations of the 
problems relating to the cycloid, beside several 
pieces on other subjects in the higher branches 
of the mathematics, for which his genius was 
probably most fitted. Many of these produc- 
tions are lost, and others w^ere not published till 
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after his death. Bat these are sufficient to 
evince, that had he continued to devote his 
mind to. this pursuit, and his life and health 
had been prolonged, he would have left very 
lew names, among mathematicians, of equal 
celebrity with his own. 

Pascal's father had not omitted the important 
subject of religion,, in the course of instruction 
he had given his son. On the contrary he had 
endeavoured to impress it on his mind from his 
earliest infancy, by inculcating such maxims 
concerning religion as he thought mc^t im'* 
portant, and often repeating them that they 
' might make the deeper impression-jOne remark 
in particular he often took occasion to make, 
namely, that whatever is an object of faith, is 
not an object of mere reason, much less can it 
be subject to^reason. ..This maxim was fixed 
with such strength of conviction in the mind of 
Pascal, that he never appeared in the least 
shaken by the objections, or the ridicule of 
the free-thinkers of his time : and it is remark- 
ed by Bayle, that few persons ever distinguish- 
ed more clearly than Pascal, between the laws 
of reason, and those of faith. It must not, ^ 

however, be forgotten, that Pasoal was a Ca- 
tholicjFand the reader will perceive, by some ^ 

passages in this volume, that he was not quite 
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ft«e ieam tke iupsrsikictai creMity df ttof 
father, who not only heafd^ witii iJl^tmsltkfti aiiil 

4#ligh4^ t^^ tth(^a«k)^ ot hi^- cshtfdy tone ttas 
sfimsiib) J iafliiettc^ b;f them ^ Ih^ig afterwdnl 
Mdie ^xat<t% ddd ftsB^ousIy* thtth l^^fer^/ Md 
Mtitiifxiini^ to dm sa till; h«F di&Mi. 

While Pasisai contbrned at fiotresfy h^ weiM 
to hexir the tectunds ol^ si; ma» w]b' set up fov a 
tesbdieti ^f pMoM^]^, anil whd mWo&uced 
mt6 ki$ (&c(^ui«i(^ ismie n^w o^nicMFfH, which 
€SS&if@cl^ tti# aM^fUdoiir <^ the ctiiriou^ Frotft^ tlie 
princ^ite^ h^ laid ^M»iy he drdw^ ebncluisioDS 
ifhvsii F^csali discm'emi to b^ eitmieousy and 
C^ntk^m^ to) the decisions of the Ghufoh. One 
^ hi& dedinctibni^ x^ais^ thair the bod^ of J<es«i« 

Ch^twas noaftKim^oat of. thd Mood of the 
Vii^n^ Miai^r but fimn^ donie distinct maAder^ 
esBpmsAy ctiea^ed for that ^ul^ose only. Pascal 
smi^SKmnak o§ hisi fidiaidi^^ thm^ore, united to 
dttnottiic^ thi^^ teacher toi Mf. Bellay, who then 
pexfottned the ^isdoptil duties of the diocese 
^ EliDii^n^ By eottirfiiksioni frdm the Archbishops 
McL Bellay sent for him^r and- interrogated him 
on:, ther sttbjeet. Biiti ^y prudueing a^ cdnfession, 
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4tf faithy eqaitocilLy eaqpreased aa to the point 
oi, wbich he ivas accused, aiid signing it before 
Mr» Betlay» he satisfied the latter, who dia- 
missed him» seemkng not yery wdl pleased at 
having been troubled with the inteiferencse of 
tw> » duree young kymen about matters of 
fiutk But when they had read the confesstom 
of &ith which Mr. Bdliay had accq^ited^ th^ 
immediately discoveied its deficiency, xftd ap- 
plied to the Archbishop temaeM^ who treated 
the affiur more seriously, and wrote to his de^ 
pnty, directing him to^ddfigetbe maoi expticitfy 
to retract the opinioa he bad delivered, whidi^ 
Madame Perier says, he afiuerward i&d in tb^ 
Archbishop's Cowacil, aokd that with arpparent 
sinceiniy, as he never mainfested any degrees of 
rancour against his accusers. Soone read^s of 
this anecdote may possibly smile at wfaai Ijm^ 
will calft the persecuting spirit of Fopery ; but 
perhaps the zeaL of man^ yonag conrectsi iii 
Protestmt Chuordiesr would he fennd eq^uaUy 
light in the balaace «£ thesmictuacy. 

When Pascal had recoveced from the comh 
plaint in his legs,, he returned: with hia father; 
and his sister Jaccpwdiine, to Pacisx where he 
had the misfi>rtune tn kise his. father by deadi, 
in 16^L His oister Jacqueline todb: the veti 
in the Convent of Pcort RoyaJ; in the Fields^ in 
1653 ; in doing which^ she fiillowted. both her 
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own inclination^ and her brother's persuasioa. 
She proved a great ornament to this Conveiit, 
of which she was afterward made Under- 
Prioress^ and died very happily on the 4th oi 
Octobier 1661, aged 36 years. 
pWhen his sister Jacqueline had entered the 
Convent, Pascal was left almost alone; his 
eldest sister being at Clermont with her husband 
Mr. Perier, who was Counsellor in the Court 
of Aids for that province. Perier was a man 
of considerable ability, strongly attached to 
Pascal, and assisted him, as has already been 
intimated, in his experiments on the pressure 
of air. Pascal now gave himself up so entirely 
to study, that his health became materially 
impaired, and great fears were entertained 
respecting his life. His Physicians found it 
necessary, therefore, absolutely to forbid his 
engaging in any thing which required mental 
application, and to enjoin that he should take 
exercise, especially in the open air, and that 
he should go a little into society. With this 
advice he complied, and is said at length so 
far to have divested himself of his fondness for 
retirement, as even to have entertained some 
intentions of marriage : But a singular occur- 
rence changed all his projects, and made him 
again resolve to devote himself entirely for the 
future to religious pursuits. 
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One day, in the month of October 1654, as 
he was taking his customary ride in a coach 
and four, and was going over the bridge of 
Neuilli, the two fore-horses took fright on a 
part of the bridge where there were no side 
rails, and plunged into the river. Happily, by 
the suddenness of the jerk in their descent, the 
traces were broke between them and the hind« 
horses^ so that the carriage remained behind^ 
lodged on the very edge of the precipice. But 
although the life of Pascal was thus preserved, 
the surprise and shock were so great, that he 
fainted away, and was with difficulty reco- 
vered. The impression remained so strong 
upon his mind, that he was long afterward 
harassed in his sleep with the idea of falling 
down a precipice. His health again declined ; 
and he considered this event as a warning to 
him to break off every idea of human alliances^ 
and renewed his resolution to renounce all plea- 
*sure, and all superfluity, and to live for God 
alone. In this determination he was confirm- 
ed by the conversation of his sister Jacqueline, 
for whom he had the tenderest affection, and 
whom he himself had before persuaded to adopt 
a life of seclusion from the world. 

By living for God alone^ Pascal undoubtedly 
meant to live entirely employed in the study 
of religion, and in the practices of devotion, 
self-denial, and charity: Duties common to 
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€^ery Christian, in proportion to hi« oppor- 
tunities and ability. It is not, however, in the 
power of every one to pursue these duties, file 
Pascal, in a state of sequestration from the law* 
ful and ordinary engagements of civil society. 
To live to God, is to Hve in obedience to the 
^U of God. Our relative duties to society are 
a part of his will concerning us-: and the de- 
votee, who thtntcs himself at Kberty to neglect 
his business, his family, his neighbour, his king, 
or his country, under the pretence of living 
to God, is egregiously mistaken, although far 
less to be censured than one who suffers 
earthly considerations and prefects to engross 
the whole of his care, and, under the pretext 
of duty to mortals like himself, disregards the 
calls of the Gospel of Salvation, and turns his 
back on the only source of true wisdom, hap- 
piness, and blessing. 

But as Pascal, though not rich, was inde- 
pendent in his circumstances, and as his pecu- 
liar talents, his former habits, and the state of 
his health, all called for retirement, he did 
well to embrace it. From this time, therefore, 
he associated only with a few^ friends of the 
same religious opinions with himself, and lived, 
for the most part, in privacy. His regular 
mode of living gave him some occasional inter- 
vals of tolerable health, in which he composed 
the works we have now to notice, and by whtch 
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' T^ first Qf ^i^m^ w»s il^ J^rmnml IsUifm 
m ttiey have hem oaikd, or Liters jrmt, 4 
Prmiwud t^ am ^f kh Fricfdi^ Md ta tie 
Jhvmtnd FMhers Hh JMsmts. A work which 
iFAs ^iimxA isiiTer&aUjr mad and admired for 
^^f^^Y years aftap it W9^ publiahcd, «i»} whieb 
comibiiied at once t^e fineerl wit> th® 9iMt 
nervous reasoning, and the most elegant laa^ 
gliap f>f ^Dy p^Qduc^cm that hsd VA thftt pe- 
riod idv^ hmA p^i^had ia SVeaeb, 

It is q. mdf^t^holy trt^b, tb^t tib^erQ an? 
but f^w ^xamptes fl^ n§tiQns^ c^Uieg ^b^n«§h4» 
Christiaii, who^e Wstoiry \^ uot ditgrac^d by 
¥?biit bfty^ b(een ^m^ reU^^m 4memimt. 
Xbi^ fi»(^( §uperf\^i4 bis^^i^s^ ^d iiMldQl %^ 

pi«^t? bOT^ ^i^df ^YQIired U^ ttt?ft t^ 1^^ dlfr 
»dv«»t^g^ ^ Cbii^iaaiity. Put Ofk ^ ]«9W^ 

i#ftP^<?liQa it wUl b0 fowi4 tb^t^ tb^ wnte^ 

v^ies whieb laws be^n, agitated, «)»tn «» 
pftiirt^ of tHe gF^^ <M«»lty an4 imptiv^ 
.^<?#i owe ^ %jy m^ iwcwy Ijy wfeiob. iibwjir 
bftX« V<Bf n 4«gr^fi(Cl» u«* te thQ g4ttii»% <^ our 
^y 9etig^% ^Dl ioJidly to ^« jJMilmg inteeeste* 
m peiismtJi ai0QiPa%, ojf qm w ktotli of tho 

l^i^ Whm mm, tikixst for domiiiioii, SHMb» 
«t)Qine 91^ Drh(rn t|;iey tlujcst for ir«f«engQ, evcey 
Q9{»^t}«a. 6c«a ^ ^ttfdg^ tfaeao, aad «By 
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thing will Mitve for a pretext to depreciate, or 
even to destroy tlieir opponents. Without this 
explication, it would be truly astonishing to 
survey the malignity and violence with which 
some, s^parently fiivolousy disputed have been 
carried on; and with which some indivi- 
duals, feeble and harmless in themselves, have 
been persecuted and oppressed for trifling er- 
rors, or, more commonly, for their adherence to 
truth. 

The variances o^t that time subsisting in 
France, between the Jesuits and Jansenists, are 
a striking proof of this observation. As the 
latter opposed the tenets of the former, the 
Jesuits felt them to be an hindrance to that 
monopoly of fame and power to which they 
themselves aspired, and they were therefore bent 
upon their destruction. But they cloaked their 
views under the abhorrence they pretended to 
feel for the opinions of the Janseuist^, and un- 
der the dispute they maintained with them 
concerning the action of divine grace on the 
human mind, and the consistency of predes- 
tination with the freedom of the will. Problems 
not solvable by human penetration ; and which, 
under different titles, have been» in all ages, 
the torture and the stumbling-block of that 
vain and fruitless curiosity, by which those 
who are more intent on prying into that which 
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is secret, than on regarding that which is re- 
vealed, have involved themselves in inextricable 
difficulty and error. 

It would extend this narrative to too great a 
length, to enter into a minute account of all 
the particulars in this celebrated dispute. We 
can only observe, that in general there obtained 
nearly the same differences, with respect to 
doctrine, between the Jesuits and Jansenists, 
as between Arminians and Calvinists in Pro- 
testant Churches. The Jansenists holding the 
necessity of the immediate influence of what 
they termed efficacious grace to the perform- 
ance of every holy action, while the Jesuits 
maintained the existence of a general power 
^ given to all the faithful, which they called 
sufficient grace, the actual exercise of which de- 
pended only on the free-will of the agent. The 
Jansenists therefore considered efficacious grace 
as irresistible where it was communicated, but. 
contended it was not always communicated, 
but was, on the contrary, on particular occa- 
sions withheld, even from believers themselves ; • 
as in Peter's denial of Christ. The Jesuits 
held, that what they called sufficient grace^ 
might be resisted by the agent, so that some- 
t]iing else was necessary in order to the accom- 
plishment . of its end. But it is evident, that 
the Jesuits themselves were divided^ even on 
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these very points^ and explained very ditferently^ 
the terms they agreed to employ. In one 
thing, however, they were perfectly united; 
and that was in a determination to ruin the 
Jansenists, who had exposed the dangerous 
principles both in doctrine and practice, by 
which the Jesuits had insinuated themselves 
into power, For after all the pains that have 
been taken to exculpate the Jesuits, and to set 
them in a favourable light, it is most clear that 
their lust of dominion was unbounded, and that, 
in order to obtain it, they had introduced the 
most corrupt tenets in respect to morals, which 
had at that time ever been published to the 
world. Tenets under which the greatest con- 
trarieties of doctrine, and the grossest incon- 
sistencies of conduct, might find shelter and 

defence. 

Pascal himself was a Jansenist ; and the per- 
sons with whom he now chiefly associated, 
were the Jansenists of the Monastery of Port- 
Royal ; who constituted a Society in which 
was educated the celebrated Racine, and which 
has been well known in the literary world by 
some excellent grammars, and several other 
works that were published by the Society con- 
jointly. Arnauld, whose father had pleaded so 
forcibly against the first establishment of the 
Jesuits in France, Nicole, Le Maitre, Saci, and 
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Pasquier, were among them. They were call- 
ed Jansaiists in consequence of their adhe- 
rence to the Augusttnus, a posthumous work of 
Cornelius Jansen, better known by the name 
of /ansenius. Bishop of Ypres, which they con- 
sidei'ed as containing the pure doctrine of the 
Scripture and the Fathers, on the questions al- 
luded to.. This book the Jesuits laid hold of, 
and selected five propositions as the substance 
of its contents, of which they procured the con- 
demnation, first by the Faculty of Theology at 
Paris, and afterwards at Rome, by Pope Inno- 
cent the Tenth. 

But the Pope, in his sentence on tiiese five 
propositions, omitted to mention in what part 
of Jansen's book they were to be found. The 
, fact was, that they were not extracted in the 
words of Jansen, although they contained nearly 
his sense. Arnauld therefore published a let-. 
ter in 1655, in which he affirmed, that he 
could not find the five condemned propositions 
in Jansen's book ; and then, proceeding to dis- 
citss the question respecting efficacious grace, 
he added, that the fall of St. Peter afforded an 
example of a just man, who had been, in that 
instance, left- without the assistance of that 
grace, without which we can do nothing. 
The former of these assertions was considered 
as derogating fi-om the infallibility of the holy 
See, after the sentence which had been pro- 
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nounced ; a;nd the latter was said ta savour of 
heresy. Great disturbances arose in the Sor- 
bonne, of which Arnauld was a member, and 
his enemies resolved on his expulsion. He com- 
posed a written defence, solid and well argued, 
but tedious and dry. It served him in no stead. 
His adversaries were in power, and they com- 
pelled the mendicant Doctors, and subordinate 
Monks, to attend and vote against him at the 
hearing; and by these means the two asser- 
tions were condemned by a plurality of voices, 
and Amauld was excluded for ever from the fa- 
culty of Theology, by a decree of the 30th of 
January, 1656. 

It was during the agitation of this affair re- 
specting Amauld, that Pascal, under the ficti- 
tious name of Louis de Montalte, published the 
first of the Letters of a Provincial to one of 
his friends s in which he ridicules the assem- 
blies that were held on that occasion, with a 
poignancy of wit and eloquence of which the 
French Language had at that time furnished no 
example. In this letter, and the five follow- 
ing, the Provincial writes an account to his 
frietid of the visits he has made to various per- 
sons, both among the Jansenists and the. Je- 
suits, in order to find out the nature of the 
dispute, and the meaning of the terms that are 
employed. The absurdity of several of these. 
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the injustice of the proppsed censure, the con- 
forinity of Amauld's sentiments with Scripture ' 
and the Fathers, and, above all, the duplicity 
of the Jesuitical party, or rather parties who 
united in their enmity against him, are ad- 
mirably exposed. In the next six letters, be- 
lays open the false morality of the Jesuits, by 
the recital of an interview with one of their 
casuists, who teaches him the maxims and opi-" 
nions of their most approved writers, in their' 
own words, which he is represented as hearings 
with astonishment and surprise. The remarks 
he is represented to make in the course of the' 
conversation, and his additional observations to 
his friend, contain a complete developement of 
their iniquity, — ^with the keenest satiJre,— ^in lan-^ 
guage at once elegant, correct, and intelligible 
to every capacity. ' - 

In the last eight letters, six addressed to the' 
Jesuits themselves as a body, and two to the* 
Father Annat, he replies to the objections* 
which were made to the satirical turn of the 
former, defends himself from the iniputations^- 
of unfairness, and of heresy, and treats the sub- 
ject not only with seriousness, but with the most' 
irresistible force of argument. . Voltaire has- 
justly observed, that the finest comedies ol- 
Moliere have not more point than the for- 
liier of  the Provincial Letters, nor tlie besfc' 
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discourses of Bossuet more sublimity thaa the 
latter. 

This courageous and successful exposure of 
the Jesuits^ who were then in the height of 
their power, rendered them not only odious, 
but ridiculous. They had always been hated 
by their enemies, but now they became de* 
spised a^d suspected by their friends ; and a 
foundation was laid for that general contempt 
and detestation into which they afterward fell, 
and which a production merely serious, would 
not have brought about Ridicubim acri fortius 
ac melius fkrvmque secat res. 

The author of their disgrace, however, con- 
tinued unknown, and this added to their morti- 
fication. They could neither cite him before 
the Pope, nor expel him from the Sorbonne. 
They wrote, they preached, they raved, they 
tried to laugh, to threaten, to scorn, but it was 
all in vain. They had scarcely a man of 
eminent talents among them at the time when 
they needed one most. Their declamations 
scarcely wy body heard; their answers no- 
body read, while the Provincials were perused 
with avidity by readers of every class. " This 
masterpiece of pleasantry and eloquence," says 
jD'Alembert, *^ diverted and moved the in- 
dignation of all Europe at their expense. In 
vain they replied^ that the greatest part of the 
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Theologists and Monks had taught^ as well as 
them^ the scandalous doctrine they were re- 
proached with : their answers, ilj written, and 
full of gall, were not read, while every body 
knew the Provincial Letters by heart. This 
work is so much the more admirable, as Pascal, 
in composing it, appears to have theologised 
two things, which seemed not made for the 
theology of that time, language and pleasantry. 
The (French) Language was very far from 
being formed, as we may judge by the greater 
part of the works published $it that time, and. 
of which it is impossible to endure the reading. 
In the Provincial Letters there is not a single 
word that is grown obsolete; and that book^ 
though written above a hundred years ago, 
seems as if it had been written but yesterday.. 
Another attempt, no less difficult, was to make 
people of wit and good folks laugh at the 
questions of strident grace and next pqwer^ 
and the decisions of the casuists ; subjects very 
little favourable to pleasantry, or, whicii is 
worse still, susceptible only of pleasantries that, 
^re cold and uniform, and capable, at most, of 
amusing only Priests and Monks. It was ne- 
cessary, for avoiding this rock, to have a de- 
licacy of taste so much the greater, as Pascal 
lived very retired, and far removed from the 
commerce of the world. He could never have 
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distinguished, but by the superiority and de-* 
licacy of his understanding, the kind of plea- 
santry which could alone be relished by good 
judges in this dry and insipid matter. He 
succeeded in it beyond all expression : several 
of his bon-mots have even become proverbial 
in our language; and the Provincial Letters 
will be ever regarded as a model of taste and 
style.'* — Account of the Destruction of the Jesuits 
in France. 

The encomiums Voltaire has bestowed on 
this production, coincide with those of his 
friend D'Alembert. Both of them, however, 
blame Pascal for not equally ridiculing the 
doctrines of the Jansenists, whom Voltaire 
felsely represents as being competitors with 
the Jesuits for political interest and power. 
But Voltaire cared nothing for any religious 
opinions : they were all to him alike unimport- 
ant, and subjects only for mirth. Jesuitism and 
Jansenism, Popery and Protestantism, things 
sacred and things profane, were all taxed to 
piake sport for this prince of buffoons. 

Voltaire also complains that Pascal has un- 
justly ascribed to the] whole Society of Jesuits, 
the extravagant and wicked maxims of a few 
individuals ; and that he has attributed to the 
Society a design, which Voltaire affirms, no 
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Society ever had, or ever can have ; namely, 
tiiat of corrupting mankind. But in reply to 
this, it must be observed, that the extracts Pas- 
cal has made from the Jesuits, in the Provin- 
cial Letters^ are taken from a great number 
of their best and most approved writers; and 
particularly from the t^enty-four whom they 
agreed to call, by way of eminence, the four 
and twenty elders ; and that none of their books 
were printed without the authority of the supe^ 
riors of their order. To corrupt mankind was 
not indeed the ultimate object of the Jesuits, 
but it was the way they adopted, and the only 
way they could consistently have adopted, to 
attain their ultimate object ; which was to ac- 
quire an universal empire of influence over the 
whole inhabited world: — a design that could 
only be carried into execution by accommodat- 
ing their principles to all descriptions of men. 
For a Society, calling themselves religious, to 
corrupt mankind, it is not necessary they should 
endeavour to convert men from virtue to vice ; 
it is quite sufficient if they tolerate the vices to 
which they find them already addicted. And 
this the Jesuits did— -purposely did ; and to do it 
more effectually, they did it \mder the garb of 
outward austerity, and sanctimonious strictness ; 
oppressing the little, and, at the same time, 
flattering the great ; and appropriating to them- 
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themselves, as far as ever it was in theif power, 
the then iqiportant office of confessorship to the 
Eulers of th<e nations. 

But although the Provincial Letters obtained 
a triumph over the Jesuits, in the general 
opinion of the world, they still had sufficient 
influeiice with the Court of Home, and the 
civil power in France, to protect themselves 
from any thing further ; and they had, after- 
ward, an opportunity of wreaking their ven- 
geance on the unfortunate Jansenists of Port- 
Royal, at tbe.nomination of that savage wolf, 
the Jesuit Le Teili^r, to the office of Confessor 
to Louis XIV. 

" This violent and inflexible man," who 
at last closed a long life of bigotry, am- 
bition, and cruelty, by signing the order for 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, the 
source pf so many miseries to the Protestants 
of France, and ultimately to the nation at 
large, and who, while his decrepid hand 
was scratching his name on that fatal pa- 
per, had the insolence and blasphemy to sing 
the Nunc dimittis with an air of infernal tri- 
funph; — " This violent and inflexible man," 
observes M. D'Alembert, *< hated by his very 
brethren, whom he governed with a rod of 
iron, made the Jansenists drink, ^ to the very 
dregs,' according to his own expression, ^ of 
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the cup of the Society's indignation/ Scarce 
was he in place, but they foresaw the evils of 
which he would be the cattse : and Fontenelle, 
the philosopher^ said, on learning his nomina- 
tion. The Jansenists have sinned.^^ 

" The first exploit of this ferocious and 
fiery Jesuit, was the destruction of Port-Royal, 
where not one stone was left upon another, 
and from whence they tJug up the very corpses 
that were interred there. This violence, exe- 
cuted with the last degree of barbarity, against 
a house, resp^table for the cejjebrated persons 
who had inhabited it, and against poor nuns, 
more worthy of compassion than hatred^ excit- 
ed clamours throughout the w][)LoIe kingdom; 
and the Jesuits themselves confessed, on seeing 
the spectacle of their destruction, that the stones 
of Port-Royal were falling on their own he^ds 
to crush them." — Account of the Destruction of 
the Jesuits in prance. 

So indeed it proved, and Europe . has since 
npt only witnessed their expulsion from France, 
but the final extinction of their order. An 
event in which ajl other parties, both infidel 
and Christian, found occasion to rejoice. The 
Philosophers triupiphed, because the Jesuits 
(for justice ought to be done to the little good 
they had among them) had been greatly in the 
8 
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way of their favourite project of distracting, or, 
as they called it, enlightening mankind, by 
the abolition of Christianity. The reformed 
Churches triumphed, for many of them fcmdly 
imagined, that when the Jesuits were destroyed, 
Jesuitism would expire. But alas ! they were 
mistaken. Its cursed leaven has never ceased 
to be at work. For Jesuitism, which is only 
the concealed scheme of a self-created Society, 
for obtaining' universal dominion, had not its 
root merely in the fanaticism of Loyola, or 
the duplicity of Escobar; in the artifice of 
one man, or the influence of another, but in 
the universal corruption and degeneracy of 
all men. And hence, in our own days, un- 
der the ' more plausible names of lUuminism 
and Philosophy; it has again revived, and 
has not only disordered France, but con- 
vulsed the world : producing vices more 
gigantic, and barbarities more atrocious, than 
its fiercest opponents ever ascribed to it before. 
But \t is time to return to Pascal. His con- 
troversy with the Jesuits was not confined to 
the Provincial Letters. The general interest 
they excited was sufficient to make the Jesuits 
strain every nerve to defend themselves ; while 
the degree of secular power and political in- 
fluence this society retained, made it necessar^^ 
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on the other hand, that their replies should be 
noticed, and that the equivocations by which 
they endeavoured to exculpate themselves, 
should be sifted to the bottom. This was done, 
in some masterly papers which were addressed 
to the Curates of Paris and Rouen, and which 
were, called Factums. In the composition of 
these, Pascal is said to have taken a principal 
part. The Practical Morals of the Jesuits, 
published afterward by Amauld, gave the fi-: 
nishing stroke to this important contest, and 
stamped on the society that indelible, but well 
merited odium, which prepared from afar its 
destruction. 

This dispute occupied Pascal upwards of two 
years, and greatly interrupted him in the pro- 
secution of a design he had long entertained, 
to compose a defence of the Christian Religion 
against the objections of Infidels; and which 
his declining health rendered him afterward 
unable to execute. The work, again presented 
to the public in this volume, contaiiis the 
greater part of what he had w ritten with a view 
to that performance: and though it consists 
only of detached thoughts which he had left 
on loose papers, it has justly obtained a high 
esteem in the religious world, and is the pro- 
duction by which Pascal is now most generally 
known. 

2 
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His Sister, Madame Pemr, informs us, that 
he first commenced the actual composition of 
his mtended work, from the impression made 
on his mind by a miracle which she says was 
performed on her daughter, who was thought 
to have been suddenly cured of ^ Fistula La- 
chrymalisy (a disease in a passage which con- 
veys the tears from the inner angle of the eye 
to the nose,) by having it touched with a thorn 
preserved in the Convent of Port-Royal, and 
which was believed to be one of the identical 
thorns with which our Saviour was crowned 
before his crucifixion. Madame Perier has 
given a formal account of the state of her 
daughter's complaint, in order to magnify the 
miracle, but which in fact only shows the 
mildness of the disease, and that it was then 
tmder circumstances in which a natural and 
rapid amendment was very likely to happen. 
It is very probable, therefore, that the young 
lady might grow better from the period this 
thorn was applied, but there appears no reason 
whatever for considering the event as miracu- 
lous. A miracle is an extraordinary and super- 
natural exertion of Omnipotence, producing 
eflfects beyond the powers, or contrary to the 
laws, of the established order of things in the 
world; and it is derogatory to the wisdom of 
God to admit the performance of such an act^ 
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for any locAl, ot trivial purpose. "V^e have, 
therefore, no instance in Scripture df any mi- 
racle being performed, but Such as was t© an- 
swer a public and important end^ by openly 
evincing the Divine Superintendance in the 
world, ani confirming the authority of divine 
revelation. No such purpose was, or could be 
answered by a miracle in the instance in ques- 
tion. The relief of an individual, or of a 
body of people, may be brought about aft a 
time, or in a manner, totally unexpected; so 
as to prove both the providential favour ani 
protection of God, and the ignorance and 
short-sightedness of men, without that depar- 
ture from the established laws and operations 
of nature, to which alone the term MIRACLE 
should be appropriated. The amendment of 
Miss Perier> at this time, was however parti- 
cularly fortunate in three respects. Firnst, 
for the poor girf herself, who thus narrowly 
escaped the barbarous and absurd treatmeirt 
used by the Surgeons of that time in her com- 
plaint, and which was just going to be prac- 
tised von her; Secondly, for the public, as it 
gave occasion to Pascal to commit «o many 
C3Kcellent ideas to writing; and. Thirdly, it 
was above all fortunate for the Convent of 
Port-Royal, to which this supposed miracle 
gave a degree of credit and celebrity atqiong 
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the vulgar, which probably saved it, for that 
time, from the destruction the Jesuits had me- 
ditated. Indeed the Jesuits were under the ne- 
cessity of tryingf to work miracles too, in order 
to show themselves equal to the Jansenits ; 
they accordingly affirmed they had cured a 
poor girl of a swelled leg. But unluckily, as 
Voltaire has observed, this poor girl had not 
Pascal for her uncle. This miracle, therefore, 
gained but little credit, and the Jesuits were 
obliged to submit to the mortification of seeing 
themselves outmiracled by the Jansenists; at 
least in the opinion of the mob, who are in- 
dispensable workmen in the vengeance of a 
faction. 

But Pascal's bodily infirmities now increased ; 
and, as his strength declined, he became more 
reserved in his intercourse with others, and 
feeling increasing impressions of the vanity of 
life, and the obligation of christians to bene- 
volence, he carried his self-denial to an un- 
usual degree of austerity, which will be viewed 
with different sentiments by different persons. 
If, however, in some particulars, he carried his 
privations too far, it was from no other motive, 
but his believing it to be right ; and he himself 
was the only sufferer from it. He made him- 
self poor, that he might administer comfort to 
others, and the relief of the distressed seems 
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to have been his- principal occupation for the 
last four years of his life: A period, with re- 
gard to himself, of little else but sorrow and 
pain. 

The first augmentation of his maladies arose 
from a- violent pain in his teeth, which often 
deprived him of sleep. During one of 'his 
watchful nights, a train of ideas arose in his 
mind respecting the properties of the Cycloid, 
and, urging upon him, revived for a short pe- 
riod, his mathematical talents in all their vi- 
gour. He became insensibly so engaged in 
the meditation, that at length he arrived at the 
demonstration of some problems relative to this 
curve, his solutions of which are universally 
allowed to be among the greatest efforts of hu- 
man understanding. 

* Though Pascal was for the time enchanted 
with the beauty of these demonstrations, he 
intended to bury them in oblivion ; but acci- 
dentally mentioning them shortly after in con- 
versation with his friend the Duke of Roannez, 
the Duke entreated him to commit them to 
writing ; thinking the solution of problems so 
difficult, by a person of such high character 
for piety and theological acumen as Pascal 
was now well known to possess, would tend to 
vindicate the honour of religion, by clearly 

€lemonstrating to the world at large the folly 

£ 
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of those infidel philosophers, who had beei^ 
stupid and insolent enough to assert, that 
Christianity destroys the vigour of th/e ii^tel- 
Icct, and unfits men for the advancement of 
Science. 

In or^ier to set the merit of his friend in the 
most conspicuous light, the Duke proposed 
that the attention of the learned should be 
again drawn to the Cycloid, (the investigation 
of which had been for some time suspended,) 
by making the problems Pascal had solved the 
subject of a prize question, to which the ma- 
-thematicians of Europe should* be invited to 
send answers within a funited time. Pascal 
at length acceded to the proposal ; for he felt 
an honest consciousness that he had not closed 
the volume of nature to open that of faith,, either 
from any abatement in the strength of his 
mind, or from any cynical or superstitious con- 
tempt of those phenomena in the order of things, 
which are themselves the result of divine aiTange- 
ment. 

Two prizes were accordingly proposed for 
the solution of two problems. Forty pistoles 
for the first, and twenty for the second. The 
enunciation of these problems w^as written by 
Pascal, under the assumed name of Amos Del- 
tonville--^ whimsical aliagram of Louis de 
Montalte, the name under which he had pub- 
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lished the Provincial Letters. The decision 
was vested in a committee, among whom was 
the celebrated Carcavi, to whom the answers 
were to be addressed, and in whose hands the 
premiums were deposited. 

The questions were in part answered by Sluze, 
a Canon of the Cathedral of Liege, by Huy- 
gens, and by Sir Christopher Wren; but nei- 
ther of these geometricians pretended to the 
prize, which was contested only by two per- 
sons, Lallouere, a Jesuit of Toulouse ; and 
Wallis, the English mathematician. Neither 
of them however resolved tl\e problems com- 
pletely, within the time that was allotted. Lal- 
louere committed an error in his calculations, 
and the method of Wallis was found incor- 
rect, and leading to false consequences. The 
persons therefore who were appointed to de- 
cide on the papers presented, did not think 
themselves entitled to adjudge the prizes to 
either. 

It has been insinuated by Voltaire, that the 
prizes were withheld from sinister motives. 
That . it was refused to Lallouere, because he 
was a Jesuit ; and to Wallis, because he was 
an heretic. But this insinuation is as worthy 
of Voltaire, as the imputation it implies was 
unworthy of Pascal. The most celebrated 
Geometricians in Parii were the judges in the 

E 2 
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case, and it is not to be supposed thej would 
have tarnished their characters by such a dis- 
honourable fraud. It is true, that both Lallouere 
and Wallis complained -, because . they both 
considered themselves as entitled to the prize, 
and thought they had answered the questions 
sufficiently, notwithstanding their mistakes. It 
is not to be denied that their performances 
had great merit; but being in some respects 
erroneous, it must be clear that the prizes 
could not be properly awarded them ; especially 
as the demonstrations of Pascal were free froncK 
those errors, and were now ready to be pulz>- 
lished ; which they accordingly were in the b^^. 
ginning of the year 1659. 

With this publication on the Cycloid, a filcial 
termination was put to the mathematical labo\irs 
of Pascal. The few intervals of ease he en- 
joyed during the three remaining years of his, 
life, were employed in collecting materially 
the work he had projected on the evidences 
Christianity ; the greater part of which, h^ 
ever, the unabated powers of a most acci 
and retentive memory prevented him froj 
mitting to writing. It is probs^ble, hjj 
sufferings were augmented by his sympj 
the monastics of Port-Royal, who cj 
to be persecuted by the Jesuits with 
unrelenting hatred. With deep regj 
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th^ colnpelied; dr rather; saw theitf at" last 
consent, to sign a formulary in which' the five' 
propositions of Jansen were condemned, in 
drder to preserve their establishment from the' 
destructioii which menaced it. Even the nuns: 
were forced ta put their names to this paper.  
Pascal conterided they ought, at whatever risk, ' 
to refuse to sign it. " You are trying,'** 
said he, " to save Port-Royal, but you will 
not sare it, and you are in the mean time 
betraying the truth.". The fulfilment of this 
prediction has already been noticed; and niay 
serve, Bm6ng many other examples, t to show* 
the folly of making concessions at the expense* 
of truth, under the pretence of keeping amity 
and concord. Improper concessions strengthen * 
our enemies, and at the same time weaken our 
iirieiids > for who will care to fight in defence of 
a city, when its inhabitants throw down the 
wall?— The uneasiness Pascal felt on this oc- 
casion was felt equally by his sister Jacqueline, 
who fell ill in consequence of the distress in 
which she so largely participated, and died in 
a very pious fraine of mind, as has ajl^eady- 
been observed, on the 4th of October, 1661. 
Pascal loved her tenderly, and^ in spite of 
the total indifference to all worldly objects 
to which he had endeavoured to reduce him- 
self, he^said, with a deep sighi when he heard 

e3 
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the account of b^r d^parture> '^ Ood grant u^ 
" grace to die like her." 

Pascal's entire and undisguised disapproba* 
tton of the temporising conduct adopted by his 
friends in the Port-Royal^ produced at length 
some coolness betwixt them. Of this, for it 
wds not attempted to be concealed, the Jesuits 
took advantage, and circulated a report^ after 
his death, that he had retracted his foriher 
opinions. This lie gained the more credit, on 
account of M. Beurier, the ecclesiastic who 
visited Pascal in his last illness, having men- 
tioned, in a letter to the Archbishop of Paris, 
who was an avowed disciple of Molina, that 
Pascal had told him he separated from the 
monastics of Port-Royal, '' on account of tho 
" formulary/' But Beurier .afterward cleared, 
up the misrepresentation to which this ex- 
pression had given some currency, and ac- 
knowledged that Pascal died as complete a 
Jansenist as he had ever been during his life. 
His difference with his friends arose, not on 
adcount of their hesitation to sign the for- 
mulary, as the J esuists falsely represented; but/ 
from his total disapprobation of the formulary ^ 
itself, and of their conduct in receiving it at ^ 
all. 

{jWhat may be called the Idst illnesfii of this 
truly great man, began in June 1 662, by a 
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viftlenty and alitiost continual pain in liis 
bbwels; Hig Physicians did not consider the 
attack as dangerous, oh account of tlie total 
absence of fever. But he was himself of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and said, from the first, he was 
sure they were mistaken, and that he should 
certainly die of the disease. He was frequently 
confessed, and was extreinely desirous that the 
sacrament should be administered to him. This 
however was put off from time to time, at the 
^^fcpress desire of his physicians, who constantly 
assured him that he soon would be well enough ^ 
to receive it in public. Nevertheless his suf- 
ferings daily increased ; violent pains in the 
head also came on, which sometimes deprived 
him df his recollection. His resignation to the 
will of God was uniform and constant -, so that 
he was never known to utter the least complaint, 
or to discover any mark of impatience. 

On the seventeenth of August his pains ber 
came so violent, tliat he desired his sister to 
call a consultation of Physicians : but he ex^ 
prised his wish for this with some degree of 
scruple, and said he thought it was showing 
too much anxiety about life. His sist^ how^- 
ever did not give him time to recal the request, 
and the Physicians accordingly met. They 
agreed in opinion that the symptoms wfere not 
dangerous^ and directed the treatme^it they 

£4 
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thought proper. But he was himself so strongly^ 
persuaded that his end was approaching^ that 
he desired an ecclesiastic might stop with him 
through the night. His sister also, perceiving 
him materially to alter for the worse, deter- 
mined he should be gratified by /the reception 
of the sacrament, and ordered every prepara- 
tion to be made that it might be administered 
to him the next morning. At midnight he was 
'attacked with a violent convulsion fit, which 
left him, when it went off, so completely ex- 
hausted, that his friends supposed be was dead. 
But he recovered his senses after a while, and 
Mr. Beurier the Curate coming in with the Sa- 
jcrament, and saying, " Here is what you have 
wished for so long," aroused him, so that he ber 
came perfectly collected, and raised himself up 
. in the bed, though with smne difficulty, that he 
might receive it. The Curate asked him the 
customary questions respecting the principal 
articles of faith, to each of which he answered 
distinctly, " Yes, Sir, I .believe it with all my 
heart.*' He then receiyed.both the Sacrament 
aod Extreme Unction with great devotion, and 
was so much affected as to burst into tears. 
"Whepi the benediction was pronounced, he re- 
plied, ** May God never forsake me." These 
were the last words he was heard to speak, 
pxcept uttering a short thajik^giving, after which 
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he was d.gain seized with convulsions, which 
never afterward quitted him ; nor had he any 
further interval of sensibility; but after con- 
tinuing in this state for twenty-four hours, he 
breathed his last at one o^clock in the morning, 
on the 19th of August, 1662, aged thirty-nine 
years and three montlis. 

His body was opened after his death. The 
liver and stomach were found greatly diseased, 
and his intestines were in a state of mortifica- 
tion. 

He was buried in the Parish Church of Saint 
Etienne du Mont, : and on the stone, which was 
laid over his grave, was inscribed the following 
Epitaph, written by Aimonius Proust de Cham- 
bourg, Professor of Law in the University of 
Orleans. 'J^ 

Nobilissimi SctUarii Blasii PascaUs Tumulus^ 

D. O. M. 
BLASIUS PASCAUS SCUTARIUS NOBT- 

LISHICJACEZ 

Pietas si rUm moritur, atemtim vivet 

Vir conjugii nescius, 

Religione sanctusy Virtute clarus^ 

• ^ • . • 

Doctrind celebriSy 
Ingenio acutus. 
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Sangumd el nnimo partis Uluitth ; 

DoctuSy non Doctdr, 

JSquitatis amator, 

Veritatis d^ensor^ 

Virginum uUar, 

Christiana MoraUs Corruptorum acerrimus hostis, 

Hunc Rhetores amant facundum, 

Hunc Scriptores ndrunt elegantem, 

Hunc Mathematici stupent profunduniy 

Hunc Ptdlosf^hi qu^erunt Sapientcmy 

Hunc Docteres laudant Theohgum, 

Hunc Pit venerantur ausferumi 

Hunc omncs mirantur, omnibus ignotufn. 

Omnibus licet notum. 

Quid plura. Viator, quern perdidimus 

PASCALEMy 

Is LuDOVicus erat Montaltius. 

Heu ! • 
Satis dixiy urgefit tachrynuCy 
Siteo. 
Ei qui ber^ ptecaberis, beni libi eveniat, 

£t vivo et mortuo. 
Vixit. An. 39. m. 2. OMit an. rep. Sal. 1662. 

HKalSept. 
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Cecidit Pascalis. 

Heu I HaiL I qualisluctus f 

Posuit A. P. D. C. vuBrens Aurelian. Canonkta. 



The Stone on which this Epitaph was in- 
scribed being laid flat over the grave, which 
was in one of the aisks of the .Church, the 
epitaph after a time became effaced. M. Perier 
therefore, Pascal's brother-in-law, had the fol- 
lowing inscrip)tio>n eograVedl 6a ^ fibiJ^; a^i la^ 
fixed to an adjoining {lUlsir in tfaje aisit . 

Pro columna superim. 
Sub tumulo marmoreOy 

Jacet Blasius Pascal, ClarcmmtanuSy Slephani 

Pascal in Supremd ^ipi$d Arvernof Subsidiorum 

Curia Prasidis ,fiUuSi post alifpifii annos in se- 

vcriori secesm et dkilklt kgis mcd^Mi^ft tfUnsad^ 

tos^ fdiciter it religie^ in pace CkHsti mtdfur^^ 

tus mm 1662, ^tati^ 39^ die l9AuguHL Op^ 

tassei ilk quident phte paupertatis et humUtatH^ 

itudi»^ etiam Im sqmkj^ hmnriihts 4uirire, mor" 
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tuusque etiammitm latere j qui rnnis semp^ latere 
mluerat. Feritm'efus hoc in parte 'Odtis citm cedere 

rum posset Florhms Perier in eddem subsidiorum 

* • 

Curid ConsUiariuSy ac Gilberts Pascaly Blasii 

• ••• • _, 

Pascal sororisy conjux amantissimuSj hanc tabtdam 
pasuity gud et suam in ilium pietatem sigmficaret, 
et Christianas ad Christiana precum qfficia sibi ct 
iefuncto profutura cohortaretur. 
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- lA^ elegance of tke former of these Epitaphs 
depends 96 much on th$ ^tiim of the Latin 
Words> that it would lose all its force in a 
Translation. The following is a Translation 
of the latter. ^ ' 
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' Before the k^er Calumny . 
Under a marble Tantb, 
Li^ Blaise Pascal, ofClermonty the son (fSte- 
pken Passat y President (f ffie High Court of Aids 
at^Auvefg^y who c^r haioing . spenH a few years 
in ctosi retiremeniy and meditatioh on the divine 
lawy died-happibf and. ret^icatsiy in tke.peaci qf 
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Christy on the'X^h of August I663i ageitS^ years. 
From his study of poverty and humitiiy he wished 
his grave might remain without any particular 
mark, and that he might be concealed after his 
death as he had always desired to be during his 
life. But Florian Perier, Counsellor in the same 
Court of Aidsy and the affectionate husband of 
Gilberte Pascal, the sister of Blaise Pascal, could 
not yield to his wishes in this respect ; he has there- 
fore placed here this tablet, in order to signify his 
own affection for him, and to exhort Christians to 
the christian duty of giving himself and the ife- 
eeased the benefit of their prayers. 



[It has already been intimated, that,— at the 
time Pascal determined to abandon mere hu- 
man science, and to devote himself entirely 
to the service of God and religion, — he resolved, 
as a mean of doing this more effectually,' to 
renounce all pleasure, and all superfluity, and 
to employ the principal part of his income in 
the relief of the poorT] To these resolutions he 
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UfSlitBStA Aositig tlM wisainder df hii life^ with 
« dcgweof «tri«tn««»i ttM* M seldom, if ^er, 
Im^P excj^f^d, ^yea ip Catholic Countries. 

It appears that he was naturally fond of sea- 
soned dishes^ but from that period he entirely 
debarred himself from them; and would not 
suffer an^ thing aeid ar stimulating^ whi<^ 
b^ig^il^d ^h^ ^voiir of (he fpod^ to be mi:$a4 
il^ l^ny cuticle of bis diet. The complaint in hi$ 
. stomach made it necessary for him to live on 
delicate meat; but he determined this should 
not become a source of any gratification. When 
he was asked after a meal, whether be liked 
what he had^%t^j bi» rep^y always w^s, ^' I 
really paid . no attention to its taste." He 
was as strict respecting the quantity as the 
flavour of his food^ and allotted himself only 
as much as he thought absolutely necessary for 
the . preservation of his health ; nor would he 
on any account ever be persuaded to exceed it. 
On the otl^ hs^nd, he took the most nauseous 
sd^iqin^ without any appearance of aversion 
or disgust ; and whea his sister used tp express 
her wrprise at this, he would say, " Why do you 
woader 9ft it ? Do I not know that it is un* 
pleasant before I talie it ? And do I not take it 
VQl^Qtarily ? Surprise or violence may produce 
aversion; but how can X pretend tp dislike 
what is the object of my choice ?" On one oc- 
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c^ion, when he had a difficulty of swallowing 
connected with his disorder, his physicians or- 
dered him to take an opening medicine, com? 
posed of very nauseous drugs, every other day 
for three months. He could only swallow at 
that time by tea-spoonfuls, and could take no- 
thing till it was warmed. Yet he went through 
the whole of this tedious course without any 
irregularity or complaint ; showing unquestion- 
ably a degree of resolution, which could only 
be the result of reflection and steadiness of 
mind. 

His sentiments respecting outward appear- 
ance and accommodation were as distant from 
the notions of men in common, as his senti- 
ments respecting diet. He would therefore 
have none but the plainest furniture in his 
house, and had .all the tapestry stripped off 
from his rooms. He strongly censured persons 
professing Christianity for showing any anxiety 
about the architecture of their houses, the 
beauty of their furniture, the elegance of their 
dress, or the pomp of their entertainments. 
Those, he would say, " who aspire to have every 
thing about them executed in a superior style, 
and are solicitous not to employ any but the 
best workmen, seldom consider that they are 
indulging that lust of tlie eye which the scrip- 
ture condemns, and are cherishing a disposi- 
1 
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tion that has a tendency to extinguish that po* 
verty of spirit and contempt of the world which 
the gospel requires. Choose the artificers that 
are poor and honest, without curiously hunting 
after that sort of excellency which is neither 
useful nor necessary. O that my whole heart 
were penetrated with those sentiments of po- 
verty which my understanding dictates. I am 
firmly persuaded that poverty is a considerable 
mean of promoting our salvation." 

But Pascal did not assume the appearance 
of poverty in order to accumulate riches ; nor 
were his restraints imposed on himself in order 
to aiford him a pretext for withholding comfort 
fi'om others. " I love poverty," said he, " be- 
cause Jesus Christ loved itj and I love pro- 
perty, because it affords me the means of re- 
lieving the distressed." His income however 
was small, and his ill-health sometimes occa- 
sioned it to be barjely equal to his expenses. 
At such times he has borrowed of others, to 
prevent the poor from being disappointed. And 
when his friends blamed him for this, he used 
to reply, that he had always observed, if a man 
was ever so poor, he still left some property 
behind him when he died. It is to be recol- 
lected, however, that Pascal was a single man„ 
and that his income, though small, was inde- 
pendent. He scorned the thought of defrauding 

2 
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any man ; and though, by his will, a great part 
of his property was bequeathed to the neces- 
sitous, he paid a proper regard to the just ex- 
pectations of his sister and her children. 

" His charity toward the poor had always 
been remarkable," says Madame Perier, " but 
it was so much increased toward the close of 
his life, that I could not please him so much by 
any thing as by talking to him about them. 
In the last four years, he exhorted me earnestly 
to devote mvself to their service, and to em- 
ploy my children in it likewise. When I re- 
plied, that I thought it would lead me from 
proper attention to my family, he would say, I 
only made that objection from want of inclina- 
tion ; that there were different degrees of this 
virtue, and that it might be so practised as not 
to injure our domestic concerns; — that the 
practice of it was the general duty of all Chris- 
tians, and that no particular mark was wanted 
to make us know whether we were called to it 
or not, since it is that by which Jesus Christ has 
declared he will judge the world. He used also 
to remark, that visiting the poor was of the 
greatest utility, by giving us continual oppor- 
tunities of seeing the distresses they endure ; 
and that when we witnessed how often, even 
under the pressure of disease, they were in want 
of the most necessary things, we must be very 

F 
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hard-hearted not to be lyiUing to deprive our- 
selves of what is useless and superfluous, in or- 
der to relieve them. 

** This sort of conversation used sometimes 
to lead us to consider of adopting some general 
plan for the supply of the necessitous of every 
description* But this he did not approve ; and 
would say that we are not called to this duty in 
a general, but in a particular manner ; and that, 
in his opinion, the manner of serving the poor, 
which was most acceptable to God, was to serve 
them individually, as we could ; each one ac- 
cording to his own ability, and according to 
their peculiar circumstances, without forming 
great schemes, which he thought had too mueh 
in them of that parade which he always con- 
demned. Not that he objected to the estab^ 
lishment of general hospitals. On the contrary, 
he had a great regard for them, as he evidenced 
by his will. But he said such great enterprises 
were fit only for certain persons of talents and 
fortune, whom God raised up for that purpose, 
and led on to it, as it were, visibly* But that 
this was not the general duty of every one, 
like the constant assistance of the poor indivi 
dually.'* 

One particular instance of his benevolence 
deserves to be inserted in this place. About 
three months before his death, as he was return-? 
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ing from mass^ a beautiful girl, about fifteeix 
years of age, came to him to beg alms, plead- 
ing, that her father was dead, that her mother 
and herself had just come up, in want, from the 
country to Paris; that her mother had that 
morning been taken ill, and was carried to the 
Hotel-Dieu. He was strongly impressed w^th 
the danger of prostitution to which the poverty 
and beauty of the poor girl exposed her, and he 
therefore immediately bade her follow him, and 
conducted her to a neighbouring seminary, 
where he gave charge of her to a respectable 
ecclesiastic, giving him at the same time some 
money, and desiring that he would see her 
placed where die might have such instriiction 
as would fit her foir a place of decent servitude. 
He afterwards sent a woman to purchase suit- 
able clothing for her; but gave her a strict 
charge not to mention his name to the eccle- 
siastic, and to take no notice of the affair to 
any one : nor did she, till after his dealth. 

His notions respecting the common manifes- 
tations of affection and endearment between re- 
latives, appear to have been carried to an ex- 
treme. He sometimes even censured Madame 
Perier for her kind attentions to himself : And 
she says she used'^to complain of this to her sis- 
ter Jacqueline, thinking it was a mark of want 
of regard for her. But her sister assured her she 

'F2 
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was mistaken in ascribing it to such a cause ; 
and she adds, that he afterward fully proved this 
on an occasion, when she stood in need of his 
assistance, which he gave her with such earnest- 
ness, and such evident marks of tender affection, 
that it was impossible for her to doubt it any 
longer. His prevailing idea was, that the heart 
is only for God, and that to devote it in any 
degree to creatures, is to deprive him of that 
right of which he is most jealous. Hence he 
often blamed his sister for her fond caresses of 
her children, and endeavoured himself con- 
stantly to cultivate a manifest indifference to- 
ward his nearest friends and relations, which it 
may be more safe to applaud in him, than to 
recommend to the imitation of others. 
^ He was remarkably, and more j ustly, scru- 
pulous with regard to common conversation, 
in which levity and jesting were particularly 
disgusting to his mind, and the least indelicate 
allusion highly offended him. He often ex- 
pressed thankfulness to God, that his bad state 
of health, and the consequent necessity of liv- 
ing comparatively retired, had so much con- 
tributed to preserve him from the temptations 
of youth ; and from those vain amusements 
and pleasures to which health and intercourse 
with the world would have continually exposed 
him, and which are so inimical to that commu- 
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nion with God, which ought to be the grand 
object of a Christian's pursuit."! 

Pascal has been accused of vanity ; and it 
appears that he himself thought this his princi- 
pal snare. In order to check the emotions of 
a passion to which he felt himself subject, he 
wore roimd his body a cincture of iron, set with 
sharp points, which he used to strike with his 
elbow or hand when he was conscious of those 
feelings of pride which he so strongly con- 
demned. 

Whatever may be thought of this, and of 
other austerities which he practised on himself, 
when those just views of human depravity, and 
of the vanity of life are considered, which a man 
possessed of Pascal's penetration and piety niust 
naturally entertain in a state of declining health, 
and under the prejudices of a Roman Catholic 
education, they will at least claim our indul- 
gence, if not our commendation. Perhaps even, 
many who feel disposed to ridicule or to blame 
them wbuld do well to consider, whether if the 
sentiments which the gospel inspires and incul- 
cates on these important points were more pre- 
dominant in their minds, it would not at least 
abate their own thirst for worldly grandeur, 
and damp their ardour for sensual gratifica-' 
tions. A contrite papist, whom superstitious 
prejudice ha§ woynded with an aculeated gir- 
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die, or encumbered with a ponderous fetter, 
though laughed at and derided by the world, 
may be more acceptable in the sight of the Dis- 
cerner of hearts, than the wild reformer who 
treats him with disdain, and makes his own li- 
berty the cloak for his lolly. 

It must also be obsei ved, that Pascal did not' 
imagine his religion was to consist merely in 
outward observances; nor did he ascribe to 
his own virtue or merit, the changes he had 
'experienced in his disposition. Far from it. 
On a paper found after his death was the fol- 
lowing memorandum. " I preserve my fide- 
lity toward all men. I do not render evil to 
those who injure me j but I wish them a condi- 
tion like my own, in which one receives nei- 
ther good nor evil from the greiater part of 
mankind. I endeavour to be always upright, 
sincere, and faithful to all with whom I have to 
do. I feel a tenderness of h^art for those to 
whom God has more closely imited me; and 
whether I am alone, or in the sight of others, 
in all my actions I have an eye to God who is 
to judge them, and to whom I have devoted 
them. Such are my present feelings ; and every 
day of my life I bless my Redeemer who has 
produced them in me, and who of a man full of 
weakness, misery, concupiscence, pride and am- 
bition, has made a man exempt from the domi- 
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nion of these evils by the power of his grace, 
to which alone it is due, having nothing in my- 
self but misery and horror." 

With all these sentiments it cannot appear 
suprising that Pascal should be exact in the 
observance both of public and private devotion. 
That part of The Sacred Office which is called 
Les Petites Heures, and which chiefly consists of 
the sections^/of the 119th Psalm, was his con- 
stant manual. As he was a Catholic, he 
must be expected to have written and act- 
ed like a Catholic. He paid great respect to 
the relics preserved by the Romish Church; 
and his reason for so doing may be collected 
from the observation in page 339 of this vo- 
lume. 

Another discriminating feature in his charac- 
ter must not be forgotten : namely his loyalty 
to the King. Pascal was no anarchist. He 
had too much sense to pluck the jewels out of 
a monarch's crown, and scatter them among a 
mob ; nor would he ever have helped to de- 
throne his lawful Sovereign, in order to set up 
a traitor. During some iiisurrections which 
occurred while he resided in Paris, he took a 
distinguished part in opposition to the faction 
with which they originated ; and said, that 
sooner than join with persons who promoted re- 
bellion, he would go out as a common assassin, 

f4 
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or a robber on the highway. He saw through 
the cobweb pretexts under which the disaffected 
and the disappointed cloak their endeavours to 
overturn an established order of things ; and tho- 
roughly understood all the pick-lock machi- 
nery with which they go to work. A remark 
found on one of his papers, and which is in- 
serted in the last paragragh of page 242, dis- 
closes one of the grand secrets of the revolution 
manufactory. 

But while Pascal was irreconcileable to re- 
bels against his King, he indulged no resent- 
ment against injuries to himself. And though 
Voltaire has accused him of malignity in his . 
attack on the Jesuits, none who understand 
that attack can think his censures too severe^ . 
or the occasion too trivial on which they were 
published. The Provincial Letters were a de- 
fence of Christianity against its pretended 
friends ^ and the work he intended to have com- 
posed, if his life had been spared, would have 
been a defence of it against its open, but perhaps 
less dangerous enemies. 

Of this work he once gave an outline in con- 
versation with his friends, who requested he would 
tell them his plan. He detailed it without any 
preparation in an extempore discourse, which 
lasted between two. and three hours, charming 
thexa with the connected series of argument it 
3 
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contained, and the eloquence and animation 
with which it was delivered. 

That he did not live to complete his design, 
has been often esteemed a matter of regret, and 
indeed in some respects it may justly so be con- 
sidered. But in our regret on this head, we can 
only lament our own disappointment. The 
cause he meant to defend, remains on a firm 
and immoveable rock, against which the gates 
of hell shall never prevail. 

A small part only of his materials for this 
work was committed to writing; and that on 
loose papers, the contents of which, after his 
death, were arranged and copied by his execu- 
tors, who published them, with some other de- 
tached pieces that he had left, under the title of 
The Thoughts of Mr. Pascal on Religion^ and 
various other Subjects. 

This publication met with general acceptance 
among the religious world; and has received, 
as it deserved, the highest encomiums. Per- 
haps no human composition, however, is en- 
titled to unqualified praise. We are not there- 
fore to expect that Tlie Thoughts of Pascal will 
be found in every particular correct and unex- 
ceptionable. But as they were not finished by 
himself for the press, and as some of them were 
probably never intended for publication, they 
are scarcely fair objects for the rigour of criti- 
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cism, especially as far as relates to composition 
and style. Nevertheless, notwithstanding all 
their defects, the general excellence, beauty, and 
originality with which they abound, will always 
make them interesting to a sober and judicious 

reader. 

It was for this very reason that Voltaire thought 
he should hardly do enough to undermine the 
influencie of Christianity in the world, if he 
suffered so popular a book as The Thoughts of 
Pascal to be circulated only in their original state. 
He therefore undertook to corrupt them in a 
veay, which exhibits one of the most singular 
specimens of literary artifice that has ever been 
imposed upon the world. 

The artifice alluded to was that of publishing 
an edition of the Thoughts of Pascal, with 
Notes by Voltaire himself. In this edition he 
differently arranged, or rather disarranged the 
Thoughts themselves, so as to destroy much of 
their beauty and force. Some new passages 
v^ere inserted, taken from manuscripts of Pascal 
to which he had access; and in the ^introduc- 
tion of which he has taken care to blend some 
abominable things of his own invention, for the 
purpose of making Pascal appear as great an 
hypocrite as himself. Added to this, he has 
also introduced into the body of the work, and 
mnder the running title of " Pascal's Thoughts/* 
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a discourse intended to bring the immortality 
of the soul into question. The Phraseology of 
many of Pascars Thoughts is also changed; 
and the notes are added here and there, in or- 
der to make some passages appear laughable, 
others weak, and others absurd. Nothing can 
be more clear than that Voltaire's design in this 
publication was of the most abandoned kind; 
and that it was sent abroad on purpose to disse- 
minate his own pernicious and abominable senti- 
ments, with the greater success, among the read- 
ers of Pascal, who would not have been so likely 
to see them in any other way ; ^ and in order at 
the same time to weaken the energy of Pascal's 
observations, by exhibiting them in an uncon- 
nected and mutilated form. 

He has also attacked them in other of his 
writings. Where he has expressed himself most 
seriously on the subject, he says, " It is my 
opinion, that Mr. Pascal's design, in general, 
was to exhibit mankind in an odious light. 
He strenuously endeavours to represent us all 
as wicked and unhappy. He writes against 
human nature in pretty near the same manner 
as he wrote against the Jesuits. I shall take 
the part of human nature against this sublime 
misanthropist. Had he prosecuted the work, 
the plan of which appears in his Thoughts, he 
would have written a work full of eloquent 
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false reasonings, and falsities admirably well 
deduced." He then adds, " I am even of opi- 
nion, that all tlie books which have been lately 
written to prove the Christian Religion, will be 
so many stumbling-blocks, instead of edifying 
their readers. Do these authors pretend to 
know more of these things than Christ and his 
Apostles ? This is like surrounding an oak 
with reeds in order to support it. We may 
root up these reeds without prejudicing the 
oak." 

This passage discovers the cloven foot of its 
author^ whose only object in rooting up the 
reeds was to prejudice the oak. A work in de- 
fence of Christianity, consisting of sententious 
observations, at once forcible in argument, and 
popular in style, like the Thoughts of Pascal, 
was perhaps more directly calculated to serve 
as an antidote to the writings of Voltaire, than 
any that could have been published expressly 
against them. For Voltaire's perpetual endea- 
vour was to assail Christianity, not with any 
regular system of argument, for of that he was 
incapable, but by short jokes, and low ridicule, 
which might make it an object first of sport, 
and afterward of contempt. The step therefore 
which he took to discredit the Thoughts of Pacal, 
is equally a mark of his own malice against the 
.truth, and of the merit of a work, the good effect 
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of which he thought it necessary to counteract 
by such insidious means. 

It is scarcely worth while to detain the rea- 
der any longer by making quotations from Vol- 
taire's notes, of the obervations in which, those 
few which are just are obvious, and those that 
are unjust are useless. To repeat them would 
only be to give them greater currency. 
They have been more than sufficiently answer- 
ed by the Abbe Gauchat, and several other 
writers. 

The Thoughts of Pascal have been already 
translated into most, if not all the European 
languages. Among the rest they were trans- 
lated into English^ first by Mr. Walker, and af- 
ward by Dr. Kennett. Both these translations 
are now out of print, and the work being still 
much inquired after, it has been thought neces- 
sary to republish it. 

But neither Mr. Walker's nor Dr. Kennett's 
Translation is presented to the public in this vo- 
lume. For the former, though very literal, is de- 
fective and obscure ; and the latter, though more 
polished, is too diffuse, and not sufficiently close 
to the original. Indeed it may with truth be ob- 
served, that there is not a single page of Dr. 
Kennett's Translation, in which the genuine 
language and style of Pascal can be found. 
The style of Pascal is close and aphoristic, but 
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yet animated and striking: Dr. Kennett^s 
translation is turgid, pompous, and full of bom- 
bast. To give only one specimen — x\t the 
ch)se of Section XXI. Pascal says, " What a 
Chimaerathra is man 1 What a novelty ! What 
a Chaos ! Wliat a subject of contradiction ! A 
judge of every thing, and yet a feeble wortn of 
the earth ! The depositary of truth ; and yet a 
mere heap of uncertainty ! Th© glory and the 
outcast of the universe ! If he boasts, I humble 
him. If he humbles himself, I boast of him ; 
and always contradict him, till he is brought 
to comprehend that he is an incomprehensible 
monster," This passage Dr. Kennett amplifies 
into the following paragraph. " What a chi- 
maera then is man ! What a surprising novelty ! 
What a confused Chaos ! What a subject of 
contradiction ! A profess' d Judge of all tnings, 
and yet a feeble worm of the earth ! The great 
depositary and guardian of truth, and yet a 
Tnere huddle of uncertainty. The glory and the 
scandal of the universe ! If he is too aspiring 
and lofty y we can lower and humble him ; if too 
mean and little, we , can raise and swell him. 
To conclude, 'we can bait him with repugnancies 
and contradictions, till at last he apprehends hin^- 
self to be a monster even beyond apprehension.^* 
— Circumlocutions equally absurd in themselves, 
and equally distant from the original, may be 
found in almost every page. 
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A new translation has therefore been thought 
necessary, and is now submitted to the judg- 
ment of the public. To communicate the sen* 
timents of Pascal in his ownr style, has been the 
principal object for which it was undertaken: 
How far this object has been attained, it does 
not become the trai^Iator to determine : He 
can only say, that those who are able are wel- 
come to do better, for envy of this kind he has 
none. 
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I. 

ON THE INDIFFERENCE OF ATHEISTS. 

At were to be wished, that the enemies of 
Keli^ion would at least learn what it is, before 
they oppose it. Did Religion make its boast 
bf having a elear and perfect view of GoD, and 
of beholding him without covering or veil, it 
m^ight be justly objected, that we see nothing 
in this world that makes him known with that 
kind of evidence* But since Religion, on the* 
contrary, declares men to be in a state of dark- 
ness, and of estrangement from GoD; since it 
affirms him to have withdrawn himself from their 
discovery^ and to have chosen, in his word, the 
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the appellation of a God that hideth himself; ahd 
lastly, since it is equally employed in establish- 
ing these two maxims, that GOD has left, in his 
Church, certain characters of himself, by which 
he will make himself known to those who sin- 
cerely seek him; and yet that he has, at the 
same time, so far shaded and obscured these 
characters, as to render them imperceptible to 
those who do not seek him with their whole 
heart, what advantage is it to men who profess 
themselves negligent in the search of Truth, to 
complain so frequently, that nothing reveals and 
displays it to them ? For this very obscurity un- 
der which they labour, and which they object 
against the Church, does itself evince one of the 
two grand points which the Church maintains, 
without affecting the other, and is so far from 
overthrowing its doctrines, that it manifestly con- 
firms and supports them. 

In order to give any weight to their objec- 
tions, they ought to urge, that they hjive ex- 
erted their utmost endeavours, and have used 
.all the means of information which the Church 
recommends, without obtaining satisfaction. If 
they could say this, they would indeed attack 
" Religion in one of its pretensions : but I hope to 
show, in the following papers, that no rea^ 
sonable person can speak after this manner; aad 
I dare assert, that none ever did. We know 
Tery well, bow men act mider this indifE^^iee 
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\>t temper: they suppose themselves to have 
made mighty efforts toward the instruction of 
their minds, when they have spent some hours 
in reading the Scriptures, and have asked some 
questions of a clergyman concerning the Articles 
of Faith* When this is done, they declare to all 
the worlds that they have consulted books and 
men without success. But I cannot refrain from 
telling such men, (what I have oflen told them,) 
tibat their negligence is insuiSerable. It is not a 
foreign or a petty interest which is in dispute: 
ourselves, and our ^11 are at stake. 

[The immortality of the soul is a thing wliich 
so deeply, so infinitely concerns us, that we must 
have utterly lost all feeling, to be cold and in- 
different about it. All our actions and thoughts 
niust take so very different a course, according 
as eternal blessings may, or may not be ex- 
pected, that it is impossible for us to proceed 
With judgment and discretion, except we keep 
this point, wluch ought ever to be our ultimate 
object, continually in view. 

Thus bur highest interest, and our principal 
duty, is to get light into a subject on which our 
whole conduct depends. And, therefore, in the 
niunber of wavering and unsatisfied men, I make 
the greatest difference imaginable between those 
who do their utmost to obtain instruction^ and 
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those who live without ever thinking or troubling 
themselves about it.^ 

I cannot but feel compassion for those who- 
sincerely grieve at being in this doubtful state of 
mind; who look upon it as the greatest of mis- 
fortunes, and who spare no pains to be delivered 
from it, by making these researches their chief 
and most serious employ. But as for those whc 
pass away their life without reflecting on its 
final issue, and who, merely because they do not 
find in themselves sufficient evidence to convince 
them, neglect to seek it elsewhere, and to ex-' 
amine to the bottom, whether the opinions pro- 
posed be such as men are wont to entertain 
through credulous simplicity, or Such as, thouglr 
obscure in themselves, are yet built on solid and 
immoveable foundations, I consider them in a 
very different light. This carelessness about an 
affair in which themselves, their eternity, their 
all, is concerned, rather provokes my resentment 
than engages my pity. Nay, it strikes me with 
wonder and astonishment ; it is a monster to my 
apprehension. I speak not this from the pious 
zeal of a rapturous devotioa: on the contrary, I 
affirm, that the Iov6 of ourselves, the interest of 
liiankind, and the most simple glinuneringS of 
reason, do naturally inspire us with these senti- 
ments ; and that to know this, we iieed only see 
what persons of the meanest capacities under-' 
stand. 
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Pt requires no great superiority of mind to 
discover, that nothing in this world is productive 
of true and solid satisfaction ; that all our plea- 
sures are merely^ vanity, that our troubles are 
innumerable, and that, after all, death, which 
threatens us every moment, must, in a few years, 
perhaps in a few days, put us into an eternal 
«tate of Happiness, or Misery, or Annihilation, 
Between us and Heaven, or Hell, or Annihila- 
tion, there is nothing interposed but life, the 
most brittle thing in all the world; pow 95 the 
happiness of heaven is certainly not designed 
for those who doubt whether their souls be im- 
mortal, such persons have nothing to expect 
but the miserable chance of annihilation, or 
he\ir} 

Nothing can be more true, and nothing more 
terrible than this. Let us brave it as we will, in 
this must end the most splendid life that is spent 
upon earth. 

It is in vain for ftien to turn aside their 
thoughts from this eternity which awaits them, 
as if they were able to destroy it by neglecting 
to think of it : it subsists in spite of tJieni^ it is 
hastening on, and death, which is to draw the 
curtain from it, will, in a sholrt time, infallibly 
reduce them to the dreadful necessity of being 
for ever annihilated, or for ever miserable. 

We have here a doubt of the most awful con-* 
tKquence,. and to be the subject of it is in4ispiit 
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tably a most serious misfortune : but, at the same 
time, it is an indispensable duty not to remain 
under it, without inquiring diligently to be delir. 
vered from it. 

{I^He, then, who doubts, and yet seeks not to be 
resolved, is equally unhappy and unjust; but if 
withal he is easy and contented, if he freely 
avows his indifference, and, above all, if he takes 
a pride in professing it, and makes this most de- 
plorable condition the subject of his vanity and 
pleasure, I have not words to fix a name on so 
^travagant a creature. 

Whence can a man derive such sentiments? 
What pleasure can there be in expecting nothing 
but misery without resource? What cause is 
there for vanity in finding one's self in impene- 
trable darkness ? Or what consolation in despair- 
ing for ever of a comforter ? 

To be at ease in such ignorance, is a thing 
so monstrous, that they who live in it ought to 
be arqused to a sense of its stupidity and extra- 
vagance, by having their inward reflections laid 
open before them, that they may be confounded 
at the prospect of their pwn folly, For thus it 
is that men reason, who thus obstinately remain 
ignorant of whs^ they are, without seeking for 
information : 

'< I know not who has sevA me into the world ; 
nor what the world is, nor what I am myself, 
I am shockingly ignorant of all things, I kQofr 
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not what my body is, what my senses are,, or 
what my soul is. This very part of me which 
thinks what I speak, which reflects upon itself, 
and upon every thing around me, is yet as igno- 
rant of itself as it is of every thing else, I behold 
these frightful spaces of the universe with which 
I am encompassed, and feel myself confined to 
one little comer of the vast extent, without im-t 
^ derstanding why I am placed in this part of it 
rather than in any other; or why the short period 
of time that is allotted me to live, was assigned 
to me at this particular point, rather than any 
other, of the whole eternity which was before 
me, or of that which is to come after me. I see 
nothing but infinities on all sides, which swallow 
me up like an atom, or like a shadow, which 
endures but a single instant, and is never to re-» 
turn. All that I know is, that I must shortly 
die ; but what I am most ignorant of is this very 
death, fi^om which I cannot escape, 

" As I know not whence I came, so I know 
not whither l am going; only this I know, that 
at my departure out of the world, I must either 
be for ever annihilated, or fall into the hands of 
an incensed GoD, without being able to decide 
which of these two conditions will be my ever- 
lasting portion, 

** Such is my state, so fiill of weakness, ob- 
scurity, and wretchedness. And from all this 
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I conclude, that I ought to pass all the days 
of my life, without ever considering what is 
hereafter to befal me ; and that I have nothing 
to do, but to follow my inclinations without 
reflection or disquiet, doing all that, which, if 
what is said of a miserable eternity be true, 
will infallibly plunge me into it. It is possible 
I might find some light to clear up my doubts; 
but I will not take the trouble to stir one foot 
in search of it ; and despising all those who do 
take pains in this inquiry, I am resolved to go 
on, without fear or foresight, and try the grand 
event; I will pass as easily as I can out of life, 
and die utterly uncertain about the eternal state 
of my future existence. "J] 

O^t is an honor to Religion that it has such 
unreasonable men for its professed enemies ; and 
their apposition is of so little importance to it, 
that, on the contrary, it serves to confirm the 
principal truths which it teaches. For the grand 
object of Christianity is tp establish these two 
principles, the depravity of human nature, and 
redemption by Jesvs Christ. Now these op- 
posers, if they are of no use in demonstrating 
the truth of redemption, by the sanctity of their 
lives, are yet highly serviceable in showing the 
corruption of nature by their unnatural senti^ 
]pients. 
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Nothing is so important to any man as his 
t)wn state ; nothing so serious to him as eternity. 
If, therefore, we find persons indifferent to the 
Joss of their being, and to the danger of everlast- 
ing misery, their temper is highly unnatural. 
They are quite different men in all other things; 
they fear the smallest inconveniencies ; they see 
them as they approach, and feel them when 
they arrive ^ and the same man who passes days 
and nights in rage and despair for the loss of a 
place, or for some imaginary affront to his ho- 
nor, is the very same mortal who knows that 
he must soon lose every thing by death, and yet 
remains without disquiet, concern, or emotion. 
This strange insensibility with respect to things 
the most awfiil in their consequences, i^i a heart 
^o acutely sensible to the meanest trifles, is a 
prodigy, an unintelligible enchantment, a super 
natural infatuation. 

A man confined in a dungeon, who does not 
know but the order for his execution is given, 
who has but a single hour to inform himself con- 
cerning it, and that one hour sufficient, in case it 
have passed, to obtain it^ revocation, would act 
contrary to nature, should he make use of this 
hour not to procure the necessary information, 
but to play and divert himself; yet such is the 
condition of the persons we are describing; only 
ivith this difference, that the evils with which 
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.they are threatened, are infinitely greater than 
the mere loss of life, and the transient punish- 
ment which the prisoner would have to fear. 
Yet they run thoughtlessly upon the precipice, 
casting a veil over their eyes, to keep themselves 
from discerning it, and making mock of those 
who warn them of their dangerQ 

Thus not only the zeal of those who do seek 
God, demonstrates the truth of Religion, but 
likewise the blindness of those who do not seek 
him, and who pass their days in this horrible 
ne^ect. There must have been a strange revo- 
lution in the nature of man, to be able to live in 
such a state, much more to applaud and value 
himself upon it. For supposing it to be abso- 
lutely certain, that there is nothing but an- 
nihilation to fear after death, would not this 
rather be a cause for dejection, than. for pride? 
And is it not the highest pitch of extravagance, 
if we have no certainty of this, to glory because 
we are in doubt ? 

And yet, after ajl, it is too evident that man 
has so far declined from his original nature, that 
there is in his heart a secret delight in all this. 
Nay this brutal ease between the fear either of 
hell or of annihilation, carries somewhat so 
tempting in it, that not only do those who im- 
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happily are sceptically inclined, make a boast 
of it, but even those who are not, think it some- 
thing brave to pretend to be so. For experience 
shows lis, that most of those who pretend to in- 
fidelity are of this latter kind, mere counterfeits 
and hypocrites in atheism. They are persons 
who have heard it said, that the genteel manners 
of the world consist in thus acting the bravo. 
This is what they term throwing off the yoke, and 
which the greater number of them profess to 
do, merely in imitation of others. 

But if they have the least portion of common 
@ense, it will not be difficult to make them per- 
ceive, how miserably they deceive themselves, by 
seeking iii this way for applause and esteem. 
For tl^is is not the nvethod to gain credit, even 
with worldly men, who are able to judge rightly 
on things, and who know that the only method 
of succeeding, is to appear honest, faithful, pru- 
dent, and capable of advancing the interest of . 
our friends ; for men naturally love nothing but 
that which some way contributes to their benefit, 
Put what benefit can we derive from hearing a 
man confess that lie has shaken dif the yoke of 
Jleligion ; that he does not beheve there is a God 
who watches over his actions ; that he considers 
Wmself as absolute master of his own conduct, 
and accountable for it only to himself? Does he 
think we shall be induced from, hence to repose 
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a greater degree of confidence in him ; and to 
look to him for comfort, advice, or assistance, in 
the difficulties of life ? Can he imagine we are 
greatly delighted when he tells us, that he doubts 
whether our souls be any thing better than a 
little wind or smoke ; especially if he tells it us 
with an air of assurance and satisfaction? Is such 
a thing to be spoken of with pleasantry? or 
should it not rather be uttered with sadness, 
as the most melancholy reflection that can be 
mentioned. 

Qf they would but think seriously on the sub- 
ject, they must perceive this conduct to be so 
very ill chosen, so contrary to good manners, and 
so remote even from that gentility to which tftiey 
pretend, that nothing can more effectually ex- 
pose them to the contempt and aversion of man- 
kind, or mark them out as persons defective in 
understanding and judgment. And, indeed, 
should we require of them an account of their 
•sentiments, and of -the reasons for which they 
call Religion in question, what they have to offer 
would appear so weak and contemptible, that it 
would rather confirm us in our belief. This is 
what a person once told them with great pro- 
priety. If you continue (said he) to talk at 
this rate, you will infallibly make me a 
Christian. And he was in the right; for who 
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Would not tremble to find himself entangled in 
the same opinions, with associates so truly con- 
temptible ?J 

f^hose therefore who only counterfeit these 
principles, are extremely unhappy in putting 
a constraint on their natural disposition, in order 
to render themselves the most impertinent of all 
mankind. If they are heartily and sincerely 
concerned at their want of information, let them 
not dissemble it. A confession of this can never 
be shameful ; for tiiere is really no shame, but in 
being shameless. Nothing betrays so much 
weakness of understanding, as not to perceive 
the misery of man without God, Nothing is a 
surer token of extreme baseness of spirit, than 
not to wish for the reality of eternal pro- 
mises. No man is so truly a coward, as he that 
acts the brave against heaven. Let them there- 
fore leave these impieties to those who are born 
with a judgment so unhappy, as to be capable 
of entertaining them in earnest. If they cannot 
be Christian MeUy let them be Men of Honor : 
and let them at least acknowledge, that there are 
but two sorts of persons who deserve to be ac- 
counted reasonable; either those who serve God 
with all their heart, because they know him ; or 
those who seek him with all their heart, because 
AS yet they know him not. 
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To those persona then who sincerelj inquirei 
afber God, and who, heing sensible of their mi-" 
sery, truly desire to be rescued from it, it is just 
to contribute our labour and service, to assist 
them in finding out that light of which they feel 
the want. 

But as for those who live without either know- 
ing God, or endeavouring to know him, they 
look on themselves as so little deserving their 
own care, that they cannot but be unworthy the 
care of others : and it requires all the charity of 
1i)e religion they despise, not to despise th^m to 
such a degree, as to abandon them to their own 
folly. But since Itie same religion obliges us to 
consider them, while they remain in this life, a3 
still capable of God's enlightening Grace; and 
to believe it possible, that, in a very short time^ 
they may be filled with a greater degree of 'fiuth 
than ourselves ; and that we, on the other hand> 
may hll into their blindness ; we ou^t to do 
for them, what we desire should be done to us 
in their case ; to entreat them that they would 
take pity on themselves, and, at least, advance a 
»t^ or two, and try if they can discover the 
light. To this end let them employ, in the pe- 
rusal of this work, a few of those hours which 
they spend so unprofitably in other pursuits^ 
It is possible they may gain somewhat by the 
trading; iat least, they cannot be great losers. 
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But if any shall apply themselves to it, with 
perfect sincerity, and with an unfeigned desire 
of knowing the truth, I hope they will meet 
with satisfaction, a«d be convinced by those 
proofs of our divine Religion, which ttiey will 
here find collected together*"^ 
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THE CHARACTERS OF TRUE RELIGION. 

L A RUE Religion will always distinguish itself 
by . obliging men to love Gk>d, This is what 
n£|,tursil ju$tice requires, and yet what no ReU« 
gion but the Christian h^s ever enjoined."]] 

It ought likewise to know the concupiscence 
of man, and his utter insufficiency for the attain-< 
ment of virtue by his own strength. It should 
likewise point out the proper remedies for this 
defect; of which prayer is the chief* Our Re^ 
ligion has done all this, and no other has ever 
taught us to beg of God the power to love and 
obey him. 

[^ To establish the truth of a religion, it is ne- 
cessary that it should be acquainted with hu-^ 
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man nature. For our true nature and true hap^ 
piness, true virtue and true religion, are things, 
the knowledge of which is inseparable. It should 
also be able to discern the greatness and thc^ 
meanness of man; together with the reason of 
both. What religion, the Christian only excepted,- 
has ever made all these known ? 

Other religions, as those of the heathens, are 
more popular, for they consist only in external 
appearance; but then they are not adapted to 
men of talents and understanding. A religion 
purely intellectual, might be fitter for men. of 
genius, but would by no means be suited to the 
common ranks of mankind. Christianity alone 
is proportioned to all ; for it consists both of that 
which is internal, and of that which is external. 
It raises the most ignorant to inward and spiri- 
tual acts, and brings down the most intelligent to 
outward performances, and is never complete 
but when it joins one of these effects to the 
other. For it is both necessary that the common 
people should understand the spirit of the letter , 
and that the learned should submit their spirit to 
the lettei% by the performance of outward ac- 
tions. 

That we are in ourselves hateful, reason alone 
will convince us ; and yet there is no Religion 
but the Christian which teaches us to hate our- 
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selves; 'whescefore no other Religion can be en- 
trained by those who know themselves to be 
worthy of noltiing but hatred. 

No Religion, except the Christian, has un- 
derstood that man is the most excellent of visible 
creatures, and, at the same time, the most mi- 
serable. Some, perceiving the reality of his 
^cellence, have censured, as mean and ungrate- 
fid, the low opinion which men naturally enter-^ 
tain of themselves. Others, well knowing the 
unhappy effects of his baseness and misety, have 
treated with the greatest ridicule those senti- 
mentB of grandeur, which are no less natural to 
men. 

Our Religion alone has taught that man is 
bom in sin: no sect of philosophers ever said 
this; therefore none of them ever declared the 
truth. 

God being conceited from us, every Religion 
which does not teach ^bst he is so, is false; and 
every Religion which does not i^ow the reason 
why he is so, must be barren and unedifying: 
our Rciigioii has done bath. 

That Religion which consists in believing, thai 
man has fallen from a state gf glory and com- 
Hinnication vrith Grod, to a state of sorrow, 
humiliation, and estrangemait from God; but 
lAiat he dtould be at length restored by a Mes- 
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siah who was to come, has always been in the 
world. All things have passed away — but this, 
for which all other things exist, has remained/J 
For God, having designed to form to himself a 
holy people, whom he would separate from all 
other nations, deliver from their enemies, and 
settle in a place of rest, was pleased expressly 
to promise, not only that he would do this, but 
that he would come himself into the world for 
that purpose ; and foretold, by his prophets, the 
very time and manner of his coming. In the 
mean while, to confirm the hope of his elect 
through all ages, he gave them continual types 
and figures, and never left theni without as- 
surances both of his power and his inclination 
to save them. For immediately after the crea- 
tion of man, Adam was the witness of these, 
being made depositary of the promise concern- 
ing a Saviour to be bom of the seed of the 
woman; and though men, so near the 
time of their first creation, could not have 
forgotten their creation, and their fall, or the 
promise which God had given them of a Re- 
deemer; yet since they suffered themselves to 
be carried away into all sorts of corruptions 
and disorders, God was pleased to raise up holy 
men, as Enochs Lantech, and others, who pa- 
tiently waited for that Messiah who was pro- 
mised from the conunencement of the world. 
After this, when the wickedness of men was 
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arrived at its highest pitch, God sent Noah, 
whom he saved, when all the rest of the world 
was drowned, by a miracle which testified at 
once the power of God to save the world, and 
his determination to do so, by raising up to the 
woman the seed which he had promised. This 
miraculous interposition, was sufficient to esta- 
blish the hopes of mankind, and the memory 
of it was still firesh in their minds ; when God 
renewed his promises to Abraham, who dwelt in 
the midst of idolaters, and revealed to him the 
mystery of the Messiah that was to come. In 
the days of fisaac and Jacob, iniquity had spread 
itself over the whole earth; yet these holy pa- 
triarchs lived in faith, and the latter of them, as 
he blest his children when he was dying, cried 
out, with a degree of transport which interrupted 
his discourse, / have waited for thy salvation, 
O Lord. 

rThe Egyptians were polluted with idolatry and 
magic ; and the people of God were led away 
by their example ; yet Moses, with other excel- 
lent persons, saw. him who was invisible, and 
adored him, looking forward to those eternal 
blessings which he was preparing for them. 

The Greeks and Bjomcms afterwards spread the 
worship of fictitious deities : The Poets invented 
diflferent systems of Theology : Philosophers were 
divided into a thousand different sects; yet there 
were always in /?/flie^, men chosen to prophesy 
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of the coming of the Messiah^ who was unknown 
to every other nation. 

At length, in the fUness of time, he came; 
and ever since his appearance, notwithstanding 
all the schisms and heresies which have arisen, 
all the kingdoms which hg.ve been destitr^ed, 
and the numerous changes which have taken 
place in ail things^ this same church, that wor* 
ships him who has ever been adored, still subsists 
without intemiptiem. And*— what is astonii^ing, 
unparalleled, and altogether divine — this Reli- 
gion which has always endured, has been always 
opposed. A thottsaald times has it been, appa- 
rently, on the very brink of total destruction ; and 
as often as it has been so, so often ha^ it been 
rescued by some extraordinary interposition of 
Almighty Power. And it is still further asto- 
nishing, that it should always have been able to 
stand, without, in any degree, yielding to the will 
of its oppressors^] 

States must infallibly perish, if they did not 
often permit their laws to give way to necessity : 
but religion h^ never done this, and yet has 
stood its ground. But either such accommoda- 
tions, or miracles, are indispensable. It is no 
wonder that governments should preserve them- 
selves, by yielding to circumstances ; and yet it 
is in some degree improper, to call this preserv- 
ing theacHselv^, and hence we see that they have 
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aU> at length) been utterly destroyed, nor has any 
one (A^ them lasted so Icmg as fifteen hundred 
year^, But tibat this religion shoidd have always 
ecmtinued unchanged and infl^ble, this is tnily 
diyii>e* 

Truth wonld be too much obscured, if it were 
dtetitnte of visiWe appearances ; of wfaidi this is 
a very wonder&l one,— that it should have been 
always perpetuated in a Church, or visible as- 
sembly. Its lustre, on the other hand, would be 
too great, if this church w^e altogether midivided 
in opinion: But in order to find out which 
opinion is true, we have only to examine what 
has alxjouys been held by it : for it is certain that 
what is tru^, has never ceased to have a place in 
it ; while nothing that is fake, has been always 
maintained. 

Thus has faith in the Messiah been perpetu- 
ally maintained. The tradition conc^ning him 
was handed down regularly fi-om Adam to No€kh 
and Moses. After these, the prophets predicted 
hi6 coming ; at the same time fcnretdling. other 
things, which were from time to time ftilfilled in 
the eyes of the world ; and which demonstrated 
the truth of their mission, and oonsequ^atly of 
their promises concerning Him. They unani- 
moudy declared, that the law giveii to them was 
but preparatory to that of the Messiah i that, till 
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he came it should subsist, but that the latter 
should endure for ever ; and that by this means, 
either the law of Moses ^ or that of the Messiah, 
of which it was a promise, should always con- 
tinue upon earth ; and in fact, it has always con- 
tinued. Jesus Christ came under all the circum- 
stances they had predicted. He wrought mira- 
cles, as did also his Apostles, who converted the 
gentile world: and the prophecies being thereby 
fulfiUed, the Messiah is for ever demonstrated. 

I see many contrary religions, all of which 
must be false but one. Each of them claims 
credit upon its own authority, and deals out its 
threatenings against all who disbelieve it. " I do 
not therefore take them at their word. For they 
can all do alike in this respect, just as every man 
can call himself a prophet. But, in Christianity, 
I see the accomplishment of prophecies, and 
an infinite number of miracles, attested beyond 
all reasonable doubt, and these I find in no other 
religion. 

The only religion which is contrary to our na- 
ture, in its presenjfc state ; which opposes oiu: plea- 
sures, and which at first sight appears contrary 
to common sense, is that which has subsisted 
from the beginning. 

The whole arrangement of things ought to 
twn ou the estabUshment and grandeur of reli* 
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gion: Men should feel within them sentiments 
agreeable to what it teaches; and in a word, it 
ought to be so much the object and centre, to 
which all things tend; that whosoever under- 
stands the principles of it, may be enabled to 
give an account, both of human nature in parti- 
cular, and of the whole state and order of the 
world in general. 

it is upon this very foundation that profane 
men take occasion to blaspheme the Christian 
Religion — -because they misunderstand it. They 
imagine, that it consits purely in the adoration of 
the Divinity, as a great, powerful, and eternal 
Being. This is properly Deism; and stands, 
almost, as far removed from Christianity as 
Atheism, which is directly opposite to it. Yet 
hence they infer the falsehood of this religion; 
because, say they, if it were true, God WQjild 
have manifested himsdf to mankind by such in- 
disputable proofs, that it would have^Bfeen im- 
possible for any man to mistake them. 

But let them conclude what they will against 
Deism ;' they will be able to draw no such con- 
clusion against Christianity ; which acknowledges 
that, since the faU, God does not manifest him- 
self to mankind with all the evidence that he 
could do. Christianity peculiarly consists in the 
mystery of a Redeemer ; who by uniting in him- 
uelf the divine and human natures, has delivered 
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mea from the corrttptton of sin, to reconcile them 
to God in Ins divine perscMt. 

Tit theref(Mne iikstamcts men in ttiese two kn- 
portent trutfaft^ th»t there is a God whom they 
»e capable of knowing and joying v Mtd 
that there is thai corru{)tion in their natare, 
which renders tiiem unworthy of this bkas* 
ing. It is of equal importanee, to know 
both the one aad the other of these pointe. It 
10 ecfually dangerous for maa> to know God wftb- 
<mt the knowledge of his own misety ^ and to 
know hia own misery without the knowledge of a 
Bedeaner> . who can deUyer him fit>m it« For 
one without the other, bc^^ets ekher the pride oi 
Philosophers^ who knew Gods, but not their own 
l&isery ^ or> the despair of Atheists, who know diek 
own mkery, but know nothing of a Redeemer. 

And thus as it is eipially necessary to mast to 
possess^ a knowkdge of each of these principles; 
SO" 16 it to be ascribed abne to the mercy of Ged^ 
that he has. been pleased to teach them to- us. 
And this is the office of Christianity,, andi that in 
which ilB peculiar essence consists. 

Let men. examine the economy of iSae worid 
en this principle -^ said they will see,, whetlier aU 
dttngs do not tend to estaUi^ tbese two fimdai* 
infinlal truths of our rdigion.^ 

Flf angr one knows not himself tar be MR of 
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pride, ambition, concnpiscence, weaknesB, mi- 
sery, and unrighteousness, he is Wind. And if, 
knowing this, he has no desire for deliverance, 
what can be thought of so irrational a man? 
How then can we do otherwise than esteem a 
religion which so well understaxKls^ the defects of 
mtekind? Or ^ otherwise than wish that reli- 
gion may be true, which provides such suitable 
remedies against them? ^J ' 

It in^ impossible to take a view of all the 
proofe of Christiaaiity together, wiftbout feeling 
their force > which is siich, as no reasonable man 
can resist. 

Consider its establishment. That a Religion 
so opposite to nature, should have established 
itself by means so gentle, on the one hand, as to 
use no force or constraint; and so powerful on the 
other, that no torments could deter its martyrs 
from confessing it : and not only was this effected 
wifthout the assistance of any earthly prince, 
but in spite of all the princes who conspired to 
oppose it. 

Consider the holiness, the dignity, and the 
hnimlity, of a truly Christian soul. The heathen 
philosophers, sometimes, raised themselves above 
the rest of mankind, by a more regular mode of 
life^ and bydoctrines>in some degree, conformable 
to those of Christianity : but they never consir 
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dered, what Christians call humility, as a virti]^; 
they even thought it incompatible with the vir* 
tues they professed. Nothing but Cluistianity 
knew how to unite, what till then had appeared so 
inconsistent^ or to teach men, that so far from 
humility being incompatible with other virtues, 
without it all other virtues are nothing more than 
vices and defects. 

Consider the infinite wonders displayed in the 
holy scriptures; the grandeur, and more than 
human sublimity of the things they contain, 
and the admirable simplicity of their style ; in 
which there is nothing forced or affected, and 
which bears a stamp of truth that nothing can 
disprove^ 

Consider Jesus Christ himself. Whatever 
opinion we entertain of him, it is impossible to 
deny that he had a most elevated and superior 
mind, which he evinced at a very early age, be- 
fore the Doctors of the Law ; yet, iikstead of cul- 
tivating his talents by study and the society of 
the learned, he passed thirty years of his life in 
manual labour, and in entire obscurity; and 
during the three years of his public ministry, he 
took into his company, and chose for liis apostles, 
men without science, without study, without re- 
pute : while his enemies were men who passed for 
the most learned and wise of their time. A 
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strange mode of proceeding for a man who in- 
tended to establish a new religion. 

Consider, also, the persons who were chosen 
by Jesus Christ as his Apostles: men without 
learning or study, who found themselves at once 
made able to confute the most skilful Philoso- 
phers; and strong enough to withstand all the mo- 
narchs and tyrants ; who set themselves in oppo- 
sition to" the Christian Religion which they 
preached. 

Consider that miraculous succession of pro- 
phets ; who followed one another for two thousand 
years, and who all foretold, in different waySj 
even the minutest circumstances relating to the ' 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ ; the 
mission of his Apostles; the promulgation of the 
Gospel ; the conversion of the Gentiles ; and 
many other things concerning the establishment 
of Christianity ; and the abolition of Judaism, 

Consider the wonderful accomplishment of tljose 
prophecies which apply^ so exactly to the person 
of Jesus Christ, that it is impossible not to recog- 
nize him without being wilfully blind. 

Consider the state of the Jewish nation both 
before and since the coming of Jesus Christ ; its 
flourishing state before his coming, and its most 
miserable condition since their rejection of him; 
for to this day they continue without any cha* 
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racier of their rd^oa; wilii<nit a temple^ ¥^b- 
out sacrifices, dispensed all over the earth, the 
scorn and derision of every nation. 

I^Consid^ the perpetuity of Christianity ; wUch 
has always subsisted from the beginmn^ ^ the 
world, either among the saints under the Old 
Testannent, who Kved in expectation of Christ 
Jesus to come; olr Miong those who have re- 
ceived him, and believed on him, since he ac- 
tually did come. No other religion has this 
mark of perpetmty, which is the principal cha- 
racter of the true. 

Lastly, consider the holiness c^ this religion; 
its doctrines, which explain even the greatest 
ccmtrarieties in man; and all the other uncom- 
mon, mipernatural, and divine things, which 
beam forth from every part of it : and let any one 
judge, afi;er all this, if it be possible to doubt, that 
Christianity is the only true Religion, and if there 
ever was any other that could bear a comparison 
\vith it. n 
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THE TRUE RELIGION PROVED BY THE CON- 
TRARIETIES WHICH ARE DISCOVERABLE IN 
MAN, AND BY ORIGINAL SIN. 

X HE greatness and the misery of man are 
both so conspicuous, that the true religion must 
necessarily teach, that he contains in himself 
some noble principle of Greatness, and, at the 
same time, some profound source of Misery, 
For true religion will search our nature to the 
bottom, so as perfectly to understand all that is 
great, and all that is miserable in it, together with 
the reason both of one and the other. It must 
also account for those astonishing contrarieties 
which we find within us. If there be but one 
principle, or efficient cause of all things, and 
but one end of all things; true religion must 
teach us to make him alone the object of our 
worship and love. But since we find ourselves 
unable to worship him whom we know not, and 
to love any thing but ourselves; the same religion, 
which enjoins these duties, must also acquaint us 
with this inability, and teach us how it is to be 
overcome. 
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Again, in order to render man happy, it ought 
to teach us that there is a Grod, whom we are 
under obligation to lore ; that our true felicity 
consists in being devoted to him, and our only 
misery, in being sejparated from him. It ought 
to show us that we are full of darkness, which 
prevents us from knowing and loving him; and 
that thus our duty obliging us to love God, and 
our concupiscence turning us from him, we are 
ftdl of unrighteousness. It ought to discover to 
us the cause of our opposition to God, and our 
own happiness; the remedies against it, and the 
means of obtaining them. Let men consider 
all the religions in the world, with regard to 
these points, and see whether any one, ex- 
cept Christianity, can give satisfaction concern- 
ing them. 

Shall it be the doctrine of those philosophers, 
who set before us no other good than what we 
may find in ourselves? Is this the sovereign 
good? Have these men discovered the remedy 
of our evils ? Is the proper cure, for man's pre- 
sumption, to equal him with God?. And those 
who have levelled us with the beasts, and offer 
us earthly gratifications, as our only felicity, have 
they revealed the remedy for our lusts? * Lift up 
' your eyes to God,' say some; ^behold Him who 
' has stamped you with his image, and has made 
' you for his worship. You may make your- 
' selves like him; Wisdom, if you follow her di- 
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* rections, will equal you to him.' While others 
cry out, * Cast down your eyes to the ground, 

* base wonns as you are, and look at the beasts, 

* your companions.'" 

What then is to be the fate of man ! must he 
be equal to God, or to the beasts ? How fright^ 
fill a disparity is this? What then are we to be? 
What religion shall instruct us at once to correct 
our pride and our concupiscence ? What religion 
shall disclose to us our happiness, and our duty ; 
the infirmities which lead us from them, the 
cure for those infirmities, and the means of obtain- 
ing it ? Let us hear the answer of the wisdom of 
God, as it speaks to us in the Christian religion. 

It is in vain, O Men ! to seek from yourselved 
the remedy for your miseries. All your know- 
ledge can reach no further than this — that you 
can neither find happiness nor truth in your-^ 
selves. Philosophers have promised them to 
you, but they promised what they could not 
perform. They knew neither your real con- 
dition, nor your real good. How could they 
point out the remedy for your diseases, who 
did not even know what they were ? Your great- 
est evils are pride, which alienates you from 
God; and concupiscence, which attaches you to 
earth; and all they did was to cherish either one 
or the other. If they likened you to God, 
it was only to gratify your pride, by making 
you think that your nature resembled the divine : 
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9Bd as for those who sow the extmgawnce of 
such pretengions, they <»ly led you to a coatrwy 
precipice ; by tempting you to believe tbut your 
nature was like that of the bes^ste, tb^ you might 
be led to place aJl yoqr happiness in the aensua! 
delights of irrational crea4;iires! This W9fl net 
the way to convince you of your transgressiona. 
Do not therefore expect truth or consolalaon from 
-men: I am HE that has formed you, and aloone 
csm teach you what you are. You are not now 
m the state in which I cveated you. I made 
man holy, iimocent, and perfed: ; I filled him 
Widi light and understanding : I made known to 
him my wonders and my glory. The eye of 
man then saw the majesty of God. He was not in 
this darkness which blinds htm, or uader tib» 
mortality, and these miseries, which distress him. 
But he could not enjoy that glory long wittumt 
failing into presumption: he wanted to make 
himself the centre of his hafipiness, imlependent 
of my aid. He withdrew himself from my do- 
minion, a2»d as he pretended to an equality with 
me, from a desire to find his happiness in him- 
self, I abandoned him to himself; and causing 
the creatares tl^t w^^ his subjects, to revolt 
against him, I made them his enemies. Man is 
therefore now become like unto the beasts, and 
removed so &r from me, that he scarcely retains 
Jttiy fed:)le glimmer of the Auikhor of his being, 
so much has all his knowledge been either lost 
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or coniused. His senses now, bdng, not the ser- 
vants, but often the masters of his reason, have 
led him away in the pursuit of pleasure : all the 
creatures with which he is surrounded, either 
tempt or af&ict him, and exercise a kind of so- 
vereignty over him; either subduing him by 
their strength, or seducing him by their charms, 
which is the most imperious and fatal dominion 
of the two. 

Such is the present state and condition of 
men! Still a feeble instinct remains of the 
felicity of their primitive nature; while they 
are plunged in the miseries of their own blind- 
ness and lust, which is now their second 
nature^ 

From the principles which I have here laid 
open, we may discern the cause of all those 
contrarieties, which have astonished and divided 
mankind. 

Observe all those emotions of greatness and 
glory, which the sense of so many miseries is not 
able to extinguish ; and consider, whether they 
can proceed from a less powerful cause than ori- 
ginal nature. 

Know then, proud mortal ! what a paradox 
thpu art to thyself. Let thy weak reason be 

I 
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humbled; let thy frail nature be silent. Know 
that man infinitely surpasseth mans «id learn 
from thy master thy real condition^ to which 
thou art thyself a stranger. 

For, in a word, had man never frtHen into 
corruption, he would have contilmed stedfieist 
in the enjoyment of truth and happiness ; and 
had he never been any other than corrupt, he 
would have possessed no idea either of truth or 
happiness. But so great is our misery, (greater 
than if there had never been any thiftg noble in 
our condition,) that we retain an idea of happi- 
ness, though we are unable to attain it ; we fed 
some faint notion of truth, while we possess no- 
thing but falsehood -y incapa}>le both of absolute 
ignorance, and of certain knowledge. So manifest 
is ity that we have once been in a staie of perigee- 
tion, from which we are now unhappily fallen. 

• 

What then does this avidity on the one hand, 
and this impotence on the other, teach ni&j but 
that man was originally possessed of a real 
bliss, of which nothing now remaitts but the 
footst^s and empty traces, which he v«unl) 
endeavours to fill up with that which siUTe«u]s 
him; seeking in things absent, the relief which 
he does not obtain froiti such as are j^f^egeut, 
and which neither the present nor the absent 
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cdn bestow upon him ; beca^iise thiis infinite gulph 
is onljr ta be filled by an infinite and immutable 
object? 

It is nevertheless astonishing that, of all 
mysteries, that which seems to be furthest from 
owr apprehension, I mean the transmission of 
origuval sin, shotdd yet be tfiat, without which 
we must Fonain utter strangers to ourselves^ 
For undoubtedly no^ng appears more offensive 
to our Reason, than to hear that the transgression 
o£ Ihe first man attaches guilt on those, who 
bdng so vastly distant firom its fountain, seem 
incapable of being involved in it. This com* 
ixmmcation is looked upon by us, not only as im*^ 
possible, but evraa aus very unjust. For what can 
be more repugnant to our miserable rules of 
Justice, than eternally to c<»idemn an infant who 
is incapable of exercising his will, for an offence 
in which he appears to have had so little a part, 
that it was committed six thousand years before 
he was in esiatence ? Ceitainly nothing seems to 
us more harsh than such a doctrine. And, yet^ 
virithout admitting this incomprehensible mys*- 
tery, we are utterly incomprehensible to our- 
selves. The knot of our present condition, has 
all its turns interwoven in this abyss : insomuch, 
that man is more incomprehensible without this 
mystery, than the my stery itself is incomprehen- 
sible to man. 

t ^ 
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Original Sin is foolislmess to men. We allow 
it to be so. We ought not therefore to reproach 
reason for not having this knowledge ; because it 
is not pretended that reason can fathom it. But 
this foolishness is wiser than all the wisdafii of 
men; (the foolishness of Grod is wiser than man, 
1 Cor. i. 25) : For, without this, what could we 
say of man ? His whole state depends on this 
imperceptible point. Yet how should he be 
made acquainted with this by his reason^ when 
it is a thing above his reason ; and when reason, 
instead of discovering.it to him at first, disiin 
clines him to believe it when it is presented be- 
fore him ? 

These two opposite states, of innocence and 
corruption, being once laid open before us, it is 
impossible we should not recognise them. 

Let us trace our own emotions, and observe 
ourselves ; and let us see, whether we do not 
discover the lively characters of these different 
natures. 

How surprising it is, that so many contra- 
dictions should be found in one and the same 
subject ! 

This two-fold nature of man is so visible, that 
some have imagined him to have two souls : one 
single subject appearing to them, incapable c^ 
such great and sudden transitions,, from unmea^' 
surable presumption to the most dreadful abject- 
ness of spirit. 
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Thus, the several contrarieties which would 
seem most calculated to alienate men from the 
knowledge of any religion, are those very things 
which would rather conduct them to the true. 

As to myself, I confess, that as soon as ever 
the Christian religion has revealed to me this one 
principle, that human nature is depraved, and 
fallen from God, tliis opens my eyes to see every 
where the proofs of that fact. For nature is now 
in that state, that every thing, both in us ^nd out 
of us, bespeaks our loss of God, 

Without this divine information, what could 
men have done, but either become vain from 
the remaining sense of their former grandeur, 
or dejected by the consciousness of their present 
infirmity ? For, not discerning the whole truth, 
it was impossible for them to arrive at perfect 
virtue: some looking upon nature as uncor- 
rupt, and others, as irrecoverable, they could not 
but fall into vanity or sloth, the two great sources 
of every vice. They could only, either give them- 
selves up to vice, through meamiess of spirit, or 
escape from it, through pride. For those who 
knew the excellency of man, were unacquainted 
with his corruption ; so that while they e^c£^ped, 
perhaps, from indolence, they were lost in con- 
ceit : and those who were sensible of the infirmity 
of nature, were strangers to its dignity ; so that 
while they were delivered fron^ vanity, they 
plunged themselves into despair, 

I 8 
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Hence arose the various sects of the Stoics and 
Epicureans, the Dogmatists, AcademicSj &c. The 
Christian religion alone has been able thoroughly 
to cure these opposite vices ; iiot driving out 
cTie by means of the other, according to the 
ivisdoin of this world ; but expelling them, both,^ 
by the simplicity of the gospel, For while it 
exalts t]^ nghteous, even to a participation of 
the divinity, it makes them understandj^ thatj, 
in this superior state, they have still within thiem 
the fountain of all corruption^j which renders 
them, their whole life long, subject to error, to 
miseiy , to death, and to sin ; ^nd it assures the 
most impious, that they still may partake of the 
grace of their Redeemer, Thus awing those 
whom it justifies, and comforting those whom it 
condemns, it so wisely tempers hope with fear^j 
by this two-fold capability both of sin and of 
grace, which is common to all mankind, that it 
abases us infinitely more than unassisted reason 
could do, and yet without driving us to despair ; 
while it exalts us infinitely more than the pride 
of our nature can do, and yet without rendering 
us vain ; thereby demonstrating, that being alone 
exempt firpm errw and vice, it belongs only to 
itself to instruct men, and at the same to reform 
themt 

We have no idea either of the glorious state 
of Adam, ot of the nature of his transgression, or 
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of the mode in which it is transmitted to us. 
These are things which took place in a state of 
natuTQ very difiereut to oups: they transiiend 
our present capacity, and the knowledge of 
them would be of no use to deliver us from our 
miseries. All that is of importance, for us to 
know,. is this, that through Adam we are miser- 
able, depraved, and at a distance from God; 
but that we are redeemed by Jesus Christy and 
of this we have astonishing proo& in thii^ 
world. 

Christianity is most surprising. It obliges man 
to acknowledge that he is vile, and even abomi- 
nable, and yet enjoins him to aspire after a re* 
semblance of God. Were not things thus set 
against one another, this exaltation would render 
him extravagantly vain, or such a debasement 
would render him horribly abject: For misery 
leads to despair, and a sense of dignity inclines 
to presumption. 

The Incarnation discovers to man the greatness 
of his misery, by the greatness of the remedy that 
was needed for his relief. 

» 

In the Christian rehgion we find neither a 
9tate of abasement that renders us incapable of 
good, nor a state oi holiness that exempts us from 
evil. 

i4 
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No doctrine can be more suited to man, than 
this, which makes him acquainted with his two-> 
fold capacity of receiving and falling fix>m grace, 
on account of the two^fold danger to which he is 
always exposed, either of deq^air on the one 
hand, or of pride on the other. 

Philosophers never inspired men with senti- 
ments proportioned to both these conditions. 
They either inculcated notions of imqualified 
dignity, which is not the true condition of man; 
or else of unqualified meanness, which is as little 
so as the former. We ought to feel a sense of 
our meanness, not as a character of our original 
nature, but the effect of repentance ; not such as 
should lead us to continue in that meanness, but 
such as -should make us a^ire to greatness. We 
ought also to have a sense of our dignity, but of 
that which proceeds from grace> and not from 
qoierit, and which begins by humiliation. 

No man is so happy as a real Christian ^ none 
so rational, so virtuous, sO amiable. How 
little vanity does he feel when he believes him- 
self united to God ! How far is he from abject- 
ness when he ranks himself with the worms of 
the earth ! 

Who then can refuse to believe or adore this 
heavenly light } For is it nqt plearer than the 
day, that we see and feel withii^ ourselves inde^ 
lible chsgracters of excellence? And is it not 
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equally trae, that we experience every hour the 
effects of our present deplorable condition? 
What else, therefore, does this chaos^ this 
monstrous confusion in our nature proclaim, 
but the tnith of this double state, and that with a 
voice so powerful, that it cannot be gainsaid. 



IV, 



IT IS NOT INCREDIBLE, THAT GOD SHOULD 

UNITE HIMSELF TO US, 

Jl HAT which renders men so reluctant to 
believe themselves capable of being united to 
God, is nothing else than a consciousness of 
theif own degradation : yet, if this be sincere, 
let them pursue it as far as I have done ; and 
let them confess, that our baseness is in reality 
such, as makes us unable, of ourselves, to dis- 
cover whether his mercy can render us capable 
of an union with him or not. For I would 
gladly be informed, whence this creature, that 
acknowledges itself so weak, has obtained a 
right to limit the mercy of God, and to set such 
bounds to it as his fancy may suggest. Man 
knows so little of the divine essence, that he 
does not even know what he himself is ; and 
yet, all confused as he is at the prospect of his 
own condition, he takes upon him to say, that 
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God cannot render bim capable (^ conununica- 
tion with himself. But I would ask^ whether 
God requires any thing of him except that he 
should know him, and love him ; and why it is 
he believes God cannot make himself to be both 
known and loved by him^ seeing he is naturally 
capable both of knowledge and love. [For no 
man can know otherwise than that he exists, 
and that there is something he loves. If, then, 
he sees any thing in his present state of dark- 
ness ; and finds something on earth which en- 
gages his 8|,ffection; why, if God should be 
pleased to impart some rays of his essence, 
should he be incapable of knowing and loving 
his divine Benefactor, according as he shall be 
pleased to reveal himself to him? There is, 
therefore, without doubt, an intolerable pre- 
sumption in such reasonings as these, tliough 
founded on an apparent humility. But our hu- 
nulity can neither be rational, nor sincere, un- 
less it makes us confess, that not knowing of 
ourselves what w^ are, we caimot learn it of any 
but God.n 
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THE PROPER SUBMISSION AND USE ©P 

REASON, 



Ft 






HE furthest stretch of reason is, to know 
that there is an infinite number of things which 
utterly surpass it ; and it must be very feeble 
indeed^ if it reach not so far as to know this. 

Jt is fit we should know, how to doubt where 
we ought ; to be confident where we ought ; 
and to submit where we ought. He who is 
deficient in these respects, does not yet under- 
stand the powers of reason. Yet there i^e 
men who err against each of these principles : 
cither, consid^ing every thing as demonstra^ 
tive, because they are unacquainted with the 
nature of demonstration ; or, doubting of ev^ 
thing, because they know not where they 
ought to submit ; or, submitting to every thing, 
because they know not where they ought to 
judge. 

If we bring down all things to reason, our 
religion will have nothing in it mysterious or 
supernatural. If we violate the principles of 
reason, our religion will be absurd and ridicu-r 
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Reason^ says St. Austin, would never submit ; 
if it did not judge that, on some occasions, sub- 
mission is its duty. It is but just therefore, that 
it should submit where it sees it ought to submit ; 
and that it should not submit, where it judges 
upon good grounds it ought not to do it ; but 
great care must be t^en that we do not deceive 
ourselves. 

Piety is different from superstition. To carry 
our piety to superstition is to destroy it. Here- 
tical men reproach us with superstitious sub- 
mission ; and we should be guilty of the charge, 
if we required men to submit in things, which 
are not the proper matters for submission. 
nNothing is so agreeable to reason, as dis- 
claiming of reason in matters of faith : and no-* 
thing is so repugnant to reason, as the disuse 
of reason in things that are not matters of faith : 
the extremes are equally dangerous, whether 
we wholly exclude reason, or admit nothing but 
reason. 

Faith says many things, concerning which 
thw senses are silent \ but nothing, which the 
senses deny : it is always above them, but never 
contrary to them."! 
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VI. 

FAITH WITHOUT REASONING. 

L If I had but seen a miracle, say some men, 
1 should be converted ? They would not talk 
in this manner, if they knew what conversion 
really meant. They imagine, there is nothing 
in it but merely to acfafiowledge there is a God; 
and that to worship him> consists only in utter- 
ing certain verbal addresses, but little different 
from those which the heathens made to their 
idols. True conversion consists in deep ab^Lse= 
ment of ourselves, before that sovereign Being 
whom we have so often provoked, and who 
every moment might justly destroy us ; in ac- 
knowledging that we can do nothing without 
his aid, and that we have merited nothing of 
him but his displeasure. It- consists in know- 
ing that there is such an invincible opposition 
between God and ourselves, that without a 
Mediator, there could not be any communion 
between us.T 

Think it not strange, that illiterate persons 
should believe without reasoning. God gives 
them the love of his righteousness, and an 
hatred of themselves. He inclines their hearts 
to believe. No man ever believes with a true 
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and saving faith, unless God inclines his heart t 
and no man, when God does incline his heart, 
can refrain from* beheving. This David well 
knew when he prayed. Incline my hearty O God, 
unto thy testimonies. Ps. cxix. 36. 

^f some men believe without having examined 
the proofs of religicMi, it is because there is pro- 
duced in them a diqM>sitioH truly holy; and 
because what they hear affirmed of our religion 
is perfectly agreeable to that disposition. They 
are sensible, thisit God is their Maker ; they are 
resolved to love none but him, and to hate none 
but themselves ; they feel that they are without 
strength, that they are incapable of going to 
God, and that, unless he is pleased to come to 
them, they cannot have any communiou with 
him ; and they hear our religion declare, that 
we are to love God alone, and hate only our- 
selves ; and that, whereas we are altogether cor* 
rupt, and incapable of coming to God, God be- 
came man, that he might unite himself to us. 
There needs no more than this to convince men 
who possess such a disposition of heart, and such 
knowledge of their duty and of their own incar 
pacity to perform it. J 

pThose whom we see become Christians, with- 
out the knowledge of prophecies,, or other sttdi 
evidences, form as sound a judgment of their 
i^igioB, a6 diose who have that knowledge. 
They judge of it by the heart, as othere judgf 
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by tlie understanding. God bimadlf inclines 
tbena to-bdieve, and by tlas means they are most 
effectually persuaded. 

I confess^ that a Christian who believes with* 
out* argumentative proof, is not alwaj^ quali- 
fied to convince an infidel, who has a great 
4eai to say for himself. But those who are 
acquainted with the proofs of religion, can 
easily demonstrate, that mch a believe does 
truly receive his faith from the inspiratimi of 
God, though he may not be able to prove it 
himself. ^ 



VII. 

THAT THERE IS MORE ADVANTAGE IN BE- 
LIEVING, THAN IN DISBELIEVING THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. 

U NITY, added to infinity, does not increase 
it, any more than a foot-measure increases an in- 
finite space. What is finite, vanishes before that 
whidh is infinite, and becomes nothing. Thus 
does our understanding before God; and our 
iighteousness before his righteousness. 

There is not so great a disproj)ortion between 
miity and infinity, as tJiere is between man's 
ri^teousness and the righteousness of God. 
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We know that there is an infinite: but we 
are ignorant of its nature. For instance, we 
know that numbers cannot be finite : there must, 
therefore, be an infinity in number. But we 
know not what it is. It can neither be equal nor 
unequal, because adding unity to it, cannot 
change its nature in the least. So we may 
certainly know there is a God, without com- 
prehending what he is ; and you ought by no 
means to conclude there is no God, because you 
cannot perfectly comprehend his nature. 

TJlo convince you of his existence, I shall 
not avail myself of faith, by which we most 
certainly know it j nor of some other proofe of 
which we are in possession, because you will not 
receive them. I shall argue with you only 
upon your own principles; and I take upon 
me to show, from the manner in which you 
reason every day concerning things of the 

m 

smallest importance, how you ought to reas6n 
respecting this; and which side you ought to 
take, in the decision of this important question^ 
concerning the existence of God. You say 
then, that we are incapable of knowing whether 
there is a God. Now it is certain, that either 
there is a God, or there is not ; there can be no 
medium. Whick part then shall we choose ?J 
Reason, you will say, is not able to determine, 
w There is an infinite chaos between us. We play^ 
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as it ware, for Cross or JPife, at an infmite dis^ 
taac^. For wliich will you wager ? By reason 
you can assure yourself neither of one no(r the 
other* By reason you can disproye neither one 
ncMT the odier* 

Dp not then accuse those of dUplicityi who 
have ledready made their choice. F<^ you can^ 
not know that i^ey ajre wrong* and hare made 
A bad one. No, you will say, but I blame 
them not for making tiiis choice, \f0k fat 
making any : be that takes Cr<>$ii and he thai 
takes PH£, are both in the wrong; the ri^ 
had been not to wager at all« 

[Kay, but there is a necessity to wager ; the 
thing is placed beyond your willj you are 
actually embarked in it, and by not laying that 
God iSy you in effect lay that he is not. Which 
side then will you tid^ ? Let us balance the 
gain and the loss of taking the (^muiHve^ If 
you gain, you gain every thing ; if you lose, 
you lo&G DQthiiig* Wager, therefore, that he IS, 
without delay .-^Wdl I xanjsk lay— but perhaps I 
shall stake too much? Let us see-^-^^pposing 
the diahce to be equal, and that you had two 
lives to gain, and but one to lose, you might 
safely lay then« And in case there were ten to 
win, you would certainly be in^Hrudent not to 
hazard one life for ten, at a game where the 
dianoes weie even« But here is an infinite 
naunber of lives of infinite happiness, to be won 

K 
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on an equal risk ) and the gtake you venture is 
80 petty a thing, and of so short a duration, that 
it is ridiculous to hesitate on the occasion. ^ 

* » 

It avails nothii^ to say it is uncertain that 
you sdiall win, and that your risk is certain ; and 
that the infinite distance between the certainty 
of what you venture, and the uncertainly of 
what you may vnn, makes the finite good whidi 
you expose, equal to the infinite, which is un- 
certain: for this is not true. Every gamester 
stakes what is certain, against what is uncertain; 
and yet, by venturing a finite certainly for a 
finite uncertainty, he does not act contrary to 
reason. There is not ^ an infinite distance be- 
tween the certainty of what we venture, and the 
uncertainty of the prize to be gained. There 
is, indeed, an infinite distance between the cer- 
tainty of winning, and the certainly of losing. 
But the uncertainty of winning is pr(^)ortioned to 
the certainty of what we venture, according to 
the proportion of the chances of winning or 
losing: hence, if there be as many chances 
on one side as on the other, the game is even; 
and then the certainty of what ive venture is 
equal to the uncertainty of the prize ; so far are 
they fi*om being infinitely distant; so that the 
aigument is of infinite force, if what we sibake 
be finite, where the chances of winning and 
losing are equal, and that which may be won 
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is infinite. We have here a demoiistration^ 
and if meii are capable of comprehending any 
trath whatever, they cannot but feel the force 
of this. 

I own and confess it ; but are there not 
some means of seeing a little clearer into this 
matter? Certainly, through the mediufn df 
scripture, and of the other ^^proofe of religion^ 
Which are numberless. 

' Men, you will say, who have the hope of 
salvation are so far happy ; but the fear of hell 
is a counterpoise to their happiness. 

But which, I beseech you,- has most cause to 
Ije afraid of hell ; he that is ignorant whether 
there is a hell or not, and is certain of damna-' 
tion if there be ; or he who is certainly persuaded 
there is a hell, but possesses the hope of deliver- 
ance from it* 

. If a man Who had biit eight dajrs to live, 
should not think it wisest to consider that as 
somewhat more than a mere, matter of chance, 
he must have utterfy lost his underatanding. 
And 'were we hot enslaved by our passions, 
; eight days and a hundred years would, in this 
calculation, appear the same thing; 

Wliat harm then are you likely to liustaiii by 
taking this parti You will be faithful, honest, 
humble, grateful, beneficent, upright, and sin- 
cere. It is tmei you will not live ih poisoned 
pleasure, iii earthly glory; iti sensual ddights : 
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4i«t wiH you not hme otbers more iemniAe ? 
I teH you* you veil! gain^ even in this life: 
and that at every atep you tel^e in this pwA, 
you will discover so much certainty of advan- 
tage, and so nuioh mdlity in what you hazard, 
that at Imgib you will find 310a hara bcMad 
lor a me aad infinite pisofit, and have in tifiect 
yisl^ed ncMJuQg to pbtain it. 

You Say> yon ase ao made as to i>0 incapable 
pf beUaving : at leant jdien be pamiaded of 
your incapacity, ^nne akhongh npaacm invites 
you to k» atiH you cannot belike. Lidiour 
thi^n tP be cnnvinced, not by augmenting the 
pnMfil of a Deify, but by diminidiing the 
powar nf yoiur pasgions* Yon would arrive at 
Iail4l> bnt ywi Jmonr not ^ W9^ : you vodd 
be cured of your infidelity, and you as& what 
are its rynnediey; learn them Aom Hioie who 
wem once in yaurctedition, but are al praseiit 
witfainit any doubt. They know the path v^ych 
you would find : they bi^ve facovered firom &e 
diaeafie pf which ycai wisdi to be healed. Air- 
fue Ike method wk^ which they began : imitate 
their external actiona, if you piuuiot, as yel, 
ipprtiiupate their inwar4 Asposstiona: quit Aose 
vain aniuifBamts which have tuAfsrtQ entipdy 

finpl^ye4 you. 

I ihonld soon have quitted theae pkasaresy say 
]pnp» if I had bat Uild fiutk And I say^ 09 
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^e ether hahn^ yott would soon ha^e had £utbj| 
tf 7011' had quitted yottv pleasures. It 10 
jomr part to bogin. I woul^j give you faiU^ 
if I could; I am unable to* do^ this, and^ c<ni^ 
seqfueHrtly , to put the trath of what you say t0 
the test: but you may ea^y abandimr yout 
pleasuveE^; and put the tnilb of what I say to 
tifd teHL 

We xmab not forget our own nature; we ara 
bo<i^ as well as^ spirit; atnd henoe it comes to 
pas»5 that die ia^rum^l' by wbieh oonvictioa 
is produced, is not demonslaration only. How 
few things are there demonstrated? Demom 
strations act only on the mind; but custom 
produces our strongest convictions: it engages 
the senses, and they incCne the understanding, 
without even giving it time for thought. Who 
has ever demonstrated the certainty of to-mor- 
row's light, or of our own death ! And yet 
what i» more universally believed? Custom, 
d:ierefbre, persuades us of it. Custom makes so 
many men Pagans and Turks; and so many 
artisans, soldiers, &c. It is true that we ou^ht 
not to begin with custom in our inquiries after 
truth; but we must have recowrae to it, vrfimx 
cnce we hove discovered whem tnttb is^ in 
order to re&esk and invigorate our belief 
wkich every passing hour kicHnes us to forget ; 
for m regldar tram of arguments camfeot dlwsys 
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be present to our minds. We want something 
more easy, a habit of believing, which, without 
violence, or art, or argument, compels our 
assent, and so inclines all our powers toward 
it, that we naturally fall into it. It moU . not 
be sufficient that we are vnlling to believe any 
thing upon the force of conviction, when our 
senses are soliciting us to believe directly the 
contrary. The two parts of ourselves must al- 
ways proceed in concert; the understanding by 
those arguments which it is sufficiait once in 
our lives to have understood ; the senses by habit, 
and by not sufferiug them to take a contrary 
bias. 



VIII. 

PESCRIPTION ,0F A MAN WHO HAS WEARIED 
HIMSELF WITH SEARCHING AFTER GOD BY 
REASONING ALONE, AND WHO IS NOW BE- 
GINNING TO READ THE SCRIPTURES, 



rw 



HEN I consider the blindness and misery 
of man, and those amazing contrarieties which 
discover themselves in his nature; whoi I obr 
serve the whole creation to be silent, and man 
left in darkness, abandoned to himseli^ and, as 
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it were, wandering in this comer of the uni- 
verse, neither knowing who placed him there, 
nor what he came to do, nor what will become 
6f him when he dies; . I am struck with the 
same horror,, as a man who has been carried 
in his sleep into some desolate and frightful 
island, and who awakes without knowing where 
he is, or how. he can make his escape. And, 
upon this view, I am astonished that so miser- 
able a state is not productive of despair. I see 
other persons near me, of the same nature with 
myjself : I ask them if they are any better in- 
formed than I am; they tell me they are not; 
I then observe, that these miserable wanderers, 
having looked round, and espied certain objects 
that please them, have given themselves up to 
them, , and are careless about every thing else. 
For my ovra. part, I could not continue, nor 
be at rest in the society of persons like myself, 
miserable like me, impotent like me. I see they 
will be able to give me no assistance at my 
d(^ath: I shall die alone; and, therefore, I must 
act as if I were alone. Now if I were alojie; I 
should not build houses, I should not perplex 
myself with the tumult of affairs; I would 
court the esteem .of no one; but would devote 
^ myself entirely .to the discovery of trutHTJ 

Heuce reflectiiig how probable it. seems, thstf 
thpre. is something besides what I now: siee; I 
jiu^ube^ whether that God of whom all th|B 

K 4 
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world Speaks, has left any marks of hioiflelf, 
I look roiuid ou all sides, and see nothing but 
obscisity* Nature exhibits nothing but i»attef 
of doubt and disquiet. If I could no-where 
discern any mark of divinity, I wodM resolve 
not to believe at aU: If I ooidd in every thing 
see the stamp of a Creator, I would rest in settled 
belief [Bat while I see too much to deny, and 
too Uttk to make me certain^ niy condition 
renders me an object of pity; and I have a hnn* 
dred times wished^ that if there be a God who ii 
the sapporter of nature, she would show faioi 
without ambiguity^ and that if ike characters 
ihe eshibits are iiadliciotis, she woidd conceal 
Ihem altogether. Let her either say all or no- 
thing, that I may knoif which part I shonld 
take. * Whereas, in my present situation, igno- 
rant of what I am, and of what I ought to do, 
I know neith^ my condition nor toy dnty, 
My heart is whirfly bent on knowiii^ where 
the chief good b, in order that I may puisne it, 
nor should I think any thii^ too deaf to ob- 
laittit,^ 

I observe a mnltitode of rdigions in all 
countries and times. Bot they are such as can 
neither please me with their monk, nor salxsff 
me with their proofe ; so that I would at <»ce 
reject the rdigion of Mdkfmtt, of the Ckiaese^ 
of ancient Mcme^ or of Eggpty for thia an^ 
ftBsffBy that as no one of them can |mdfice 
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more marks of truth than anotiier.'aiid neithef of 
them contains any thmg decisive, reason camwt 
incline me to one of ttem more than to eithet 
of the rest. 

Bot while I am reflecting on this straage and 
unaccountable variety in the mamiel^ and creeds 
of different periods, I find in one httle comer of 
the world, a peculiar people^ separated from 
all the other nations of the earth, whose registers 
exceed, by many ^es, the tomt ancient histories 
diat we possess. I discover this great and no* 
merous people who Worship but one God, and 
are governed by a law which they affirm them- 
selves to have received firom his hand. They 
maintain that, they are the only persons in the 
world to whom God has made a revelation of hii 
mysteries ; that all men are corrupt, and voddet 
the divine displeasure > that they are all aban- 
doned to their own senses and imsunnationsL 
from whence proceed their endless wanderings^ 
and continual changes in their customs and te^ 
Ugion, while their nation, alone, has condmied 
unalterable in both. Bui, that Qod will not finr 
ever leave the rest of the nations m tbis darkness; 
that there shall come a Saviour for them all; that 
they are established in the world to announce 
his arrival ; that they were ibmied on purpose to 
be the heralds of this glorious event, and to call 
upon all nations to unite vnth them in the eac^ 
pectation of this Redeemer, 
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On meeting with this people, I am surprised^ 
and they seem to me deserving the closest at- 
tention, on account of the many wonderful and 
singular things discoverable in them. 

They are a people composed, entirdy of 
brethren: And whereas all others have beeii 
constituted by an assemblage of an almost infi* 
nite number o£ families, these, though so pro- 
digiously fruitful, have all descended from one 
man ; aikd thus being as it were one fle^, and 
members one of another, they compose a formi- 
dable power firom one single family. This is un- 
paralleled. 

They are the most ancient people that man* 
kind have any knowledge of; a circumstance 
which> in my opinion^ entitles them to very par- 
ticular vaieration, especially in r^;ard to our 
present inquiry; because, if God has, in all ages» 
vouchsafed to reveal Imnself to mankind, these 
ave tlie persons to whom we must have recourse 
in order to know that revelation. 

Nor are they considerable only in point d* 
antiquity, they are no less singular in their 
duration, having always subsisted from their 
origin to this day. For while the several 
people of Greece^ Itafy, Spartay Athens, Bcmcy 
and others which sprung up long afker them^ 
have been many ages extinct, these have always 
subsisted; and, in spite of the contrivances 
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of many great and powerful princes, who have 
an hundred times attempted their destruction, 
(as history testifies, and as it is natural to infer, 
fix)m the ordinary revolutions of tilings, during 
so long a course of years,) they have always 
been preserved, and extending fix>m the earliest 
to the latest times, their annals comprise a 
period equal in length to all the rest of our histo- 
ries together. 

The law by which this people is governed, 
is in all respects the most ancient and most 
perfect in the world, and the only one which 
has always been preserved without interruption 
in a state. This Philoy the Jew^ has demon- 
strated in several places, and Josephus, most ad- 
mirably, in his discourse against Appioriy where 
he shows it to be so high in respect of antiquity, 
that the very name of a law was not known in 
the most ancient nations for more than a thou- 
sand years after; insomuch, that Homer , though 
he has spoken of so many different nations, has 
not once used the word. And we may easily 
judge of the perfection of this law, firom merely 
reading it, by which we shall discern it to have 
provided for every thing with so much wisdom, 
justice, and equity, that the most ancient legisla- 
tors of Greece and Ronie have borrowed their 
principal institutions from thence, as is evident 
firom the laws of the twelve tables, and by other 
proofs which Igsephus has produced. 
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Yet this ham ie, at tb« sane tiiHe^ sevme aiid 
rigorous beyond nil olbei^ obliging the people, 
in order to peUAn ttiem vf^ th^ duty, t» a thoQ-* 
sand pecuiiar and painfol obserrances^ under 
penalty of death; so that it is a most astomdiing 
thing that it should have been preserved for so 
many age9 anvmigst a rebellious and knpatieiit 
people, as we knoir the Jeu^ to have been; while 
all other states have changed their laws fitan 
time to time, though sach^ on the contrary^ as 
were easily observed. 

This same pep{^ are also to be admired fer 
theh* sincerity t Tfaey preserve, vrith fideKfy and 
affection^ the very book in which Moset declares 
them to have beett? always nngrateftil tiiwards 
God, and tkat be foresaw they wo«ld be still 
more so after bia death ; in whith bs therefore . 
calls hesBven and earth to witness against them, 
SB to the sofficieiiiey ^ the warning which he had 
given them $ and, finaDy^ declares that Godben^ 
inoensed against them, should scatter them 
throi^h att the nations of the eartb ; and that 
as they had prai^oked tmt to jeatmsi^ fy servmg 
g9dsf 'whkh mere no gods, he abo* should pravsin 
themi by calling a peofie which were mt las pecple. 
Neverttieless this book which condemns tban in 
so many w^s, they preserve at the expence of 
Ifceir Hves. Such sincerity as this is wilhoftt 
example in the v^wld, and does not i^ing &om 
the nature of vmfk. 
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T^ (joncjwie: I fiiid no reason to su^peaJ^ 
th^ mihonty of the book whiph contains qJJl 
Ah^se p9,rticnl9rs : For thore is a very greaJt 
^er<e«LCQ between a book coippoged by ajci 
individuali and dispersed amongst a people, 
and a book ivbiqb tbe people themselves have 
compiled* l» this ca^e the antiquity pf the 
book^ and of the people, is undoubtedly the 

T^je^e writings, moreover, were composed by 
authprs contemporajy to the facts which tfiey 
record. . All histories compiled by persons of a 
period different from that of the actions they 
describe, are suspicious; as the books of the 
SybilS:^ of Jffermes TrismfgisiuSf and many others, 
which gained credit in the world, and have"since 
been detected as forgeries. But this is not the 
case with contOTiporary authors. 



IX. 



THE UNRIGHTEOUSNESS AND DEPRAVITY 

OF MAN. 

^xAN is evidently made for liiinking: Thi3 is 
tiae whole of hts dignity, axid the whole of his 
qietit. Totlunk as he ought^ is the whole of hia 
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duty ; and the trae order of thinking, is to b^;iif 
with himself, his author, and his end. And yet 
what is it that is thought of in the world? Not 
one ef these objects ; but how to take pleasure, 
how to grow rich, how to gain reputation, how 
to make ourselves kings ; without ever reflecting 
what it is to be a king, or even to be a man. 

Human thought is a thing wonderful in its nar 
ture. It must have prodigious defects to become 
contemptible, and yet it has such, that nothing 
can be more ridiculous. How great is it by its 
nature ! how despicable by its defects ! 

If there be a God, it is our duty to love Him, 
and not creatures. The reasoning of the 
wicked described in the book of Wisdom^ 
(Chap, ii.) is founded on the persuasion, that 
there is no God. And this being taken for 
granted, now say they, we will have our fill of 
the creatures: But if they had known that 
there really is a God, they would have con- 
cluded directly the contrary. And this is the 
conclusion of the wise— There is a God; let 
lis not, therefore, seek happiness in creatures. 
Every thing which incites us to confine our- 
selves to creatures is evil, because it either 
hinders us fix)m serving God, if we already 
know him, or fi-om seeking hun, if We know 
him mot^ We are full of concupiscence; there- 
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fore we are full of evil 5 and if so, we ought to 
detest ourselves, and all that . attaches us to any 
thing else but to God alone. 

When we endeavour to think of God, how 
many things do we feel diverting us from him, 
and tempting us to think of somewhat else? 
All this is evil, and evil that we bring with us 
into the world. 

It is not true that we deserve that others 
should love us; nor is it Just that we should 
so eagerly covet it. If we were bom thoroughly 
reasonable, and with any proper knowledge of 
ourselves, we should not entertain such a desire. 
And yet this attends us from oiir birth. We 
are therefore unrighteous from our birth; for 
every man's object is himself. This . is contrary 
to order. Our object should be the general good ; 
and this bias towards ourselves, is the first spring 
of all disorder, in war, in government, and in 
domestic affairs. 

K the members of all communities, both na- 
tural and civil, should each seek the good of their 
respective bodies ; so every community ought to 
aim at the welfare of the general body, of which 
it is only a part. 

Whosoever does not detest in his own heart, 
that self-love, that instinct which prompts him 
to set himself above eyery thing else, is most 
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irretcfaedly blind ; tar nothing is mcHre of^Kxate 
to justice suod trath. For we do not desenre sudb 
a preference, and it is unjust and imposnble to 
obtain it, because all seek the very same thing. 
It is therefore a manifest injustice, in wfaick we 
are bom, which we csmnot shake oi^ and yet 
oug^t to get rid of. 

Nevertheless, no religion but the Christian has 
informed us that this is a sin, or that we an bom 
under its power, or that we are bound to strive 
against it ; nor has anyone thoioght of a me4K>d 
for its cure. 

There is an internal war in man, between his 
reason and his passions. He might enjoy some 
sort of repose, if he had reason without passions, 
or passions without reason. But, since he is 
actuated by both, he lives in continual disquiet, 
and can never be at peace with the one, without 
being at war with the other. Hence he is 
always divided, and always at variance with 
himself. 

« 

If it be an unnatural degree of blindness to live 
utterly unconcerned about what we are, it is a far 
more terrible thing to live wickedly, whan we 
believe there is a God ; and yet the greater part 

of mankind are under cjie or other of these in- 
fatuations. 
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vrOB hatviiig dettortiiiieii tb riidkef It ^pealf 
tfi^t tie ^i^ albl^^ to fbrrn a pedple, spiritually 
holy, dtid td fill thfeih iHtti eternal gloi^, rqpre^ 
setit^ in th^ oebbiid&i;^ ol* hatiite, wHat he iil« 
fended to aibcbiidl^lii^h in tlfi^t of ^race^ that iKkii 
might Maims hk cbtild pMuce th^t whidfi is 
iftvisittei ^m iWif 8fesfemt{on of Mt wkch ti 
visible, 

H^ ih^refore s^ved hi^ people fit)m the deluge^ 
ih die |)ertoii of JS/oah: M o^u^ thedii kid opting 
frM jkhrMkin: ii^ Meemed them i^ont tfceir 
eheiiile^, hM hrodght iSmti Into the rest ^&ch 
he had promised them. 

The a^i^ 6f G6d wis m to k^e ttiem 
fix>m the deluge^ a^d t6 pf odtibe a wfiole nation 
^6ia /M^&Sam; Sdev^fy for the ^dk6 of c8nduci- 
i^ig thenl into k Id^d of j^iiigiitjr. fiut as nature 
is in fina^fe of gr4ce, so tSicfse viMe imracl« 
wete ^^Moii Ht the iiivislbH whidii hk ihtfeiided 
to perforin. 

Another reason for which he formed th^ fewuh 
p^eople wa^; th&i ds He iiitehded to kbrid^e his 
seh^ants Bf dahiid ailii p^shaile ^djbyiti^iiiti he 

L 
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determined to evince, by such a seriesrof mira- 
cles, that it was not for^want of power to bestow 

them. 

» 

This people were immersed in these earthly 
conceits — that God loved their father Abraham^ 
his person, and all who descended from him: 
that, for this reason, he had multiplied than and 
distinguished them .from all other people, not 
even suffering them to mix with other nations; 
had delivered them out of Egypt ^ with all those 
wonderful signs which he performed in their 
favour; had fed them with manna in the wilder- 
ness ) had brought thein into a fruitful and happy 
country ; had given them kings, and a magnifi- 
cent temple, for the offering up of beasts and the 
purification of themselves by their blood and 
that he would at length send them the Messiah^ 
who was to render them masters of the whole 

• r 

world. 

The . /ea;f were accustomed to great and 
splendid miracles; and, hence, looking on 
those performed at the Red-Sea, and in the 
land of Canaan, as only an abridgmait of the 
mighty things their Messiah was to effect, they 
expected from him actions still more illustrious, 
of which alL that JHoses had done was only a 

pattern. 

* .' . .. ' . . - . • * 

When they were now grown old in thesie car- 
nal errors, Jesus Christ actually came at tne 
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time foretold, but not with that outward splenr 
dour they expected: and hence they did not 
behere it was him. After his death St. Paul was 
sent to instruct men, that all these things hap* 
pened in figure; that the kingdom of Grod was 
not in the jQesh, but in the spirit ; that the ene- 
mies of men were not ^e BabylomanSyhvii their 
own passions ; that God delighted not in a 
temple made with hands, but in a pure and 
humble mind ; that bodily circumcision was 
unprofitable, and that of the heart indispens- 
able, &c« 

God not having thought fit to disclose these 
things to so unworthy a people, and nevertheless 
having designed to foretel them« in order that 
they might be believed, predicted clearly the 
time of their accomplishment, and sometimes 
declared them plainly, but generally under 
figures, to fix the attention of those who loved 
figurative representations ; and yet so that those 
who loved the things figured, might be able to 
discern them. Hence the people were divided 
at the time of the Messiah: those who were 
spiritual received him : and those who were car^ 
nal, and rejected him, remain to this day as 
witnesses for him. 

* 

The carnal /ew?^ understood neither the great- 
ness, nor the humiliation of the Messiah, which 
were foretold by the prophets. They mistook 

LSI 
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his true greatness, when tliey were assured, tiffiit 
he should be DaviJts Ldrdj although h& Was hiii 
San ; thilt he was before AbrahMi; and UaSf seen 
hiitt". Tli^y did not concciVe he i^ds' so' great, 
^ to hsaWe existed from all eteinit]^. AAd they 
ho 1^ ihistook him iii his humilidllibil' M 
death. " The Mis^dh (say they) dbideiH for 
toery and tliis Man' d^lki^ that h^ shall Mf 
Theref6re they neither believ^ him to be liiortaT, 
nor eternal : tliey looked to tlie Messiah f6i no- 
thing but wbflafy dggr^dizeiiieiit.* 

They were so fond of the figures, and' so litis- 
nfliy expefcted theiii, that tSiey iftiSli)ok th^ siib- 
stance,' whgii if c^mfe atf tlrife flni^^;' dtifl in lh^ 
Aiakmfef' thaf haff beeii f5f 6tbia: 

 

M^tf iftdls^dseft t^ beli'^Viii^, ^' wont to 
t^^ter th^m^Mi^es iibder M ufiMief dF flie 
Ji&i. If all' tAJs> sjfjr tHiey; wHs s6' cfeaS", why 
«a not XU XAdi' belKve in hifli? ^fereas, 
(Kefr i^&kd'H of hitti iS d gnJiitid fen- 6il4^ {M. 
if they hiid Believed^ Sif e shbiild' be le^ d^pose^ 
€6 belidve "Wil shbiitd tjieh' liaVife a' More co- 
lourable ili^et^' foi" incre<Rility aii^; cBiife. 
This' is ^onaerfUl- iiiaeed, to i^e" die leios sit 
once such ardent lovers of the tilings ^ith 
were prophesied, and yet such violent haters of 
the atcom^Tlsftitterlif df those veiy^^l^i'esj 
ahd that tliis Mtr^ i^lf ^hoiild hav^ b^en M 
foretold: 



To siyp sufficient cr^bility to the Messiakf 
fli W9S ff^es^y tha^ cei^aia p;x)phecie^ i^l^oul^ 
l^ifecede his ^peaJ:^c^, ^d should remaip fli 
,t^p c»stq4y fjf iins^ispect^ perWr*^» 9l" diUj;enc^ 
Pelity, .^ ^sctyaprjlinaiy ?e»l, ^d s^h fw we^ 
known to the rest of mankind. 

Tliftt thijfxfs might s\icceed 9^c9r^gly, God 
jn$i4^ choice of this carn^ P^P^^^ to y^J^cm h^ 
iT^kfpi^d l^e predictions concerning ^ ^!?^S9^.* 
which described him as a deUvei^er, and a di^ 
^e^ispr 0^ carnal blessing?, whiqh fi^ey ^97^- 
^ence th^y Jti^ad an eps^traor^njuy ^eal ^or <th^ 
prophets^ and held out to aU the world tl^9^ 
po€^ which foretold the Messiqb ; ^uido^g ^ 
jot9,tion$ that he would cetttaiiiljr cfm^y in 1^ 
yeyy manip^r expressed by their rQcq)fds> iV^Jijl^ 
-^y kqpt open to the yieYir pf tfee whqie WQiji4- 
Hkxt b^ing deceiyed by his coming in. mh ^a 
:riie9^ and ignomipiojus condition, )l^ey .b<pcaiQe 
his gre#«^ ppposei^. So th?.t h^^ is ji B?9pJi^» 
,who, of all m?inkind, caijL h^ ],e^t ipispeqlrgd Qf 
i^yowing ns, nevertheless jsiupporting pw cwa© ; 
.aftd, by the jzeal whic)i they show for th^r la3«r 
j3gfid tfcigir prophets, preserving, wiife jfete fiM>8t in- 
porrnptible exafi^<5^, pw ^yidepce?, piid th»r 
pwn cpnd^imiatipn. 

Tl^ose who have reject^ jwd Qmdfied J^»s 

Oyast, yhp wiis an pfBencj^ to them, 9K Jbe wne 
people ^J^ preserved tho^ writings whii;^ Jtaak^ 
coi^^^piing j|4m, ^nd whicji aiirnp th^t be^Wl 
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be despised and rejected by them* Thus their 

« 

refusal of him has borne express testimony ixi 
him ; and he has been equally demonstrated by 
the righteous Jews who received him, and by the 
wicked Jews who rejected him; both having 
been exactly foretold. 

For this reason the prophecies have a double 
sense, one spiritual, to which this people were 
strongly averse, concealed under a literal one, 
which they Hked. If the spiritual sense had been 
disclosed to them, as they were unable to em- 
brace it, and could not have borne it, they 
would have had very little zeal to preserve their 
writings and ceremonial institutions : and if they 
had relished these spiritual promises, and pre- 
served them uncorrupted till the time of the 
Messiah, their evidence would have been de- 
prived of its force, as being the testimony of his 
friends. We see, therefore, the necessity for 
veiling the spiritual sense : but yet, on the other 
hand, if its obscurity had been too deep for 
discovery, it could not have been an evidence 
of the Messiah. What, therefore, was done? 
The ^iritual sense was disguised under the literal, 
in most places ; but in some, was expressly and 
clearly delivered. Moreover, the time and state 
of the world were so exactly foretold, that the 
sun itself is not clearer. And there are some 
passages in which the spiritual meaning is 
90 clearly explained, that no blindness short of 
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that which the flesh brings upon a mind that is 
entirely enslaved by it, can with-hold us from 
discerning it. 

Such then was the coilduct of GoA In an 
infinite number of places the spiritual sense is 
covered over with another -, yet in some, though 
rarely, it is openly revealed: but in such a 
manner, that the passages in which it is con-* 
cealed admit of both interpretations, while those 

m which it is explained can admit only of the 
ispiritual. 

This method could not therefore lead men 
iiito error; nor could any, but a people whose 
heart was so entirely canial, have misunderstood it. 

For when good things were promised them in 
abundance, what could hinder them from in- 
terpreting these promises of real' blessings, but 
their concupiscence, which made them explain 
them of earthly advantages? Whereas those 
whose only treasure was in God, would have re- 
ferred them entirely to God. For there are two 
principles which divide the wills of men, concu- 
piscence and charity. It is not, indeed, impos- 
sible that concupiscence should co-exist with 
faith, or charity with temporal possessions: but 
concupiscence avails itself of God, to enjoy the 
world ; the latter makes use of the world, but 
enjoys God^ 
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^i^ixf, the ei^d which wf p]Ui»u? ip fliat :|^bicj^ 
gives names to thin&:s. Whatever hinders win 
the prosecution of that, we consider 33 s^ ^p/sim^. 
TTius the cr^atureis, which are good in them- 
selves, are ^he enemies of g^^od i«?|>, *'^®? *hij2y 
1^,(^ f^ejft frpgi Gods a^ ,QQ|d bijps^jf ifs 9^9- 




.;) t. 



]t][ppc^t^e ;^pp!eUation<^.enep^.bei»gf ^Ri^^ 
according to the end men have in vie^ 5 good 
men understood it of their passions, and cai^ial 
men of th^ Babylonians; so that these terms 
^ere only obscure to the wicked, -^^d ^is 
was the meaning of Isaiah when he said, S^al 
tfu? laxp among my discifles. I$a. yiii. 16. A^^» 
that Christ should be a a stone of stumbling^ and 
a rock of offence, (v. 14.) but blessed are those 
who shall riot be offended in him> Matt. xi. 6. 
Ho^a aJso spiyp the same thing: Who is wis^y 
and lie shall understand tjiese things y prudent ^ 
and fie shall know them ? For the wa^s of the 
Lord are rights and the just shall wayc in 
them J but transgressors shall fall therein. Hos. 
xiv. 9' 

Yet the Old Testiament was so fram^, ttot 
](vhile it enlightened some, and blina^ 9|'^^^> ^ 

' ' .a 

demonstrated in the latter the truth which it re^ 
ye^^e4 jto tjie forjner. For the visible |>le^^gs 
which they received frojn God, were sp great and 



i^^e, t^ thf^y eyideptl^ te$tjifie4 his power to 
ffye them those which were iinvisihle^ and aUo ii 




»-- 1 , 



Thi? time of ojfr jUord's fir?/; Cf^^pg i? pxprewl j 
f9ret9]id; but th^t pf his s^on4 i$ not, ]^aus^ 
^e first lyas to be privgtp, ]v^r(?as the second 
5^ilJ[ be glorious, ^ni^ so p^axu^est, that fcas enemies 

f&gP?#y§§ w^ ^^^fty^fedg^ fe??- 9^t tl?ougb 
^s ^r^ ^pp^apgnc^ was Jo b^ oj^scmje, and dis^ 

cemible only by those who searche^ t^e scrip^ 
tares, (Jod had so ordered things, that all tWs 
g^P^tribi^^ to charftc^eri^e \^ja. Thf Jews proved 
1^ by receiying Jiim ; ^9f t^y lyeiie depositfiries 
4 ^^ mv)m^h ???(* ^h.ey jgrpyed him also by 
m^PpP% ym> }>P9^Vm W l^s %y accompli^ei^ 

which they saw fulfilled; the ^pi^i^JT doctpnp 
fif *1^,W % ifras the ^v^ sfi^ M<>4^V>^ 9^ V^Y 
gpe pod; ?fl4 t^is was perpft^l: ij had, there- 

te .^ve^ ro?y^ ^^% !^P ^r^l?gV?^? ^^^ ^* 

m^yW^' §^^we ar^ ^9 diftij^sh ^^^^^ 
^p doctrine pf the Jew^, a^d Jjfje do<ctrin^ of the 
law of the Jews. For the doctrine of the Jews 
was not trae, although it had miracles and pro* 

j^ejc^, an4 G^ill'!^\^^y ^^ if^ ^^> jbecause it 
yff de^i^nt in the mam pri^igl^, cif io?fin|f an^ 

^ /ffgw* f^m m^. ^?f<w* ¥ cow- 
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fiidered veiy differently in the tradition of their 
saints, and in the tradition of the people. Its 
morality and happiness are both ridiculous, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the people ; but they 
are incomparable in that of their saints. Its 
foundation is wonderful ; it is the most ancient 
and most authentic book in the world: And 
whereas Mahomet, that his writings might con- 
tinue, has forbidden them to be read ; Moses that 
his might continue, had commanded every body 
to read them. 

The religion of the Jews is altogether divine 
in its authority, its duration, its perpetuity, 
its morality, its conduct, its doctrine, its effects. 
Jt was formed as a representation of the reality 
of the Messiah i and the reality of the Messiah 
was made evident by the Jewish religion, which 
represetited him. 

Under the Jewish oeconomy truth appeared 
only in figin*e : in heaven it is without veil : in 
the church it is veiled, but discerned by its cor- 
respondence to the figure. As the figure was 
first buik upon the truth, so the truth is now 
distinguishable by the figure. 

He that forms his judgment of the Jewish re* 
ligion, by its exterior, will judge wrongly. It is 
to be seen in the sacred writings, and in the tra^ 
ditions of the prophets, who sufficiently proved 
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that they did not understand the law accord* 
ing to the letter. Our religion, in like manner^ 
is divine in the Gospd, in the Apostles, and in 
its traditions ; but it is utterly disfigured in those 
who treat it injudiciously. 

The Jews were of two classes; some were 
merely Pagan in their affections, while other? 
were really Christian. 

The Messiahy according to the carnal Jews^ 
was to be a mighty temporal prince. Accord- 
ing to carnal Christians^ he is come to dispense 
with our loving God, and to, give us Sacraments 
which shall do every thing without us. This is 
no more the religion of Christians ^ than that was 
the religion of the Jews. 

The true Jews and true Christians agree in 
acknowledging a Messiah, who shall make them 
love God, and by that love shall make them 
triiunph over their enemies. 

The veil which is upon the scriptures, in 
respect to the carnal Jews, is there, likewise, in 
respect to wicked Christians, and all those who 
do not hate themselves. But how well are we 
disposed to understand them, and to become ac- 
quainted with Jestis Christ, when we are once 
made properly to abhor ourselves ! 

Carjml Jews fill the middk place between 



Gpd, and \^y^ Wtl^g Ps^ ^^ worg. Tfe^ 

but ^he Wfld. pl^rktiofif Joiojjr t^^ ^yup p^^, 
and love not the world : Jfffos apd ^flgfS^ }/^j^ 
the same world: Christians and Jews know the 

The Jews are a people yisijbly i^^aii^^ed to be 
the standing witnesses of the AfessiaJi. They 
presenqe the scriptures j they Iqye thena, and yet 
do not understand them. And all this lias been 
foretold; for it is said, that tb^ statutes of God 
should be delivered to them, but as a book that is 
^ale^. 

So long as there were prophets to suppprt the 
law, the P|Bpple M(6re neeljgeni; but when Ihe 
prophet^ cease|i, the zj^al of the peorfe jsimpj[ied 
their place 3 jyhi^ch is a pijc^videiy^e lop remark- 
able to be overlooked. 
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W HEN the creation of the wodd becamie 9^ 
distant cfvent, €rod provided a contemporaiy 

\^tm, sad «cfK»iMte4 a y^\^ iMtiwt % the 



kfeepgrs 6^ his hWory; itf oMet tfet it Aighi be 
ihfe m6§« ^^itentfc ih ftie woriS, iW that All 
ma;nkm(i mi^ hefaoe Ve informed of a fectj 
whVcH' «i wa^ & h%cfe^&ar^ fot fhefh to know; 
find y6t wflS finpossiW^ t!6 Be^ Ithdwii in Atiy 
other ^d^V 

Moses was a very able man. This is indts- 
ptitabK. Uaid he, iherefofe,* written with i de- 
sign to deceive, he w6iil3 have rfone it in sucH 
d lii^rier,^^ hbt to be coiivicted of the deceit. 
He Kds, hmVeVer, done jnst the reverse j for if 
wfiat lie d^five^ed had been fabulous, there was 
nb^ a sitfgle fetv biit could have detected the im- 
Pasture. 

Why, for instance, does he itt'ake the lives of 
ttie first ifeeri so Ibn^, Ahd their generation^ 
so few ? In d HiAliiiixAe of generalioiis he might 
RSsCve siy^ftei-etf hiiiisfelf from di'scovery • biit in i6 
f6\f thi^ was* iinpracticabie. For it is not the 
fiiiifib^i* of yedn; but the Anlltitude 6^ genera- 
MAs; which reiiii^rs ihiiigs obscure. 

TrMft fe enfeebled i^ly by the Changes among 
nSSS; Yet he ^lac6s the two greatest events 
that iireve eve^ coiiceived, the creation and thfe 
deluge, so close together, that they touch, as' it 
were, from the few generations which he reckons 
between them. Insomuch, that at the time of 
his registering these things, the memory of them 
could not but be still fresh in the minds of all 
the Jewish nation. 
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Lamech had seen Addrm Shem had seai La-^ 
tnechy Abraham^ Shem^ Jacob, Abraham; and 
Moses those who had seen Jacob. Therefore 
the creation and the deluge are indabitably 
true. This will be acknowledged as conclusive 
by certain persons, who will readily understand 
it 

The longevity of the Patriarchs, inst^ul of 
contributing to the decay of past facts, served^ 
on the contrary, to their preservation. For the 
reason why we are not often sufficiently in- 
structed in the history of our ancestors is, be- 
cause we have seldom lived with them, or because 
they died before we attained the age of reason. 
But when men Uved to so great an age, children 
lived long with their parents, and had much op- 
portunity of conversing with them; now what 
could have been the subject of their conversa- 
tion, but the history of their progenitors; since 
this comprised all history whatever, and men 
were not then acquainted with the arts and 
^iences, which now take up so large a share in 
our discourse ? And it is evident that the keep- 
ing exact genealogies was the pecuUar care of 
Aose earUer times. 
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FIGURES. 



X HERE are same figures dear and demon- 
stratiye, and there are others which appear less 
natural^ and prove nothing but to, those who 
have been previously convinced.. The latter 
resen^ble those of some men who build pro- 
phecies on the Reoelations, which, they expound 
according to their own fancy. But there is 
this difference between them^ that they have 
no infallible predictions to support those which 
they introduce. So that they are guilty of the 
highest injustice, when they pretend theirs to 
be as well grounded as some of ours; be- 
cause they have: not any others which are 
incontestable as we have. The 6ase there- 
fore is by no means parallel. We are not to 
level and confound things which agree in one 
respect, when they are so vastly different in 
another. 

Jesus Christy prefigured by Joseph^ the beloved 
of his Father, and by him sent : to vikit his bre- 
thren, is the innocent person whom his brethren 
sold for twenty pieces pf silver, and whoj by this 
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means, became their Lord, their saviour^ the 
saviour of strangers^ and of the whole world ; 
which had not happened but for their plot of 
destroying him, making him an outcast, and 
selling him for a slave. 

Joseph was an innocent man in prison between 
two criminals, Jesus on die croi» between iWo 
thieves : Joseph foretels deliverance \b one of tr& 
companions, tod death to the oth^r, from tih^ 
same tokens; fesus Christ s&ves one and l^teir 
Ae others after the same crimes^ JdiepH Cdtdd 
only foretel; Jisub Christ performed what ite 
foretold : Ji&eph requests the peri^if wko ilhdfifi} 
be d^liverki, to be mindftd oS him in YS^ glory ;^ 
the man saved by Jesm Christ; entreifts lie ^Hll 
rei!nebiber him when h^ fcbtnes into his kifig- 
ddm. 

Grace is the figure of glbry ; for it is not the 
ultimate object. It was f)refiguTed by tiie law; 
and it prefigu^elis glor^ ; but so that it is itself ttd 
W9kj to arrive at ^ory. 

The Synagogue was not destroyed^ because it 
was the figure of the church : and because it was 
ojaly the figtu-e, it fell ihto senHtnde; The fi^bae 
subsisted till the arrival of th'e substSkAce, H^s^ 
the church might always be visible, eithesr icf the 
representation or the reality. 
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THAT THE LAW WAS FIGURATIVE. 



To ^ablish at once the authority of both; 
Testamt^nts, we have only to observe, whetheir 
that whi<;h is prophesied in the one^ be accom- 
plished in the other. 

In ordter to examine the prophfecies^ we must 
first of all understand them. For, supposing 
them to haVe but One sense, the Messiah dan- 
HOt be come ; but, supposing them to have 
two senses, he certainly is come, in thfe person 
of Jesus Christ. 

All the question, therefore, is, whether they 
have a double meaning ? Whetlier tliey are 
figures or realities ; that is to say, whether we 
ought to seek something more in them than 
immediately presents itself, or whether we 
ought to confine ourselves to that constructioa 
Which offers itself at first view ? 

If the law and the sacrifices were the sub- 
stance, they would necessarily be acceptable to 
God, and tiot be displeasing to him. If they 
wei^ only figurative, they would be both pleas- 
ing and displeasing to him, in different rejects; 

M 
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Now, throughout the scripture, they both please 
and displease him; therefore they were only 
figurative. 

To see clearly that the old Dispensation wa& 
merely figurative, and that the prophets wh^i 
they spake of temporal blesiiings had others in 
view, we have only to consider, first, that it 
would be unworthy of Cod to call (uen to the 
enjoyment of nothing but temporal happiness -, 
and secondly, that while the words of the pro- 
phets clearly convey a promise of temporal 
blessings, they yet affirm that their expressions 
are obscure, that their meaning is not that 
which appears obvious at first, and that it 
would only be understood by the issue of 
events. They therefore knew they were speak- 
ing of other sacrifices, another deliverer, &c. 

It must also be remarked,- that their expres- 
sions would contradict and invalidate each 
other, if by the words law, and sacrifice^ only 
the law and the sacrifices . instituted by Moses^ 
are to be imderstood. Nay, there would be a 
manifest and gross contradiction in their writ- 
ings, and sometimes even in the same chapter. 
From whence it follows, that they must have 
had something further in prospect. , 

It is said, that the law shall be changed ; 
that the sacrifice shall be changed; that they 
shall be without kings, without princes, and 
without sacrifices; that a new covenant shall 
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be established ; that the law shall be renewed j 
that the commandments they had received 
were not good; that their sacrifices were 
abominable^ and that God had not required 
them, . 

It is also said, on the other hand, that the 
law shall abide for ever; that the covenant shaU 
be eternal, the sacrifices perpetual; that the 
sceptre should never depart' firom them, till the 
everlasting King was come. Do these expres- 
6ion3 prove the iaw to be the substance ? No. 
Do they demonstrate it . to be the figure ? No. 
But that it must be either the substance or the 
figure. Now the former, by excluding the sub- 
stance, prove it can only be the figure. 

^11 these passages taken together cannot be 
applied to the substance ; but they may be all 
applied to the figure: therefore, they were 
spoken of the figure, and not of the sub- 
stance. 

To know whether the law And the sacrifices 
are real or figurative, we must take notice 
whether the prophets, in speaking of v these 
things, had their views and their thoughts so 
entirely fixed on them, as to look no further 
than the old covenant; or whether they did 
not discern somewhat else, of which all this was 
a represeiitation ; for in a picture we discover 

m3 
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the thing represented. Now in order to this, 
we need only examine, what, they say. 

When they say the covenant shall be ever- 
lasting, do they mean the same which they 
affirm shall be changed ? And so of the sacri* * 
fices, &c. 

The prophets hav^ expressly said, that Israel 
shall always be beloved of God, and that the 
law shall endure for ever. But they have like- 
wise said, that their meaning was hidden^ and 
would not be understood. 

We have a double meaning in a writing in 
cypher. Suppose we intercept an important 
letter, in which we are told there if: one obvious 
meaning, and that nevertheless the sense is so 
obscured} that we shall even see the letter with- 
out seeing it, and understand it without under- 
standing it ; what are we to judge, but that the 
cypher has a two-fold meaning ? which is more- 
over apparent from the evident contradictions 
we meet with in the literal copstruction of it. 
How ought we then to esteem those who de- 
cypher this writing to us, and make us ac- 
quainted with its hidden meaning, especially 
when they go upon principles perfectly natural 
and clear. This is what Jesus -Christ and his 
apostles have done : they have opened the i5eal> 
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they havfe rent the veil, and laid open the spi- 
ritual sense. They have taught Us, that our 
enemies are our passions, that our Redeemer is 
to be a spiritual Redeemer ; that he is to have 
a first and a second coming, the one in humility 
t6 abase the proud, the other in glory to exalt 
the humble ; that Jesus Christ is God, as well as' 
man. 

Jesus Christ made it his whole business to 
teach men, that they were lovers of themselves; 
that they were enslaved, blind, distempered, 
miserable, and sinful ; that it was heedfiil he 
should deliver them^ enlighten them, bless 
them, and heal them : That this was to be 
effected by hating themselves, and following 
him ; by poverty, and the death of the cross. 

Hie letter killeth. It was necessary that Chriist 
should suffer. In a God who has humbled him- 
self; in circumcision of the heart; a true fast, a 
true sacrifice, a true temple, a two-fold law, a 
two-fold table of the law, a two-fold' captivity— 
we behold the cypher he has presented to us. 

He has now taught us that all these things 
were but figures; and what it is to be truly fr^, 
to be a true Israelite s wherein consists true cir- 
cumcision, the true bread of heaven, &c. 

By these promises every one may detect which 
lies nearest his heart, spiritual or temporal bles$- 

m3 
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ings ; God or creatures : but with this differ- 
ence, that they who look in the promises only 
for creatures, find them attended with numerous 
contradictions, with a prohibition to love them, 
and with a command to worship God alone, and 
to love nothing but Him : whereas they who 
seek God in them, find Him without any contra- 
diction, and with a pleasing command to love 
none but Him only. 

The sources of the contrarieties in scriptures, 
are a God humbled to the death of the cross ; 
a MessiaJi triumphing over death by dying him- 
self; the two natures in Jesus Christ s his two- 
fold coming ; and the two states of the nature 
of man. 

As we cannot justly describe a man's charac- 
ter without accounting for all his contrarieties, 
and as it is not enough to pursue a train of 
agreeable quaUties, without explaining those 
which appear to be opposite; so, in order to 
understand the sense of an author, all the con- 
trary passages must be reconciled. 

In order, therefore, to understand scripture, 
we must have a sense in which all the opposite 
passages agree. It is not sufficient to have one 
in which many consonant passages unite, but 
we must have one in which the most dissonant 
^hall agree. 
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Every author either has a meaning in which 
all the different passages will agree, or he has 
no meaning at all. The la.tter cannot be said 
of the scriptures, nor of the prophets: they^ 
unquestionably had too much good sense. We 
must therefore look out for a meaning by which 
all the discordant parts may be reconciled. 

Their true sense, therefore, cannot be that of 
the Jews. But in Jesvs Christ all the cohtradic- 
tibns are harmonized. 

The Jews could not make the abrogation of 
the royalty and principality, foretold by Hosea^ 
accord with the prophecy of Jacob. 

If we take the law, the sacrifices, and the 
kingdom, for the things ultimately designed, 
we shall not be able to reconcile all the passages 
of the same author, nor of the same book, nor, 
often, of the same chapter : and this sufficiently 
discovers the intention of the author. 

The Jews' were not permitted to offer sacri- 
fice, or so much as to eat the tenths,* out of 
Jerusalemy which was the place that the Lord 
had chosen. 

Hosea foretold, that the Jews should be with" 
out a kingy without a prince, without sacrific^^ 
and without idols. Which is at this time accomr 
plished ; for no sacrifice can be legally offered 
out of Jerusalem. 



Whenever the word of God;> which is fru^, 
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would be feise if taken literally; it k true spiri- 
tually. Sit thou on my right hand : literally this^ 
is false^ yet spiritually it is true. In such exr 
pressions God speaks after the manner of men : 
and this only implies^ that the saiyie intentions 
as men have in making others sit at their right 
hand, God will also have with respect to the 
^essiah. It is therefore a mark of the divine 
intention, but not of the manner in which- it is 
to be carried into effect. 

So when it is said to the Israelites^ God has 
received the odour of your incense, and will 
give you in recompense a fertile and plentiful 
land ; the meaning is, that the same intention 
which a man delighted with your ihcense, would 
have in rewarding you with a fruitful land, God 
will express towards you ; because you have had 
the same intention with respect to him, that a 
man would express toward another, by offering 
him incense. 

The sole aim of the scripture is Charity. All 
that does not directly tend to that single point 
is the figure of it. For as there is but one end 
in view, whatever does not lead to it, in express 
terms, is figurative. 

God in compassion to our weakness, which 
makes us seek for variety, has so diversified this 
one precept of charity, that he leads by this 
veiy variety to the one thing needful for us. For 
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«ne thing only is needfiil^ and we lovb varietjr. 
Now God provides for both these facts, by a 
variety which always leads to the one thing 
needful. 

The Rabbim take the breasts of the spouse 
for figure ; as they do every thing which does 
not express the only end they have in view, 
namely, temporal blessings. 

Some of them see cleanly enough, that the 
only aiemy of man is concupiscence, which 
turns him. away from God i and that God alone, 
and not a fruitful land, is his real good. . 

Those who £ancy the good of man to consist 
in gratifying the flesh, and his evil in what 
draws him off bom the pleasures of sense, let 
them wallow and die in their pleasures. But as 
for those who seek God with their whole heart, 
whom nothing can grieve but being deprived of 
the light of his countenance, whose only desire 
is to enjoy him, and whose only enemies are 
those which withhold them from him; whose 
affliction it is to see themsdives surrounded, and 
overruled by such enemies, let them be com- 
forted : for them there is a deliverer, for them 
there is a God ! The Messiah was promised to 
deliver men from their enemies ; and he came 
to deliver them from their sins, and not fit>m 
their external foes. 

When David predicts that the Messiah shall 
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deliver his people from their enemies, a carnal 
expositor may apply this to the {Egyptians : 
and then I could not show him that the pro- 
phecy has been fulfilled. But it may be well 
applied to men's iniquities, since the Egyptians 
are not men's real enemies, but their iniquities 
are. So that the word enemy is ambiguous. 

But as he also declares, together with Isaiahy 
and others, that the Messiah shall deliver his 
people from their sins, the ambiguity is taken 
off, and the double meaning of enemies is re- 
duced to the single interpretation of iniquities. 
For if he had sins in view, he might well denote 
them by the term enemies : but if he had only 
temporal enemies in view, it was impossible he 
should distinguish them by the appellation of 
sins. 

Now Moses, David, and Isaiah, all employ 
the same terms. Who then can say that these 
terms have not the same sense ; and that the 
intention of David, who evidently means sins 
when he speaks of men^s enemies, is not the 
same as that of Moses when he is speaking of 
their enemies. 

Daniel, in his ninth chapter, prays that the 
people may be delivered fjrom . the captivity of 
their enemies; but he thought of their trans- 
gressions : and to make it clear, he relates the 
coming of Gabriel to him, to assure him he was 
heard : and that he had only to waif seventy 
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weeks^ after which the people should obtain de- 
liverance from their iniquity, that transgression 
should be brought to an end, and the Redeemer, 
the Holy of Holies, should bring in, not legal, 
but everlasting righteousness. 

When we are once let into this mystery, it is 
impossible not to discern it. Let us read the 
Old Testament with this view : let us see whether 
the sacrifices were real sacrifices, whether Abra* 
ham's lineage was the true cause of the fiiend- 
ship of God to him ? Whether the promised land 
was the tnie place of rest ? Neither of these 
can be afiirmed ; therefore they were only sym- 
bolical. In a word, let us examine all the legal 
ceremonies, and all the precepts which are not 
of Charity, and we shall find they are nothing 
but representations. 



-XIV. 



JESUS CHRIST. 



A HE infinite distance between body and 

spirit, is a figure of the infinitely more infinite 

distance between our spirit and charity, which 

is absolutely supernatural. 

All the splendor of outward grandeur has no 
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lustre in the eyes of those who are engaged in 
mental reseiarches. 

The greatness of men of talents is invisible 
to the rich, to kings, and contpieror^ and to 
aU these earthly great ones. 

The greatness of that wisdom which cometh 
from God, is invisible to the worldly, and to 
men of talents. Herie are three orders of quite 
different kinds. 

Great geniuses have their empire^ their splen- 
dor, their greatness, their victories^ and do not 
stand in need of carnal greatness, which has no 
relation to that which they seek. They are to 
be seen with the mind, and not with the eye ; 
but that is enough for them. 

Saints likewise have their empire, their 
splendor, their greatness, and their victories; 
and have no need either of carnal or mental 
greatness, which are not of their order, and 
neither increase nor diminish the greatness to 
which they aspire. They are seen of God and 
of angels, and not with the eye of the body, 
nor by curious minds ; and God is sufficient for 
them. 

Archimedes would have been held in the same 
estimation, without any splendor of birth. He 
fought no battles; but he has left to all the 
world his admirable inventions. O ! how great 
and illustrious does he appear to the eyes of the 
mind?. 
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» 

Jesug Christ, without richds, withont any ex- 
texnal display of science, stands in his. awn or- 
der, that of holiness; He neither published in-, 
ventions, hm reigned over kingdoms; but he 
was humble, patient, pure before God, terrible 
to devils, and altogether without sin. O ! with 
what illustrious pomp, with what transcendent 
magnificence did he come, to such a^ see witb 
the eyes of the heart, and are the discemers c^ 
true wisdom ! 

It would have been useless for Archimedes tQ 
have acted the prince in* his book of geometry, 
although he really was. one. 

It would have been useless for our Lord JteW 
Christ to have come as an earthly king, in order 
that he might shine in his kingdom of holiness. 
But 4aow consistently did he come with the 
character of his own order ! 

It ia ridiculous to be scandalized at the meaa 
condition of Jemis Christ, as if tha4; meanness 
stood in the same order with t&e gpeatness 
which he came to display. Let us contemplate 
this greatness in his life, in his sufferings, in 
his obscurity, in his death, in the choice of "his 
attendants, in their forsaking htm, in jufi secret 
resurrection, and in ail the other parts, of bisi 
history ; and we shall see it to be so greats . a^ 
to leave no ground for being offended, at his 
me^nne-ss, for there was no meanness in liiro* 

But4:her€ are some who .can. admins, ni:) gcei^t- 
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Bess but that of this world; -as if there wa5 
Hone in understanding ; and others admire only 
that of the understandii^, as if there was not 
a greatness infinitely more sublime in heavenly 
wisdom. . 

The whole system of bodies, the firmament, 
the stars, the earth, and tbe kingdons of it, 
are inferior in wBlaut to the meanest of spirits ; 
because a spirit is capable of knowing all this, 
and itself also, which body is not. And the 
whole system of bodies and spirits together, is 
unequal to the least motion of charity; for it 
is of an order infinitely more exalted. 

From all bodies together, we could not ex« 
tract a single thought; it is impossible,— for 
thought is quite of a different order- Again, 
all bodies and spirits together are unable to pro- 
duce one movement of real charity. This is 
likewise impossible, for charity is of another or- 
der, entirely supernatural. 

Jesus Christ lived in so much obscurity, (as 
the world terms obscurity) that historians who 
record only things of importance, have scarcely 
taken any notice of him. 

Yet what man ever possessed so much glory 
as Jesus Christ ? The whole Jewish nation pre- 
dicted him before his c(Hning : the Gentile 
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world adore him since his coming. Both Jews 
and Gentiles regard him as their centre. And 
yet who ever enjoyed so little of so much 
glory? Of thirty-three years, he spent thirty, 
in privacy; During the other three he passed 
for an impostor, the priests and rulers of his 
nation rejected him, his .friends and his kins- 
men despised him; and, at last, he died an 
ignominious death, betrayed by one of his at- 
tendants, denied by another, and deserted by 
all 

What share then had he in this glory ? No 
man had ever so much, and yet no man was 
ever in a meaner condition. All his glory was 
therefore for our sakes, to render him evident 
to us; but was not intended to aggrandize him- 
self. 

Jesus Christ speaks of the sublimest subjects 
in a manner as simple as if he had never con- 
sidered them, but nevertheless his expressions 
are so exact, as to. show that he had thoroughly 
weighed them. Such accuracy with such sim- 
plicity, is admirable. 

* ,  • 

Who made the Evangelists acquainted with 
the qualities of a soul truly heroic, that they 
should paint it so perfectly as they have done 
in J esus Christ ? Why do they describe him as 
weak in his agony ? Did they not know how 
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to deseribe a courageow death ? YeS| certainly t 
for St. Luke describes that of St Stephen more 
forcibly in this respect, than he has done that 
of our Lord. They therefore represent him, as 
capable of fear before his death actually arrived ; 
but as dauntless afterward when it came. When 
he is described as afflicted, his affliction is from 
himself; bat when troubled by mien, he is un- 
moved. 

The Church has been obliged to prove that 
Christ was Man, agamst those who have denied 
it, as well as to prove that he was God; for 
appearances were as much against the cme 2a 
against the other. 

Jesus Christ is a God to whom we approach 
without pride, and before whom we are humbled 
without despair. 

The conversion of the heathen was reserved 
for the grace of the Messiah. The Jews either 
did not attempt it, dr their attempts were un- 
successful. All that the prophets and Solomon 
had said on the subject was unavailing. Their 
wise men, as Plato and Socrates, could not per- 
suade them to worship the true God alone. 

The gospel says nothing of the early life of 
the Virgin Mary, but what relates to the birth 
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of Jesus Christ, that every thing might bear 
reference to him. 

Both Testaments refer to Jesus Christ; the 
former as its hope ; the latter as its example ; 
and both as their centre. 

The prophets had the gift of foretelling ; but 
never were foretold themselves: the saints, 
which followed, were foretold; but had not 
the power of foretelling : Jesus Christ both 
prophesied, and was prophesied of, 

Jesus Christ, for all mankind ; Moses, for a 
single nation. 

The Jews were blessed in Abraham : I wiit 
bless them that bless thee : Gen. xii. 2. But 
all nations are blessed in Abraham's seed: A 
light to lighten t/ie Gentiles, &c. Luke.ii. 32; 
He has not done so to any nation^ says David, 
speaking of the law : Ps. cxlvii. 20. He has 
done so to all nationsy may we say, speaking of 
Jesus Christ. 

Thus it is the prerogative of Jesus Christ to 
be an universal blessing. The church offers sa- 
crifice only for believers; Jesus Christ offered 
that of the cross for all. 

Let us then stretch out our arms to our deli- 
verer; who, having been promised four thou- 
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sand years, came at length to suffer and to die 
for us, at the time, and under all the circum- 
stances tl>at were foretold: and waiting by his 
grace to die in peace, in the hope of being 
eternally united to him, let us in the mean- 
while live with comfort ; both among the good 
things which it may please him to give us, and 
among the evil things which he may send us 
for our good, and which, by hisj own example, 
he has taught us to endure. 



XV. 

THE EVIDENCES OF JESUS CHRIST FJOM THE 

PROPHECIES. 

X HE most striking evidences of Jesus Christ 
are the prophecies ; and therefore God has or- 
dered them with peculiar care. For the full 
accomplishment of them is a miracle which 
extends from the beginning of the church to 
the end. Sixteen hundred years together, God 
raised up a succession of prophets ; and in the 
four hundred years following, he dispersed their 
prophecies along with fhe Jews, who carried 
thefm into all parts of the world. Such was the 
preparation for the birth of Jesus Christ ! As 
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his gos{)el was to be believed by all iiations, it 
was necessary, not only that there should be 
prophecies to gain it this belief, Kut likewise 
that they should be diffused through all the 
world, that all the world might rec^iye him. 

If only one single man had left a hpok of 
predictions cohcerning Jesus Christ, as to the 
time and manner, of his coming, and he had 
come agreeably to those predictions, it would 
have infinite weight. But fiere is much more. 
Here is a succession of men, for four thousand 
years, who regularly^ and without variatioBS 
succeed one another to foretel th« same event 
A whole people are his harbingers ; and they 
subsist fotir tho^isand years, to testify, in a 
body, the assurances they have respecting him, 
from which tio threats or persecutions : could 
oblige theki to depart; This is in every view 
remarkable. 

The exact time was pointed out in the pre- 
dictions by the state of the JeWSy by that of 
the heathen world, by that of the temples, 
and by the number of years. 

The prophets having given various signs 
which were all to concur at the coming of the 
Messiah, it was necessary they should all meet 
at the same period. Thus it was necessary that 
the fourth monarchy should be established a?t 
tfie expiration of DamWV seventy weeks ; that 

N 2 
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the sceptre should then be taken from Judahf 
and then that the Messiah should appear. And 
at that juncture Jesus Christ appeared, and de- 
clared himself to be the Messiah. 

It is foretold, that under the fourth mo- 
narchy, before the destruction of the second 
Temple, before the dominion of the Jews was 
taken away, and in the seventieth of DanieVs 
weeks, the heathens should be instructed, and 
brought to the knowledge of the God who 
was adored by the Jews; that those who loved 
him should be delivered from their enemies, 
and be filled with his fear and love. 

And it happened that in the time of the 
fourth monarchy, before the destruction of the 
second temple, &c. the Pagand in multitudes 
adored the true God, and led' an angelic life ; 
women consecrated to religion «their virginity, 
and their lives ; men voluntarily renounced all 
the pleasures of sense. That which Plato was 
unable to persuade a few of the wisest and best 
informed men of his time to do, a Secret Power, 
by means of a few words, now effected in 
thousands of uneducated men. 

What can all this. mean? It is that which 

» 

was foretold many ages before. / will pour 
out my spirit upon dU flesh. Joel ii. 28. All 
nations lay in infidelity and lust. All the 
world now becomes burning with charity ; 
princes renounce their grandeur; even young 
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women suffer martyrdom ; children forsake the 
houses of 'their parents to go and live in de- 
serts. Whence springs this courage ?' The Mes.- ' 
siah is come ; behold the effects and the tokens 
of his coming. 

For two thotisafid years together the God of 
the Jews remained unknown to an infinite 
multitude of Pagan nations. Yet^ at the pre- 
cise time foretold, the Pagans throng to adore 
this only true God; the idol temples are de- 
stroyed ; Kings submit themselves to the cross. 
What is the cause of all this ? It is the Spirit 
of God poured out upon the earth. 

• 

It was foretold that the Messiah should come 
to establish a new covenant with his people, 
which would make them forget their departure 
out of Egypt. Jer. xxiii. 7. That he would 
write his law, not on tables of stone, but on 
their hearts, Jer. xxxi. 33. and put his fear, 
which was till then displayed in external cere- 
monies, into their hearts likewise. Jer. xxxii. 
4Q. 

That the Jews should reject our Lord, and 
should themselves be rejected of God, the 
choice vine bringeth forth only wild grapes. 
Isa. v. 2—7. That the chosen people should 
prove disloyal, ungrateful, and incredulous. A 
rebellious and gainsaying people. Isa. Ixv. 2. 
That God should strike them with blindness, 

N 3 
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and that, like blind men, they should stumble 
at noon-day. Deut. xxviii. 28, 2&. 

That the church should be small in its be- 
ginning, and should afterwards increase^ Eze- 
kiel xvii. 22—24. 

It was foretold that idolatry should then be 
overthrown ; that this Messiah should cause the 
idols to fall, and bring men to the worship of 
the true God. Isa. ii. 18. 

That the idol temples should be cast down^ 
and that in all places of the world men should 
offer to God pure sacrifices, and not those of 
beasts. Mai. i. 11. 

That he should teach men the perfect way. 

That he should reign over Jews and Gentiles. 

No person has ever appeared bdfore, or since, 
who has taught any thing corresponding to 
these predictions. 

After so many persons who predicted his 
coming, Jesus Christ came and said, I am he, 
and this is the time I was to come. He came 
to teach men, that they have no other enemies 
but themselves; that their passions have s^a- 
rated them from God; that he came to de- 
liver them from these enemies, to give them 
his grace, in oixler to form out of all nations 
one holy church, into wliich he would bring 
both Jews and Gentiles; and that he would 
destroy the idolatry of the one, and the super- 
stition of the other. 
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What the prophets have foretold should comq 
to pass, my Apostles,, said he, will shortly ac- 
complish. The Jews are on the point of being 
rejected; Jerusalem shall soon be destroyed; 
the Gentiles will soon be brought to the know- 
ledge of the true God, and my Apostles shall 
be tljieir instructors, after you have slain the 
son, who is the heir of the vineyard. 

And afterward his Apostles said plainly to 
the Jews, ' the curse is now going to be executed 
upon you. And they declared to the Gentiles, 
that they were to be brought to the true know- 
ledge of God. 

To this all men are averse, through the natu- 
ral influence of their concupiscence. Hence 
this king of Jews and Gentiles was oppressed 
by both, who conspired to take away his life. 
All that is great in the world, the learned, the 
wise, and the mighty, unite to oppose this 
rising religion. Some write against it, others 
condemn it, and others put to death its pro- 
fessors. But in spite of all these different op- 
positions, we see Jesus Christ in a very little time 
reigning over them all; destroying the Jewish 
w^orship in Jerusalem, which was the centre of it, 
and from which his church was first taken, and 
idol worship in Rome, which was the centre 
of it, and where his principal church was af- 
terward established. 

Persons of no education, or power, for such 

• N 4 
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were the Apostles and primitive Christians, 
>vithstood all the powers of the earth; over- 
came Kings, together with the learned and the 
wise, and subverted idolatry, though so firmly 
established in the world. And all this was 
brought to pass by the sole influence x>f that 
word which had foretold it. 

The Jews, by putting to death Jesus Christ, 
that they might not acknowledge him to be the 
Messiah, gave him the final mark of actually 
being the Messiah. And by persisting to mis- 
judge him, they became irrefragable witnesses 
of him : for by their slaying him, and conti- 
nuing to disown him, the prophecies were ful- 
filled. 

Who can do otherwise than recognise Jesus 
Christ by the number of particular circum- 
stances which were predicted of him ? For it 
was declared. 

That he should have a forerunner. Mai. iii. L 

That he should be born an* infant. Isa. ix. 6. 

That he should be born in the city of Bethle- 
/lem; that he should spring from the tribe o( 
Judah, and the family of David; and that 
he should principally appear at Jerusalem. 
Mic. V. 2. 

That he should blind the eyes of the wise and 
learned, and preach the Gospel to the poor and 
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despised ; that he should open the eyes of the 
blind, restore health to the diseased, and give 
light to those who languished in darkness. 
Isa. V. 15 — ^xxxv. 5— ix. 2. 

» 

That he should teach the perfect way, and be 
the instructor of the Gentiles. Isa. xlii. 6. 

That he should be a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world. Isa. liii. 

That he should be the chief and precious 
corner stone. Isa. xxviii. 26. 

That he should, at the same time, be a stone 
of stumbling, and a rock of offence.* Isa. viii. 
xiv. 

That the Jews should fall upon this rock. 
Isa. viii. 15. 

That this stone should be rejected by the 
builders ; that God would make it the head of 
the corner, Ps. cxviii. 22. that it should grow 
into a great mountain, and fill the whole earth, 
Dan. ii. 35. 

That thus He should be disowned, betrayed, 
sold, buffeted, derided, and afflicted by a thou- 
sand different methods ; that they should give 
him gall to drink, should pierce his hands and 
his feet, should spit in his face, should kill him, 
and cast lots upon his vesture. Zach. xi. 12. 
Ps. Ixix. 21. Ps. xxii. 16, 18. 

That he should rise again the third day from 
the dead. Ps. xvi. 10. Hos. yi. 3- 
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That he should ascend into Heaven, and sit 
at the right hand of God. Ps. ex. 1 . 

That kings should set themselves in arms 
against him. Ps. ii. 2. 

That sitting at the right hand of the Father, 
he should triumph over all his enemies. Ps. ex. 
1,2. 

That the kings of the earth, and all the 
people, should worship him. Isa. Ix.l 0. 

That the Jews should subsist as a distinct * 
people. Jer. xxxi. 36. 

That they should wander about without 
princes, without sacrifices, without an altar, 
without prophets, looking for deliverance, and 
not finding it. Hos. iii. 4, &c. 

I 

The Messiah was himself to produce a nu- 
merous people, elect, sacred, and peculiar; to 
guide, support, and lead them into a place of 
rest and of holiness ; to make them holy unto 
God ', to make them the temple of God ; to re- 
concile them to God ; to save them firom his 
wrath ; to rescue them from the tyranny of 
^in, which reigns so visibly over men ; to give 
laws to this people ; to engrave these laws in 
their hearts ; to offer himself to God for them ; 
to be made a sacriiice for them -, to be at once 
the spotless sacrifice, and the priest ; he was to 
•tfer liimself, his body, and his blood, and also 
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to offer bread and wine to God. Je^ug Christ 
has done all this. 

It was foretold, that he should come as a 
deliverer, who should bruise Satan's head, who 
should save his people from their sins \ from all 
their sins. That there should be a new cove- 
nant, which should be external, and another 
priesthood, after the order of Melchisedec, 
which should be everlasting. That Jesus Christ 
should be powerful, mighty, and glorious, and 
yet so mean as not to be acknowledged ; that 
he should not be taken for what he really was ; 
that he should be rejected and i^lain ; that the 
people who had denied him should be no more 
his people ; that those who had been idolaters 
should receive him, and trust in him ; that he 
should quit j^ion to reign in the very centre of 
idolatrous worship ; that notwithstanding all this, * 
the Jews should ever continue ; that he should 
arise out of Judah, when the sceptre was de- 
parted from them. 

Let any man consider, that from the begin- 
ning of the world, either the expectation or 
the worship of the Messiah continued without 
interruption ; that he was promised to the first 
man, immediately after his fall ) that after him 
others declared that CJod had revealed to them, 
that a Redeemer should be born, who would 
save his people j that Abraham afterwards wa^ 
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raised up to say that this Redeemer should 
proceed from a son which he was. to have ; that 
Jacob declared, that out of his twelve children 
Judah was the one from whom he should de- 
scend ; that Moses and the Prophets came after 
this, and predicted the time and manner of his 
coming; that they said their law was only a 
preparation for that of the Messiah ; that until 
his was promulgated, theirs should subsist; that 
thus either theirs or his should always, remain 
in the world ; that it has actually so remained ; 
and that at length Jesus Christ came under all 
the circumstances which were foretold. Surely 
this must appear astonishing. 

But, it may be said, if all this was so clearly 
foretold to the Jews, how came they not to 
believe on him ? Or how is it they are not ex- 
terminated for having resisted so clear a reve- 
lation ? I reply, that both were predicted, that 
they would not believe it, clear as it was, and 
also that they should not be exterminated. 
And nothing could . be more glorious to the 
Messiah ; for it was not sufficient for this to 
be foretold ; but the prophecies were also pre- 
served without the shadow of suspicion. 

The prophets have interwoven particular pro- 
phecies with those which relate to the Messiah ; 
,tliat the prophecies concerning Him might not 
be without proof, and that the particular pro- 
phecies might not be unedifying. 



\ 
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We have no king but Casar, said the Jews. 
John xix. 15. Therefore Jesus Christ was the 
* Messiah, siiice they had no king but a stranger, 
and chose to have no other. 

Daniel's seventy weeks are rendered disput- 
able, as to the time of their beginning, by the 
phraseology of the prophecy ; and, .as to' th^ir 
expiration, by the differences among chrono- 
logists. And yet all this variety amounts to 
no more than tv^ro hundred years. 

The same prophecies vi^hich represent Jesus 
Christ as in poverty, represent him as the master 
of the world. 

Those prophecies which express the time of 
our Lord's coming, only speak of him as the 
ruler of the Gentiles, and as a sufferer; not, as 
in the clouds, nor as a judge ; and those which 
represent him in glory, and judging the nations, 
specify no particular period. 

When the scriptures speak of the Messiah as 
great and glorious, it is evident they refer to 
his judging the world, and not to his redeem- 
ingit. 
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F we are hot to give credit to the Apo&tlesi, 
we must suppose them either to be deceived or 
deceivers. But neither could have easily been 
the case. As to the first, it was impossible 
they should be mistaken in taking a man to be 
risen from the dead ; and as to the other, the 
supposition of their being impostors is extremely 
absurd. Let us only examine it at length. Let 
us imagine these twelve men meeting together 
after the death of Jesus Christ, and combining 
to fabricate a report of his resurrection. .By 
this they must set all powers against theffl. 
The heart of man has a strange inclination to 
inconstancy and change, to be drawn aside by 
promised and rewards. Now should only one of 
them be influenced by all these allurements, or 
even by imprisonment, tortlves, or death itself, 
they had all been undone. Pursue this suppo- 
sition. 

While Jesus Christ continued with them, he 
might have encouraged them : but afterward, if 
he did not really appear to them, who was it 
that made them proceed ? 
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The style of the gospel is admirable in an 
infinite number of views ; and in this amongst 
Others, that it contains no invectives, on the 
part of the historians, against Judas^ or Pilate^ 
nor against any of the enemies, or the murder- 
ers of Jesus Christ. 

Had this modesty of the evangelical his- 
torians been affected, (along with many other 
characters of the same excellent temper,) and 
had they affected it only in order to be taken 
notice of 3 if they had not ventured to remark 
it themselves, they would not have failed to 
procure friends who should notice it to their 
advantage. But as they acted without any 
affectation, and from motives altogether dis- 
interested, they never made any person observe 
it. Indeed, I do not know that it has been 
remarked to this day, which shows the simpli- 
city of their whole conduct in the affair. 

» 

Jesus Christ performed miracles, and his 
Apostles after him, and many were also wrought 
by the primitive Christians; because as the 
prophecies were not yet fully accomplished, 
and were to be accomplished by them, nothing 
but miracles would have^ been a sufficient evi- 
dence of their commission. It was foretold, 
that the Messiah should convert the Gentile 
nations. But how was this prophecy to be 
fulfilled, if the Gentiles were not converted; 
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and how were they to be. converted to the 
Messiah) without beholding this final effect of 
the prophecies that proved him? Till, there- 
fore, he had died, and was risen again, and the 
Gentiles were converted, all was not fulfilled. 
So that miracles were necessary through the 
whole of this period. But there is now no 
necessity for any more to establish the truth of 
the Christian Religion, for the prophecies which 
are accomplished remain a perpetual miracle. 

The present condition of the Jews is also a 
striking evidence of our Religion. It is asto- 
nishing to see this people subsisting during so 
long a course of years, and yet to see them al- 
ways miserable ; • it being necessary as an evi- 
dence of Jesus Christ, both that they should 
subsist, to be his witnesses, and should be mi-^ 
serable, as his crucifiers. And though to sub- 
sist, and to be miserable, are in some respects 
contradictory, yet the Jews do subsist, notwith- 
standing their misery. 

But were they not almost in the same con- 
dition in the time of the captivity ? No : The 
sceptre was not interrupted by their captivity 
in Babylon ; because their return was promised 
and foretold. For lest they should imagine the 
sceptre to be departed firom Judah, when Nabu- 
chodonosor carried away the people, they were 
beforehand assured^^ that they should only re- 
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ttiaift there for a short period, and should cer- 
tainly be brought back. They were always 
consoled by the prophets, and their kings were 
continued* But the second destruction is with* 
out any promise of restoration; without pro- 
phets, without kings, without comfort, without 
hope ; the sceptre is now departed from Xhem 
for ever. 

It was scsocely to be considered as being in 
a state of captivity, to be in it with an assur- 
ance of deliverance in seventy years. But they 
are, now, without any such hope* 

God had promised them> that though they 
should be s<iattered to th^ very extremities of 
the earth, yet if they were faithful to his law, 
he would gather them again* They are now 
faithftil to it, and yet remain under oppression. 
It follows, therefore, that the Messiah is come, 
and that the law, which contained these pro- 
mises, has been annulled by the establishment 
of another. 

If the Jews had all been converted "by Jesus 
Christ, we should have none but suspected wit- 
nesses ; and had they been entirely destroyed, 
vre should have no witnesses at all. 

The Jews rejected Christ, but not all of 
them ; so now saints receive him^ and not those 
who are carnal. And this is so far from di- 

O 
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miiiishing his glory, that it gives the last toucfi 
which perfects it. 

The argument which the Jews employ, and 
the only one we find insisted on in their 
writings, in the Talmud, and by the Rabbins^ 
is, that Jesus Christ did not subdue the nations 
by force of arms. Jesus Christ, say they, was 
killed, he was overcome; he did not conquer 
the Gentiles by his power ; he has not given 
us their spoils -, he has not enriched us. And 
is this all they have to say ? It is in this, he ap- 
pears so amiable to me : I would not have such 
a Messiah as they figure to themselves. 

How deUghtful it is to behold, with the eye of 
faith, Darius, Cyrus, Alexander, the Romansy 
Pompey, and Herod, all conspiring, without 
knowing it, to promote the glory of the gospeL 
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AGAINST MAHOMET. 



1 HE Mahometan religion has for its founda- 
tion the Alcoran, and Mahomet. But this pro- 
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]^het, who was to be the last expectation of 
mankind, has he ever been foretold ? Or, what 
token has ^e to show, more than any other man 
who may please to call himself a prophet ? What 
miracles does he himself tell us that he wrought? 
What mysteries did he teach, even according 
to his own account? What morality? What 
felicity ? . 

Mahomet is altogether without authority : his 
reasons, therefore, ought to be v^ cogenti as 
they are to rest entirely on their own force^ 

Suppose two persons should both talk of 
things apparently mean^ but that t^e dis* 
courses of one should have a two-fold sense^ 
understood by his own followers^ while those 
of the other had but one meaning only : . If a 
person who was not in the secret, should, hear 
them speak in this manner^ he would be in- 
clined to pass the same judgment on both. 
But if afterwards, in the remaining part of 
their conversation, the one should speak of 
angelical things, and the other should talk of 
nothing but what was base and vulgar, and 
even nonsensical, — ^he must conclude, that the 
one spake mysteriously, and not the other ; the 
one having shown that he is incapable of ab- 
surdity, and capable of being mysterious ; and 
the other, that* he is incapable of being mys- 
terious, but is capable of being absurd. 

o 2 
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It is not because there is something obseare 
in Mahomefs doctrine, that may pass for a 
mysterious meaning, that I would have it de- 
cided on ; but by those things which are plain, 
as his Paradise, and the like. In these he is 
ridiculous. But it is not so with the scriptures. 
They have their obscurities ; but then in other 
parts they are admirably clear, and their pro- 
phecies have been evidently accomplished. The 
case, therefore, is totally different. We are not 
to compare and confound things which resemble 
each other only in obscurity, and not in having 
plain and evident passages, which when they 
are divine, are such as oblige us to reverence 
the obscurities themselves. 

The Alcoran says, St. Matthew was a good 
man. Therefore Mahomet was a false prophet, — 
either in calling wicked men good, or in dis- 
believing what these good men declared of 
Jesus Christ. 

Any man can do what Mahomet did ; for he 
wrought no miracle, his coming was never fore- 
told. But what Jesus Christ has done, no other 
can do. 

Malwmet established his religion by killing 
others— Jesus Christ by making his followers 
lay down their own lives ; ^Mahomet by for- 
bidding his law to be read— Jesus Christ by 
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commanding us to read. In a word, the two 
werie so o]pposite» that if Mahoriiet took the way, 
in human probability, to succeed ; Jesus Ciirist 
took the way, humanly speaking, to be dis- 
appointed. And hence, instead of concluding, 
that because Mahomet succeeded, Jesus Clmst 
might in like manner have succeeded ; we ought 
to infer, that since Mahomet has succeeded, 
Christianity must have inevitably perished, if it 
bad not been supported by a power altogether 
divina 



XVIII. 

THE DESIGN OF GOD IN CONCEALING HIMSELF 
FROM SOME, AND REVEALING HIMSELF 

TO OTHERS. 

xT was the purpo^ of God, to redeem man- 
kind, and to open the way of salvation to those 
who should seek it. But men have rendered 
themselves so unworthy of it, that be justly 
denies to some, on account of their obduracy, 
that unmerited mercy which he grants to 
others. If he thought fit to surmount the 

r 

obstinacy of the most hardened, he could easily 
effect it, by revealing himself so inanifestly to 

03 
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tiiem> as to make it impossible for them tc^ 
doubt the reality of his existence. And thus 
he will appear, at the last day, in awfiil thunder^ 
and such a wreck of nature, that the most 
blind shall be forced to behold him. 

But this wa3 not the way in which he chose 
to appear at his milder coming. Because, 
there being so many among mankind, who were 
rendering themselves unworthy of his com- 
passion, he determined to leave them destitute 
of a blessing which they did not desire* It was 
not, therefore, consistent that he should appear in 
a manner manifestly divine, and capable of con- 
vincing all men irresistibly: nor, on the other 
hand, would it have been right to have been 
so perfectly concealed, as not Jto be discoverable 
by those who sought him sincerely. His de- 
sign was to render himself perfectly knowable 
to the latter; and thus intending to reveal 
himself to those, who sought him with their 
whole heart, and to conceal himself from those, 
who shunned him with their whole heart,— he 
so tempered the knowledge of himself, as to 
give marks that were visible to those who 
sought him, and pbscure to those who sought 
him not, 

There is light enough fpr those whose sincere 
desire is to see -, and darkness enough for those 
who are of a contrary disposition, 

Tli^re is brightness enough to illuminate 
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the elect ; and enough of obscurity to humble 
them. 

There is obscurity enough to bliiid the re- 
probate ; and brightness enough to condemn 
them^ and to leave them without excuse* 

If the world ^bsisted> merely to inform men 
of the being of God ; his divinity would shine 
through it, on every side, in an undeniable 
manner. But as it subsists only by Jesus 
Christ, and for Jesus Christ, and to inform men 
of their corruption and redemption, every thing 
beams forth with evidence of these important 
facts. For all that we can behold neither de- 
notes the total exclusion, nor the manifest pre- 
sence of God, but the presence of a God who 
hideth himself. Every thing bears this cha- 
racter. 

If nothing of God had ever appeared, this 
continual privation would have been equivocal ; 
and might have been equally explained by the 
non-existence of a Deity, and by the unwor- 
thiness of mankind to know any thing of Him. 
But as he in some instances appears, though 
not continually, — this takes away the ambiguity. 
If he has appeared once, he exists for ever. 
So that we can come to no other conclusion than 
this, that there is a God, and that men are un- 
worthy to know Him. 
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The divine inten^n i^ vMfe to pimtaee a 
perfection of the wilU than of the understmd^ 
ing s but a perfect clearness woi;dd Only be of 
use to the understandings and would be bgitgil 
to the will. 

^If there were no darkness, men wouM not 
feel their depravity ; and wer^ there no l^t» 
they would have no hope of a remedy. So that 
it is not only just, but advantageous to us, that 
God should conceal himself in part, and dis- 
cover himself in part ; since it is, equally, dah^ 
gerous for men to know God without knowiBg 
their own misery,— and to know their owami^eiy,^ 
without any knowledge of God, 

Every thing informs man of his owa con^ 
dition ; but this ought to be rightly understood. 
For God does not either completely reveal, 
himself, nor remain altogether concealed. But 
it is most certainly true, that he conceals him- 
self from those who tempt him, and reveala 
himself to those who seek him. For thoi^h 
men are "altogether unworthy of God, yet at 
the same time they are capable of enjoying 
Him. Ttey are unworthy of communion with 
him by their corruption; but are capable of it 
by their original nature. 

There is no object on earth, which do<96 not 
proclaim either the misery of man, or the mercy 
of God s either the impotence of nxan, witthout 
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God^ or <1^ power of maB^ with the assistanpe 
ef God. 

The whol^ uaiversci teaohes iaaii> either that 
Ike is depraved^ or thtf he is redeemed. £very 
thijtg informs him either of his greatness^ or 
his misery. The dereliction of God, we may 
li^nark in the Pagans; hi^ protection appears 
in the Jews. 

» 

All things work together for good to the 
dect s even the ofaacurities <^ scripture, which 
they revere on accodont of, that divine clearness 
which they understand. And all things work 
together for evil to the reprobate, not except- 
ing the divine clearness of scripture, which they 
blaspheme^ on account of the obscurities which 
likey do not comjMrehend. 

If Jesus Christ had only come for the pur- 
pose of sanctification, the whole oi scripture,, 
and eveiy thing else, would have been directed 
to this end ^ and it would have been very easy 
to convince unbelievers. But .since he came, 
as Jsaiak speaks, both for a sanctuary and a 
rock of offen£€i (Isa* viii. 14.) it is impossible 
for us to conquer their perverseness. But this 
makes nothing against us, because we affirm 
that all the divinje conduct conveys no con- 
3dction to obstinate, minds, and such as do not 
siAcerely seek th^^ truth* 
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Jesus Christ is come^ that those mho see nofi 
may see ^ and that t/iose who see, may be made 
blind. He is come to heal the sick, and let the 
healthy die: to call sinners to repentaTice and 
justification, and to* leave those in their sins, 
who think themselves righteous; to Jtll the 
hungry with good things, and to send the rick 
empty away. 

What do the prophets affirm of Jesus Christ ? 
That he shall appear, evidently, tb be God ? No 
—But that he is a God vdJed to the eye of 
sense ; that he shall be unknown ; that men will 
not think it is him; that he shall he a stone of 
stzimbli7tg, against which majiy shall fall s &c. 

It was to make the Messiah kjiown to the 
good, and unknown to the wicked, that God 
caused him to be so foretold. For had the 
manner of his appearance been clearly de- 
scribed, there would not have been any ob- 
scurity, even to wicked men. And if the time 
had been obscurely predicted, even good men 
would have felt themselves in darkness. For 
the integrity of their heart could not have 
taught them, for example^ that a o signified 
six hundi'ed years. The time, therefore, was 
clearly declared ; and the manner only in 
figure. 

By this means • the wicked, apprehending 
that the blessings promised were temporal, were 
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deceived, notwithstanding the clear prediictionp 
of the time ; while the righteous were not 
deceived ; for the sense in which the promised 
blessings are understood, depends on the heart, 
which calls that good which it loves ; but the 
interpretation of the promised time does not 
depend on the heart. And thus the clear pro- 
diction of the time, and the obscure prediction 
of the blessings, could mislead none but the 
wicked. 

What must the Messiah have been, seeing 
that in him the sceptre was eternally to con- 
tinue with Judah ; and that^ at his coming, the 
sceptr^ was to be taken from Judah ? That 
seeing y they should not see ; and understanding, 
they shoidd not understand. Isa. vi. 9- Nothing 
could have! been more complete. 

Instead of complaining that God is concealed, 
we ought to give him thanks that he has so 
clearly revealed himself;* and to give him thanks 
also, that he still hides himself from the wise 
and the proud, who are unworthy to know so 
holy a God, 

The gei^ealogy of Jesus Christ in the Old 
Testament, is intermixed with so many things 
of little cops^uence, that we can scarcely 
distingui$li it. Had Moses kept no other re- 
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gister but that of the ancestors of Jesus Christ, 
it would have been too conspkaous ; but even 
]iow> by careful inspection^ we may trace it in 
ThamaTy Ruth, &c. 

The most apparent defects are of force with 
persons of discernment. For instance : the two 
genealogies of St. Matthew and St. Lute; it 
being manifest that they could not have been 
drawn out in concert. 

Let not men, therefore, reproach us with want 
of light : for we ourselves profess to want it. But 
let them own the truth of religion in ite very 
obsciurityi in the imperfection of the light which 
siUTounds us, and that indifference which is in 
men about knowing it. 

Were there but one religion, God would be 
too conspicuous : and so likewise, if there were 
martyrs in no other religion than our own. 

Jesus CSirist, to leave the impious in their 
blindness, never told them that h^ was not of 
Nazareth, or that he was not the son of 
Jose/A. 

» 

As J^esus Christ remained unknown amongst 
men^ so truth remains amongst other opinions^ 
undistinguished by their external appearance, 
like^the £uchari$t amidst common bread. 
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If the mercy of God be so great as savinglj* 
to ini^truct us, even while he hides himself from 
us, what li^ht may we not expect, when he shall 
please to unveil his. perfections ^ 

We can understand nothing of thie works of 
God, if we do not take it as a principle, that he 
blinds some while he illuminates ot|iers. 
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THAT TRUE CHRISTIANS AND TRUE JEWS, HAVE 
BUT ONE AND THE SAME RELIGION. 

X HE Jewish Religion SEEMS essentially to 
consist in the paternity of Abrahaniy the rite 
of circumcision, the sacrifices, the ceremonies, 
the ark, the temple at Jerusalem, and, in short, 
in the law and the covenant of Moses. 

I afiirm, however, that it consisted in neither 
of these, but in the love of God alone ; and 
that God rejected every thing without this. 

That God bore no manner of regard to the 
carnal Israel who descended from Abraham. 

That the Jews were to be punished by God 
like strangers, if they provoked his displeasure. 
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And it shall be, tfiat if thou do at all forget the 
Lord thy God, and walk after other gods s I tes" 
t\fy against you this day, that ye shall surely 
perish ; as the nations which the Lord destroyeth 
before your face, so shall ye perish. Deut. viii. 
19, 20. 

That strangers, if they loved God, should be 
accepted by him as the Jews, 

That the true Jews would ascribe all their 
merit to God, and not to Abraham. Doubt- 
less thou art our Father, though Abraham be 
ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us not : 
tlu)iiy O Lord, art our Fatlier, our Redeemer. 
Isa. Ixiii. 16. 

Moses himself assured them that God was no 
accepter of persons. God, says he, regardeth 
not persons, nor taketh rewards. Deut. x. 1 7- 

I affirm, that the circumcision enjoined was 
that of the heart. Circumcise, therefore, the 
foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiff-necked. 
For the Lord your God is a great God, a mighty, 
and a terrible, who regardeth rwt persons, &c. 
Deut. X. 16, 17. Jer. iv. 4. 

That God promised to bestow on them this 
grace. And tlie^ Lord thy God will circumcise thy 
heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord 
thy God with aU thy heai^t. Deut. xxx. 6. 

That the uncircumcised in heart shall be 
judged of God. / will punish them which are 
circumcised with the uncircumcised s for all these 
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nations are undrcurncised, and all the lu>zise of 
Israel are uncircumcised in heart. Jer. ix. 25, 
26, 

ladcj, .that circumcision was a. figure, insti- 
tuted to distinguisii the Jews from all other 
nations. Gen. xvii. 10. And this was the rea- 
son that it was not performed in the wildeme$s> 
because there was then no danger of their mix*, 
ing with strangers ; and since Jesus Christ ha$ 
come, it is no longer necessary. 

That the love of God is every where enforced : 
/ call lieaven and earth to record this day against 
2fou^ that I have set before you life and deaths 
blessing and cursing; therefore choose life^ that 
both thou and thy seed may live; that thou mayest 
love the Lord thy God, and that thou mayest obey 
his voice, and that thou mayest cleave unto him >* 
for he is thy life, Deut. xxx. 19> 20. 

It is said, that the Jews, for want of this love 
of God, should be rejected on account of their 
crimes, and the Gentiles admitted in their stead. 
/ will hide my face from them, I will see what 
their end shall be ; for they are a very fraward 
generation, children in whom is no faith. They 
have moved me to jealousy with that which is not 
Ood, they have provoked me to anger with their 
vanities, and I will rnove them to jealousy ivith 
those which are not a people, I will provoke them 
to anger with a foolish nation. Deut. xxxii. 
20,21.' 
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That temporal blessings are fallacious, and 
that the only true good is to be united to. God^ 

Pk. Ixxiii. 27. 

That their festivals and sacrifices were dis- 
pleasing to God. Isa. Ixvi. S. Jer. vi- 20. Not 
oniy those of the wicked Jews j but He even took 
no pleasure in those of the good^ as appears firom 
the fiftieth Psafm, where, before the wicked are 
peculiarly addressed in those words. To the 
wkked God saith, Xc. v. 16^ it is declared that 
Grod has no regard to the sacrifices or the blood 
of beasts. 

That the offerings of the Gentiles should be 
accepted by God, and that he should withdraw 
his approbation firom the offerings of the Jews. 
Mai. i. 11. Hos. vi. 6. 

That God would make a new covenant by 
the Messiah, and that the old covenant should 
be annulled. Jer. xxxi. 31. 

That the old things should be forgotten. Isa. 
xliii. 18. 

That the ark should no more come to mind. 
Jer. iii. 16. 

That the temple should be rejected. Jer. vii.14. 

That the sacrifices should be abolished, and 
purer sacrifices established. Mai. i. 10. 

That the Aaronical order of priesthood should 
be set aside, and the order of Melchisedec intro- 
duced by the Messiah, and that this priesthood 
should be everlasting. Ps. ex. 4. 
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That Jerusalem slioutd be cast of]^ and a hew 
name given to the people, vvhlcti sKoiild be more 
excellent than that of Jews, arid dt eternal cfufai- 
tion. Isa; vi.'ir, 12^Vi. 3j5. 

That the Jews shoifld hi -v^ithout jirdpti^ts; 
Without kmgs, without sacrifices, and without an 

• 1 J.  » 

altar; and should nevertheless subsist as a dis- 
tihct pe6pl6. Hbs. iii. 4. Jer. xsxi. 37. 
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"ikki: GOD* ciwpfof iir SAvmctY i^Nfe^N'tfBV 

TiiR6uGH i£!^S CHfeist; 
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JiotoST of flids6 who unA^rta^e to d^moiistfat^ ' 
the divine Beiiig to lingofflty pei^on^; coiriAiOiilj^' 
b6giri mi\t tiie Worlds of hmitk, atirf tftfy^vdry 
rarely succeed. I do not mean to dispute '{h¥' 
validity 6f tbiid proofs, whidi ai^e coiS^ecrafed 
\jy the holy ticrijitikre : thfey are cbftfoyntkbte tb ' 
reasons' btr't very oftfeh tl^ey ^i ndr siiSterf atici* 
I*6^ortl6tf6d: to that disposition of mM vMc)x 

prevails iri those' fOr ^Vii'om they are intfefidferf: 

For we must observe, that such discourses are 
nfet addressed to' metf wK6^ Kave k^-fiVely fiirfh in 

P 
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their hearts, and who immediately discern that 
every thing which exists is no more than the 
work of that God whom they adore. To these 
all nature proclaims its author, and the heavens* 
declare the glory of God. But as for those in 
whom this light is extinct, and in whom we 
endeavour to revive it, who are destitute of faith 
and charity, and who behold nothing but dark- 
ness and obscurity in nature, it does not seem 
the proper way to convert them, to point out to 
them, asprooft on this important subject, nothing 
more than the course of the moon, or the planete, 
or common arguments, against which they have 
constantly hardened themselves. Hie obduracy 
of their minds renders them deaf to this voice of 
nature, which has sounded continually in their 
eaiss and experience shows, that so far £xmi 
convincing them by this method, nothing is sq 
likely to discourage them, and to make them 
despair of ever finding the truth, as to undertake 
to persuade them by this mode of reasoning, and 
to tell them that they must clearly see the truth 
of it. 

It is not in this manner the scripture speaks, 
which knows so much better than we do the 
things which are of God. It informs us, indeed, 
that the beauty of the creatures makes known 
Him who is their author j but it does not tel 
us that it does this to all persons in the world. 
On the contrary^ it declares, that whenever they 
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do it, it IB not by themselves, but by that light \ 
which God sheds abroad into the hearty of those 
to whom he discovers himself by their means; 
That xvhich vt(ty be known of God^ is manifest in 
t/iemsfor God hath showed it to them. Rom. i. 19. 
It teaqhes as> in geoferal, that God is an invisible 
God. Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, 
isa. xlv. 15. And that since the conxiption of 
human naturey he has left men in a state of 
blindness, firotn which they can only be deli- 
vered by Jefeus Christy without whom we are cut 
off from all communiolL with God. No man 
knoweth tlie Fathgr suve the Son, and he to whom^ 
soever the Son will reveal him. Ma/tt. xi. 27. 

The Scripturp abo points this out to us, when 
it tells us, in so many places, that those who seek 
God find him; for we do not speak thus of a 
thing which is evident and clear; men do not 
search after tha4>— it discovers itself, aiid compels* 
observation. . 

The metaphysical proofe of a God are so very 
intricate, and abstracted from the common rea- * 
sonings of men, that they strike them with but 
little force; and when they do affect some, it 
is only for the moment in which they discern 
the demonstration ; but the very next hour they 
jsuspect they are deceived : Quod curiositate cog-- 
noverant superbiOf amiserunt. 

Moreover, arguments. of thi^ kind can only 
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lead uft to a speculative knowledge of God ; and 
to know him mAy thas» ifl> in fact, not to know 
him at all. . . 

The Deity of ChHstians is hot merely a God 
who is the. author of geometrical traihs^ and of 
the order of th6 elements : timt is the divinity of 
the Pagi^ns* Nor is he merely a God who ever" 
rules, by his. poorideoce the lives and &rtn»es of 
fia^n^ in order to give those, who wof^ip him n 
happy serifc^.of years: this was the portion of 
ihe^ J^ws. Btt.t the God^ of Abrtihtm and of 
lagoby the God^of the ChristnUs,. is a GoA of 
lqy<Q ; imd €.ioAacdatioo ; a Gbod who &!s the soul 
and the h^rfe which ht possesses;^ gives it an 
inward feeling* rf its jcfwn misery, and of his in- 
finite mer^pyj unites himself to the soul, reple- 
]>ishiing it^wjth humility and joy, with confidence 
and Ipvesi and renders it ilici^able of fixing cm 
any thii^ but'him^elfy m itsultiniate object. 

Tlie God of the Christians is a God who makes 
the soul perceive that he is its only good ; that 
its only rest is m him '; that it can have no joy 
but in his love ; and at the same time he causes 
it to abhor those obstacles, which hinder and 
withholditfrom loyin^ hiutwrth all its strengtb. 
Self-lov^ and concupjtpcencev which do this» are 
insupportabla to it. God makes it feel that there 
is this self-love dgepJLy rooted within it, and that 
He alone can remove it. 
.This it 4s to ^9)v God asa Q^istian* • Oat to 
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know htm in this manner, we mu^, at (he san^ 
time, know, our own misery and imwt^rtluliess, 
and the need, we have of a iodediatcH*, in order 
to draw nigh to God^ and unite ourselves to 
him. We must never sepitrate these truths, 
.because either by itself is |iot only unprofitable 
but hurtful. ^ The ktiowledge of God, Witfeout 
the knowledge of our own. misery, produces 
pride. The knowledge of our own misery, with- 
out the knowledge of Jesus Christy produces 
despair. But the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
exempts us botli frojm pride and despair; because 
in him we see God, our own misery, and the 
only way of recovery from it. 

We may know God without kiK>wing our owi^ 
miseries, or our own miseries without knowing 
God ; or we may know both, without laiowing 
the means of deliverance from the miseries which 
oppress us. But we cannot know Jesfis Cbri^ 
without at the saqae time knowing God, our 
own miseries, and the remedy lor them : because 
Jesus Christ is not only God, but he is God the 
healer of our miseries. 

Thus all who seek God without Jesus Chri^ 
find no light which can afford them satisfaction, 
or be really profitable to them. For either they 
do not go far enough to knac^^ that there is a 
God ; or if they do, it is of no use to them, 
because they frame to themselves a way of com- 
municating without a mediator, with that God 
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whom they have discovered without a mediator : 
so that they either fall into atheism, or deism^ 
two things which the christian religion almost 
equally abhors. 

We ought, therefore, wholly to direct our in- 
quiries to the knowledge of Jesus Christ, sinca 
it is by him alone that we can hope to know 
God, in a manner that shall be really advaa* 
tageous to us. 

He is the true God to us men; that is, to 
miserable and sinful creatures ; he is the centre 
of all, and the object of all. He who knows 
not him, knows nothing either in the order of 
the world, or in himself. For not only do we 
know nothing of God,%but by Jesus Christ ; but 
W* know nothing of ourselves also, but by Jesus 
Christ alone. 

Without Jesus Christ man must remain in 
vice and in misery: with Jesus Christ maack is 
released from vice, and from misery also. In 
him. is all our happiness, oiu* virtue, our life, our 
Kght, our hope 5 and out of him there is nothing 
but vice, misery, darkness, despair ; nothing but 
confiision appears in the nature of God, or iu 
th^ nature of man« 
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THE SURPRISING CONTRARIETIES IN THE NA. 
TU?E OF MAN, WITH REGARD TO TRUTH, 
HAPPINESS, AND VARIOUS OTHER THINGS. 

jS OTHING is pxore astonishing in the nature 
of man^ than the contrarieties which are observ- 
able in him, with regard tp eveiy subject. He 
is made for the knowledge of truth; he ardently 
desires, and pursues it j and yet, when he en* 
deavours to lay hold on it, he so dazzles and 
(Confounds himself, that he makes it doubtful 
whether he has actually attained it. This gave 
rise to the two sect?, of Pyrrhonians, and Dog- 
matists; of which one endeavoured utterly to 
deprive men of all knowledge of trutl^ ; while 
the other endeavoured infallibly to assure him 
of it : but each with reasons so in^probable, that 
they only increase our confusion and perplexity, 
as long as we continue without any other light 
than that which we find in ourselves. 

The principal arguniei\ts of the Pyrrl^oi^ians, 
(Off Sceptics, arc as follow* That we have no 
0ther pertainty of tlve truth of qpj principles 
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(if we except faith and revelation) than, that 
we naturally feel them within ourselves. But 
this natural perception of them is no convincing 
evidence of their trut]?;. because, since without 
faith we have no assurance whether man was 
created by a good God, or by some evil Daemon; 
whether he has existed from eternity, or been 
the oflfepring of chance. It lAay be doubted 
whether these principles which have been given 
us are true, or false, or uncertain ; this depend\ng 
on the nature of our origin. Further, that no 
per3on can tell, except by faith, whether he is 
asleep or awake; because in our §.lpep we as 
strop^ly fancy ourselves to be awake as vhen 
\ir,e rgally are. so : we ixna^ii^ that we ?ee space, 
^ijr^, and motipn : we perceive the time pass 
a3vay; we calculate it; iu short, we act as if we 
Wf r:e awake. Therefore, as. by our own coxifes- 
sion, ojie half of ouf life is spent in sleep, during 
which, whatever we may sypppse, we have no 
notion of truth, all our id,ea8. being mere illu- 
sions, who csku tell but. the other h^lf of our life^^ 
in which we thipl^ Quj;si?lves a.wake, is not also 
a sleep, a little different from the former, from 
which, we awake wbw wc think ourselves asleep, 
as we sometimes^ dreani Uiat we df earn, heaping 
one rev^ie nppn another. 

J leave, the deelMoations pf tfce same sect 
against the impressions of custom, ed^eati(Ml, 
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nxaaners, countries^ aiid pther such thing? l^ic^ 
goverji the greatest part of msufikiixd, who {orv^ 
their ppjniotis on no oth^r fpu^datipn. 

The oiily fort of the Dogii^atists is th^s, that^ 
if we speak honestly and sincerely, no m?^n c^Jj 
dpubt of natural principles. We h^^ve a Khpw- 
iedge pf truth, say they, npt oqly by re^^i^piung, 
bpt by intuition, and by ^ clear and vivid intel* 
lisence ; and it is in this way that we attain our 
knowledge of first principles. It is therefore jn 
vain for reason^ which h^as no sh?.re i^i producing 
them, to attempt tp attack tb^m. The Sceptics, 
who ^jake this their object, are labouring totallj^ 
in vain. We know whea we are aw^ke, bow- 
ever unable we mav be to demonstrate it bv 
reasbjiing. This inability shows 5w>thing more 
than the feebleness of our rational powers, but 
.igiot the uncertainty of all our knowledge, as 
they pcetend. For thp knowledge of first prijQi- 
ciples, a3, for instance, that there are such th^ngf 
as space, time, motio^a,, number, matter, is a$ 
certain as any with which our reasonings furnish 
US. Nay, it is upon tins knowledge by percep- 
tion an4 .intuition that rea.spn must rest, an4 
found all its procedures. I perceive that there 
are three diniensions in space, and that number 
is iufinite^ ^nd my reasopi aften^^^, dempn;? 
strgtes^ that ther§, ape . no twp sqyaxe nuin]bei^ 
assjigpablp,, ope of whiph^ is^ exactjy Rouble thii 
other. We perceive pringiples, ^^ we cpur 
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clttde propositions: and both with equal cer- 
'tainty, though by different ways. And it is as 
ridiculous for reason to demand of perception 
land intelligence, a demonstration of these first 
principles, bdbre it consents to them, as it would 
be for the intellect to demand of reason, a clear 
intuition of the . propositions it demonstrates. 
This inability, therefore, can only serve to 
humble reason, which wants to be the judge 
of every things tut not at all to diminish our cer- 
tainty, as if nothing but reason were capable of 
instructing us. Would to God, that, on the 
contrary^ we had no occasion for it at all, and 
that we knew every thing by instinct and intui- 
tion. But nature has denied us this favour^ and 
allows us but little khowledg:e of this sort ; all 
khe rest we must acquire by reasoning. 

Here then is op^n war among men. We must 
all enlist on one side or the other; for he that 
thinks to stand neuter is most eifectually a 
Pyrrhoniau : this neutrsjity is the very essence 
of Pyrrhonisn^ ; he lyhp is not against them, 
must be in a superlative manner fpr them. What 
shall a man do in this situation ? Shall he doubt 
of every thing ? Shall he doubt whether he is 
awake, whether another pinches him or bums 
him ? Shall he doubt whether he doubts ? Shall 
he doubt whether he exists ? Jt seems impossible 
to come to this; and therefore I take it for 
granted, that there never was a complete and 
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absolute Sceptic. Nature sustains the weakness 
of reason, and keeps it from this degree of ex- 
travagance : but shall a man say> on the con-* 
trary, that he is in sure possession of truth ; he 
who, if you press him ever so little, can produce 
no title to belief, and is obliged to quit his hold? 

Who shall unravel this perplexity? Nature 
coiifutes the Pyrrhonians ; Reason^ the Dogma- 
tists. What vnill then becpme of thee, O man^ 
who art seeking the knowledge of thine own 
condition, ' by thy natural reason? Thou canst 
neither avoid, both these sects, nor continue iu 
either! 

Such is man, with regard to truth. Let us 
now consider him with respect to felicity, which 
he seeks with so much earnestness through the 
whole of his actions : for all men desire to be 
happy ; this is a rule without exception. How 
different soever may be the means they employ, 
all have the same end in view. That which 
makes one man go to the wars, and that which 
makes another stay away, is the same desire, 
attended in each with different views. The will 
never stirs the least step but toward this object. 
It is the motive of all the actions of all men, not 
excepting even those who hang and destroy 

« 

themselves. 

And yet, after so many ages, no person with- 
out faith has ever arrived at this point, toward 
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which all are contmuaUy tending. Every body 
is discontented; princes, subjects, nobles, beg- 
gars, the old, the young, the stixmg, the weak, 
the learned, the ignorant, the hcsalthy, the sick, 
of $ill coimtrie^, of all times, of all ages, and of 
all conditions. 

So long, so constant, and uaifopoi a proof, 
ought fully to convince us of our own inability 
to arrive at happiness by our own endeavouis. 
But example does not teach us ; it is never so 
perfectly parallel as to be witibiout some trifting 
difference, which leads us to expect that we 
shall not be deceived on the next occasion, as 
we were on the last. Thus the present never 
satisfying us, hope iirges us on from misfortune 
to misfortune, till at last it leads us to death, 
the sum of misery without end. 

It is truly astonishing, that there shcmld not 
be ajiy one thing in nature which has not at 
some time been looked to, to fill the place of 
the last end and happiness of man \ stars, ele- 
ments, plants, animals, insects, diseases, wars, 
vices, crimes. Man being fallen from bis na- 
tural state, there is nothing eo extravagant as to 
be incapable of attracting him. Ever since he 
lost his real good, every thing cheats him with 
the appearance of it 5 not excepting even the 
destruction of himself, contrary as it is both to 
reason and nature together. 
. Some have sought for happiness in authority. 



Qth^i*^ in. curiosities^ and' the fectertce^, and otfters 
iu pleasurej These three pasaotis have pr^* 
doced tfairee sect&^j and those whbm %e call 
phildsoqphersy haye realiy dotie nothing elsebtit 
follow oii^ of the three. Such amoiiggt thcittt' 
as approached nearest to the truth, coiisidered/ 
that the universal sood which all men &esitk;^ 
and in which eli^fe sHaiiWi have a porWoh, codld 
not consist in^ any pebtlKalr thing which can be ^ 
ia tb© ^seetsno^ o^ ctoe person- alon^, and' 
whicby if it Treri^ divided, woakl nioi^ grie^^ 
him. who Might *^o«6eis it^ forifraht of <h^' ^tit- 
he has no«i thiMrt it could grkHyMm'hytW 
eojbymof* of the' pail; wKifeh he his?.^ iTfey feiw 
that tho^twttj good ittust fee sdiitetMitg which aft^ 
iMTf possess 8* Ontie^ ivhhottt dftn^iitfott *o^^ 
enigr^ and whS^ nd matt can be deprtvfect 6f^ 
ai^ii^' his ciMlBiv They- urtderstoofl tW- bfet' 
, they w^d nnafele to find^ it; and iifetfe'a'd ; of ' 
solid' ami substaiifcfefar* goodj 'they at 'lds'< '(&in-^' 
braoed ^ thfe ^ emp^ • shadbtr of a chimeH<i'al 
viittier - . 

Our ki5tine*^ifeakes ^^fedt tlifat We oug^it to ' 
s€ek oar -ba^iilfess-wilhitrofetiselv^s/ Giit pas- 
sions hurry us abroad;- eWir Whferi h6 objects ^ 
present- tterilselvei^to 'exti^^tfretii ^- ahd ^xtef nal 
objects Sif^ thefhii^lvies oUr temptdrsi and attract 
ut even whfen^ w^ afe h6lf'tHinSciti^^ about th^iii. * 
Thkefor^fr th^feh |Ailb*top!l€irs should weaty;^ 
tbfttt»*res wftK:er^iiig, Enter into"- t/oiirsdt^f,^ 
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ofae sect more dearly demonstrated his mfseiy, 
by deducing it from hU greatness ; and another 
more forcibly demonstrated his gi^eatness^ be- 
cause they inferred it froih his niisery. What- 
ever one party adduced in proof of his great- 
ness, served as ah argmttertt for the other to 
deihonstrate his misery; becaiise the greater 
the height from t^heiic^ we have fallen, the 
greater is the calamity of having fallen, and' 
vice versa. So that each became uppermost 
by turns, revolving in ah endless fcircle of 
^spute; for it is certain, that the greater the 
degree of light men enjoy, the mote ^H they * 
discern in man, both of misery and of great- 
ness. In a Word, man knows hhtiself to be 
rtrfsef able ; he is therefore miserable, because 
He knows it : but he is likewise eminently great, 
because he is cdn^cious of his ihiseYy. 

What a chimaera then is man! What a 
novelty ! What a chaos ! What a subject of 
contradiction ! A judge of every thing, and 
yet a feeble worm of the earth ; the depositoty 
of truth, and yet' a mere heap of uncertainty ; 
the gloiy and the outcast of the universe. If 
he* boasts, 1 humble him ; if he humbles him- 
self, I boast of him ; and always contradict 
hiih, till he is brought to comprehend that he 
is* an incomprehensible monster. 
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JL HE first thing which offers itself to man,' 
when he reflects on himself, is his body: that 
is to say, a certain portion bf matter which is ' 
appropriated to' him. But in order to under- 
stand what this iis, he must compare it with all 
that is above hiih^ or beloW him, in order to 
determine its just bounds. 

Let him not therefore content himself with 

the sight of those objects which immediately 

surround him. Let him coMeihplate all nature^ 

in its noble and perfect in'sg^sty. Let him ' 

consider that glorious luxuriancy, which is set 

as an eternal lamp to enlighten the universe. 

Let him consider that this earth is only a pointy 

compared with the vast , circuit which that 

luminary describes. And let him remark with 

astonishment, that this vast circuit itself is but 

a point, compared with that of the stars which 

revolve in the firmament. But if his sight be , 

limited here. Jet his imagination go further 

stilL It will sooner be weary with conceiving, 

than nature with supplying his conceptions- 
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All that we see of the universe^ is no mor9 
than an imperceptible trait in the ample bosom 
of nature. No idea can reach the e3ctent of her 
space. Let us swell our cnucepticms as much as 
we wiU, we bring forth nothing but atams^ m 
comparison with the reality of things. This i» 
an infinite sphere, the centre of which is every 
where, and the circumference no where. In a 
word^ it is one of the greatest sensible cha" 
racters of the omnipotence of God, that our 
imagination is lost in the thought. 

When mjau return^ again to himself, let 
him consider what he is, compared with the 
wholf* that exists. Let him look on himself as 
wandering in this bye-comer of nature; and 
from what hje sees of this little dungeon, in 
which he is lodged, that is tp say, this worldi 
let him les^m to estimate the earth, its king- 
doms, its cities, and himself, at their proper 
value. 

What is one man in this infinity of being i 
Who can perceive him ? But to show him 
another prodigy no less astonishing, let him 
look into what appears to him the minutest of 
objects. Let a mite, for instance, show him 
in its little diminutive body, parts incompa-* 
rably more minute; legs with joints, veins \Xi 
those legs, blood in those veins, humours in 
that blood, drops in those humours, vapours iji 
those di'pps. Let . him divide these vapours 
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tili his powers and his conceptions atre ex- 
hausted, and let the last particle which he tet^ 
imagined, be the subject of our discourse: 
He will probably suppose, that this is* the ulti- 
mate minutia in nature*^ but even in this 1 
Vill show him a new abyss. I wilt delineate 
to him not only the visible universe, but ^11 
that he is able to conceive in the immensity of 
nature, in the circumference of that imper- 
ceptible atom. Here let him behold an infinity 
of worlds, each with its firmament, its planefe, 
its earth, in the same proportion as in the' 
visible world, and on this earth other aniniafe, 
and at length mites again, in which he shall 
also find what he found in the first, and others 
again in them, without end or cessation. Lfet 
him lose himself in these wonders, as sur- 
prising by their minuteness, as the former by 
their extent. And who will not be surprised 
to consider, that his body, which was just now 
imperceptible in the universe, which univer^* 
itself was imperceptible in the bosom of uni- 
versal being, should now become a colossus, a 

world, or rather an universe, compared witfe 

> 

that ultimate minuteness, to which we can w^^et 
arrive. 

He that shall reflect on himself thus, will^ 
no doubt, be affnghted to find himself, as it 
ivere suspended, as to the portion of matter al- 
lotted him, b<6tweeii the two abyai^ of in&ii^ 
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and nothing, from which he is equally re« 
movecL He will tremble at the sight of thes« 
wonders ; and I think that his curiosity chang- 
ing into admiration, he will be more inclined 
to contemplate them in silence, than to in- 
vestigate them with presumption. 

For, after all, what is man in nature? A 
nothing before infinity, an universe before no- 
thing ; a medium between the two. He is in- 
finitely distant from both extremes, and his 
being is no less distant from that nothing from 
which he. was taken, than from that infinity in 
which he is swallowed up. 

His understanding holds the same rank in 
the order of intelligent beings, as his body in 
the material system ; and all that it can do is 
only to discern some appearances of the middle 
of things, under perpetual despair of compre- 
hending either their beginning or their end. 
All things have arisen from nothing, and are 
tending to infinity. Who can follow such an 
astonishing progress? None but the author of 
these wonders is able to comprehend them. 

This middle state betwixt two extremes, i^ 
common to all our faculties. Our isenses can 
bear nothing extreme : too loud a sound makes 
us deaf ; too strong a light makes us blind; too 
great a distance, or too great nearness, alike 
preve^f us fccpi seeii^g ;, too much prolixity, or 
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too much brevity, render a discourse obscure j 
too much pleasure incommodes us 5 too much 
uniformity of sound disgusts us* We are not 
capable of feeling either the most intense heat^ 
or the most extr^ne cold. Any qualities in ex- 
cess are inimical to us, and not perceivable; 
we do not feeU we only suffer them. Child- 
hood and old age alike incapacitate the mind ; 
too much or too little food disturbs it in its 
actions ; too much oiv too little instruction ren- 
ders it stupid. Things in extreme are to us as 
if they were not, and we are as nothing with 
respect to them: eithqf we escape therii, or 
they escape us. 

This is our real condition. This confines all 
our attainments within certain limits, which we 
never pass ; incapable both of knowing every 
thing, and of being ignorant of every thing. 
We are placed on a wide medium, always un-^ 
certain, and floating between ignorance and 
knowledge ; and if we endeavour to go further, 
the object we have in. view grows unsteady, 
^scapes our hold, hides itself from us, and va- 
nishes in an eternal flight, which nothing cai^ 
restrain. 

This is our natural condition, ^q^ y^t that 
which is the niost opposite to qup inclinatioil. 
We burn with a desire to' search into every 
thing, and . tg^ build a tow^' which shall reach 
to infinity y bfttaoon the whole ^ifice crumbles 
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to pie^t^y aad the earth opensy and swallows 
it up. 
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J. GAN easily conceive a man without hands, 
and without feet; and I could conceive him 
too without an head, if I did not learn from 
experience^ ^that it b hy means of this he 
thinks, '^hbi^ghty therefore, constitutes the 
essence of ma^ without which we can have 
DO conception oA him. 

What/ 1^4 that in us which is sensible of plea- 
aure ?. Is ii the' hand ? Is it the ami ? Is it the 
«esh ? Is it the blood ?«- We shall find that it 
must be something iiiimaterial. 

Man is so great, that his greatness appears in 
Ia9 knowifig hiinself to be miserable. A tree is 
f^t eoBscious of misery. It is true, that to 
](npw oneself to be miserable, is really to be 
fi^ifi^lible ; but there is still something great in 
9 $$Hi3QiQ*|sue8S ^ misery. Thus «tll his miseries 
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prove his greatness. They are the miseries of 
a noble lord ; the miseries of a king that has 
been dethroned. 

Who thinks himself unhappy in not being a 
king, except a deposed king? Was Paulus 
JEmilius unhappy in not being consul any 
longer ? On the contrary, every body perceived 
he was happy in having gone through that 
office, because it was not a condition in which 
he was always to remain. But Perseus was so 
extremely miserable in not being longer a Inng, 
because he ought always to have continued so, 
that it was thought strange he could bear even 
to live. Who thinks himself unhappy in Hav- 
ing but one mouth? Who would not reckon 
himself unfortunate in having but one eye? 
No man, perhaps, ever thought of lamenting^ 
that he had not three eyes ; but any man would 
be inconsolable for the loss of one. 

We have so great an idea of the human soul, 
that we cannot b(^ar to be despised' by it, or to 
be without its esteem. All the happiness of 
mankind consists in this esteem: 

If, on the one hand, the false glory which 
men pursue is a strong proof of their misery, 
and their meanness, it is, on the other hand, 
an equal proof of their excellence. I^or what- 
ever earthly possessions men have, whatever 
health and accommodations they enjoy, they* 
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are still dissatisfied, if other men do not esteenv 
them. They set so high a value on the reason 
of man, that whatever worldly advantages they 
possess, they think themselves unhappy, if they 
do not stand to advantage in the judgment of 
others. This is the best situation a man can 
bold. Nothing can prevent him from desiring 
it ; and this is the most indelible character of 
the heart of manj insomuch that those who 
think most contemptuously of mankind, and 
level them with the beasts, would even be ad- 
mired for so doing, and thus contradict them- 
selves by their own desires. Nature, which is 
stronger than all their reason, convincing them 
more forcibly of the greatness of man> than 
reason can do pf his meapness, 

Man is but a reed, and the weakest in nature ; 
but then he is a thinking reed. There is no 
pccasion that the whole universe should arm 
itself to destroy him ; a vapour, a drop of water 
is sufficient tp kill him. But should the whole 
imiverse conspire to crush him, he would still 
be more noble tjian that which destroys him, 
because he knows that he dies j while the uni- 
verse would be insensible of its victory over 

Jiim. 

Thus t|ie whole of our dignity consists in 

thought : It is by this we are ^o elevate oiu:- 

selves,, and not by mere space and duration. 
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Let us then labour to think zvell: this is th« 
principle of morality. 

It is dangerous to show man how much he 
resembles the beasts, without showing him his 
greatness. It is dangerous to show him his 
excellence, without showing him his meanness. 
And the greatest danger of all is, to leave him 
ignorant of both. But it is highly beneficial to 
him to have a knowledge of both. 

Let man then set a just value on himself. 
Let him love himself, because he has in him a 
nature capable of good; but let him not on 
that account love the weaknesses of that nature. 
Let him despise himself, because his capacity 
is unfilled ; but let him not on that account 
despise his natural capacity. Let him hate 
himself; let him love himself He possesses, a 
capacity for the knowledge of the truth, and 
for happiness, but he is not in possession of 
any truth that is permanent or satisfactory. 
I would therefore lead him to desire to find it, 
to be ready and disengaged from his passions, 
that he may follow it wherever he may meet 
with it. And knowing how much his know- 
ledge is obscured by his passions, I would have 
him hate in himself that concupiscence, which 
so biasses his judgment, that it may "neither 
blind him in making his choice, nor divert him 
from^ it after it is made. 
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XXIV. 



THE VANITY OF MAN. 



VV E are not satisfied with the life we have 

in ourselves, and in our own being ; we wish 

to live an imaginary life in the idea of others ; 

and hence we strive to make some appearance. 

We labour, incessantly, to embellish and retain 

this fictitious being, while we neglect the real 

one. And if we possess either tranquillity, or 

generosity, or fidelity, we are anxiout to make 

it known, that we may attach these virtues to 

this being of the imagination. We would even 

deprive ourselves of them, for the sake of being 

thought to possess them, and willingly turn 

cowards, to have the reputation of being valiant. 

A strong mark this of the nullity of our proper 

being, that we cannot be satisfied in it, without 

the other, and very often renounce it for the 

other ; for he that would not die to preserve hi^ 

honor, becomes infamous on that account. 

The charm of glory is so great, that join it 
to whatever you will, even to death itself, it 
appears lovely. 
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pRiDfi i^ a ^o^nt^rjpoi^ t^ ^ our miseri^; 
|NBC9Jise it either panoeftl^ tli^m» or, if it ^sKfwmip 
t))em» it glories in the discovery. 

Pri4^ h^ 90 n^^tura) ^ possesi^oit of us^ 
^amidit Ml our i^mm^ a»d i^rors^ that Mea 
los^ eveoL life with joy^ if they JbH>w it will h» 

tallF^ of- 

^9II>^ H£^ ^ rootefl it^lf in the hei^ft of man» 
that a 8Cttllion> a bochnan, a porter^ will vaunjt 
of himself, ^^ waiit# to h^ve hi^ ^^dmirersf- 
An4 plul^pphers tliein$elve9 wfint t|ie ^m^Q. 
Thp$e who write itgainst glory, would have the 
glory of haying written well against it ; and 
those who read their compositions, would have 
the glory of haviug read theiu. And I wh;p 
am writing this perhaps feel the same wish; 
and perhaps those who read wh^^t I write, will 
feel it lil^wise. 

Notwithstanding a sight of aU the miseries 
which touch us, and seize us, as it were, by 
the throat, we have still an insuperable instinct 
which lifts us up. 

We ai:e so pregrumptuous that we desire to be 
k^Qvm to all the wprld, and even to those 
who ^hall com^ ^ft^r u^ wken we are no more ; 
and we are so vain, that the esteem of five 
or six persons who are round about us^ is 
enough to amuse and content us. 

ThQ nK)9t impi^rlai^t thing ia li& is the 
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choice of a profession ; and yet this is left to 
mere chance. Custom makes masons, soldiers, 
upholsterers, &c. He is an excellent uphol- 
sterer, says one: and, oh! what fools are the 
soldiers, says another ! Others, on the contrary, 
cry out, th^re is nothing ^so great as the wars ; 
and all men are poor creatures but soldiers. 
By merely hearing in our infancy some arts 
commended, and others despised, we deter- 
mine our choice ; for we naturally love excel- 
lence, and hate imprudence. These words 
affect us, and we only err in applying them. 
So great is the power of custom, that there 
are whole countries which consist of mecha- 
nics ; and others of soldiers. Nature can never 
be thus uniform. It is custom, therefore, 
which does this, and carries nature along with 
it. Yet, sometimes again, nature will prevail ; 
and keep men under its instinct, in spite of all 
custom, either good or bad. 

. Curiosity is nothing but vanity. For the 
most part, we desire to know things merely 
that we may talk of them. A man would not 
undertake a voyage by sea^ J[qv the bare plea- 
sure of gratifying his sight, if he was never to 
speak of it, and had no hope of conversing 
about it afterward. 

We do not much care about being esteemed 
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in towns which we, only pass through, but 
when we are going to stay ia them any time, 
we are solicitous for it. Hdw much time will 
this take ? A time proportioned to our vain and 
transitory stay ? 

 

A little thing comforts us, because a little' 
thing af&icts us* 

.  It 

We iare never satisfied withithe present. We^ 
anticipate the future as too slow, and, as it 
were, to hasten it on; or we recall the time 
past, as too swift, in order to stop its flight. 
We Bxe so imprudent, that we ramble through 
those times with which we have nothing: to 
do, and utterly forget that which alone is our 
own ; and so vain, that we dream of those 
which are not, and let the only one which 
subsists, pass away without reflection. This is 
because the present, generally, gives us some 
uneasiness ; we hide it from our sight, becaiige 
it distresses us ; and if it happen to be agree- ' 
able, we are distressed to see it so quickly pass 
away. We endeavour to retain it by means of 
the future, and think about disposing of things 
which are not in our power, for a time to which 
we have . no assurance, whatever, that we shall 
ever arrive. ' 

Let a man examine his own thoughts, and he 
will always find them employed about the time 



]f ast, ot to e&me. We tacarcdy bestow a thought 
upon the present ; or, if we do, it is only th«ft 
We majr borrow light from it to dispose of thte 
flitnre. The present is never in our view ; the 
past and the present are 'ojar means, but the 
future alone is ou^ object. Thus we never 
live, but we hq^ to live ; and being thus ever 
prepaiing to be happy, it is roort certain wa 
never shall be so, if we do not aspire to soaie 
other felicity, th^ can ever hm et^oy^ in- this 
life. 

Our imagination so magnifies the tiitie pre* 
sent, by reflecting perpetually on it, and so 
weakens the idea of etermty, by scarcely ever 
thinkiag about it, that we make a nothing e( 
eternity, and an eternity of nothing. And 
the root of all this is so predominant in us, 
that all our reason is too weak to surmount it. 

Cromwell was going to desolate all Chris- 
tendom; the royal family would have been 
ruined, and his own have been established in 
power, but for a litde particle of gravel which 
fell down into his ureter. Rome itself began 
to tremble under him; but this petty grain, 
which had been nothing any where else, coming 
into this part, occasioned his death, the fall c^ 
his family^ and the rest(»raiion of the king. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF MAH. 



1 HERE is nothing which astonishes me so 
much as to see, that all the world are not asto- 
ni^ed at their own weakness. Men act seri- 
ously, and every one follows his own course of 
life, not because it is really good to follow it, 
or that it is the fasUon, but as if each man 
knew exactly what is reason and justice. 

We find ourselves deceived every moment, 
and by a pleasant kind of humility we think 
the fault is in ourselves, and not in the art 

• 

which we always boast of understanding. It 
is fit them should be many such persons in the 
world, to show that nan is capable of the most 
extravaga^nt opinions^ since he is capable. of 
believing that the weakness^ he feels is not 
natural and inevitable, but that on the con- 
trary he is naturally wise. 

The weakness of human reason appears much 
more in those who are ignorant of it, than in 
those who. ace acquainted with it. 
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While we are too young, we judge amiss, and 
when we are too old, we do the same. If we 
think too little of a thing, or too much, we 
turn giddy, and are imable to discover the 
truth. 

If a man views his own work, just after he 
has finished it, he is quite prepossessed in its 
favour: but if he waits too long, he scarcely 
enters into the subject of it. 

There is but one precise point from which 
we can take a just view of a picture; the rest 
are too near, or too distant ; too high, or too 
low. Perspective assigns this point in the art 
of painting ; but who is able to determine it in 
Truth and in Morals ? 

That mistress of mistake, which we call fancy 
or opinion, is so much the greater cheat, be- 
cause she does not cheat constantly. She 
would be an infallible rule of truth, if she were 
an infallible rule of falsehood* But as she 
most commonly deceives us, she gives us no 
mark by which we can go, but stamps truth 
and falsehood with the same impression. 

This proud princess, the enemy of reason, 
who is so well pleased to controul and rule over 
her, in order to show how much she can govern 
every thing, has established in. man a second 
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uatiire. She has her chappy and har unhappy* 
her sick and.her healthy, her rich and her poor, 
her fools and her wise; and nothing is so 
vexatious as to see that she fills her votsuries 
with more complete and entire satisfaction than 
reason can do. The imaginary wise always 
feeling quite a different degree of pleasure to 
any which the truly wise can reasonably enjoy* 
They look on other people with authority; 
they dispute with assurance and confidence, 
while the othei^s feel modest and diffident. And 
their gaiety of countenance (rften gives them 
an advantage in the opinion of their hearers; 
so much favour do the imaginary wise find 
with judges of their own description. Opinion 
cannot, indeed, make fools wise ; but it makes 
them contented, and so maintains the contest 
with reason, which can only render its friends 
miserable. The one covers them with glory> 
the other with shame. 

What dispenses reputation, what procures 
respect and veneration to persons, to books, to 
the great, but opinion? How insufficient are all 
riches in the world without its concurrence ? 

-Opinion disposes of every thing. It deno- 
minates beauty, justice, and happiness, which 
are ail the world can afford. I should be very 
glad to see an Italian book, of which I know 
only the title, which is itself worth a multitude 
of books. Delia Opinione Regina del Munch : 

R 
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Of Ophtkm, Ae Quien of the JFarH. I stibr 
iforibe to this without knol^iriiig i^ if thero bi 
&e e^ oloakod ulider thit title; 

Tb^ro is scarcely any thing, jost or unjust, 
Which does not cbaage its nature on ehanging 
its climate. Three degrees oi devation ia th* 
pole dvertum all jurisprndence. The meridian 
determines a truth, and a few years a right to 
p6ssessioa. Fimdamental laws vary. Right has 
its dates. Fine justice this, which is bounded 
by a river or a mountain ! Truth on one side of 
the PyreneeSf is falsehood on the other. 

The &rt of overturning states is to discredk 
established customs, by looking into their 
origin, and pointing out that it was d^ective 
in authority and justice. We ought, say you, 
to go back to the primitive and fundamental 
laws of the state, which unjust customs have 
abolished. This is the sure way to overset 
every thing. Nothing is ri^t in such a ba- 
lance : yet the multitude lend an ear to such 
discourses; they shake off the yoke as soon 
as ever they begin to feel it ; and the great 
take advantage of it^ to ruin both them, and 
these curious examiners into established cus- 
toms. But by a contrary fault, men think 
they may do with justice, whatever is not with- 
out example. 
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Set the greiatest philosopher in the world 
upon a plank, only a little broader than the 
space Jie usually takes up in walking, if there 
be a precipice underneath, although his reason 
may Convince him he is safe, his imagination 
will get the better of him. Some could not 
even bear the thought, without sweating and 
turning pale. I will not enumerate all the 
effects such a situation might produce. Every 
one knows the sight of a cat, or of a rat, or 
treading upon a coal, will entirely unhinge the 
reason of some people. 

Would you not say that yon magistrate, 
whose venerable age commands the respect of 
the whole nation, governs himself by wisdom, 
pure and sublime ; that he judges of things by 
their real nature, without being moved by those 
trifling circumstances, which only influence the 
imagination of the weak ? Behold him enter 
the court where he is to administer justice ; see 
him prepare with exemplary gravity for a hear- 
ing—Let a counsel come in, to whom nature 
has giveti an untunable voice, or a comical 
face, if his barber has but half shaved him, or 
if some accidient has well splashed him, I dare 
lay a wager the magistrate loses his gravity. 

The soul of the greatest man living is not 
so independent, but it is liable to be disturbed 
by the least bustling about him. You need 
not let off a caimcm to break the train of his * 
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thought : the noise of a weather-Cock, or of a 
pullyi will do it. Do not be surprised if yoii 
hear him argue a little incoherently at present ; 
he has a fly buzzing at his ears, and that is 
enough to make him deaf to good counsel. 
If vou would have him informed of the truth, 
you must drive away this animal, which holds 
his reason in check, and discomposes that won- 
derful intellect, which governs cities and king- 
doms. 

The will is one of the principal instruments 
of beUef ; not that it produces belief, but be- 
cause things appear either true or false, accord- 
ing to the light in which we view them. The 
will, which likes on6 point of view better than 
another, turns off the raii^ from considering 
those qualities which it dislikes, and thus the 
understanding, keeping pace with the will, it 
stops to look on the appearance that pleases it, 
and judging by what it sees, it insensibly regu- 
lates its belief by the inclination of the will. 

Diseases are another source of error. They 
impair our judgment and our senses. And if 
violent ones produce a sensible alteration in 
them, I have no doubt but lesser ones have a 
proportional effect. 

Self-interest is also a wonderful instrument 
for agreeably putting, out our eyes. Affection 
iyx dislike will overturn justice. How well does 
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a counsellor, retained with a large fee, find the 
justice of the cause he is defending improve ! 
Yet I have known men, who, through a con- 
trary fantasticalness of mind, have, in order to 
avoid falling into this self-love, been guilty of 
the highest injustice in the other extreme. The 
sure way to lose a cause the most just in itself, 
was to get it recommended, to them, by some of* 
their nearest relations. 

Imagination often magnifies the most trifling 
objects, by giving them such a chimerical value, 
that our minds are pompletely filled by them ; 
and by ^n insolent temerity, it diminishes the 
greatest, to make them come within our mea- 
sure. 

Truth ^nd justice are two points so very 
fine, that our instruments are too dull to 
touch them with exactness. If thev feach 
them, they either slip over, the p,oint, or get 
all on one side it, mqre n^ar |:o th^ \yron^ than 
the righte 

It is not merely old impressions that are 
capable of misleading us. The charms of 
novelty have the same power: and hence arise 
all the disputes amongst men, who charge each 
other either with following the false impressions 
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they have received from their chilcttiood^ or 
with rashly running after new ones. 

Who keeps the just medium ? Let him com^ 
forward and prove it. There is no principle^ 
Ikow natural soever it may he, even from our 
infancy^ but may be made to pass for a false 
impression, either from education or of the 
senses. Because, says one, you have thought 
from your infancy that a vessel was empty when, 
you saw nothing in it, you have believed the 
possibility of a vacuum. This is only a strong 
illusion of your senses, strengthened by custom, 
which science will correct. While others say, 
on the other hand, because they have told you 
in the schools that there is no such thing as a 
vacuum, they have vitiated your common sense, 
which easily admitted it before they made this evil 
impression, which you must therefore correct, by 
returning to the dictates of nature. Which then 
has deceived us, our senses or our education ? 

The whole employment of men is to get pro- 
perty ; and yet the title by which they hold it, 
has nothing for its origin, but the fancy of the' 
legislature. But after all they have no power 
to keep possession of it in security ; a thousand 
accidents may deprivfe them of it. It is the 
same with knowledge j a fit of sickness may 
deprive us of it. 
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Man, tlierefpre, is nothing but ^e subject 
of indelible erroi^, without gn^<?e.^ Nothing 
shows him the truths every thing misleads liim. 
The two criterions of, truth, reason, and the 
senses, beside being often unfaithful, impose 
mutually upon each other. Our senses mis« 
lead our reason by false appearances; and 
reason plays them the same trick in return, and 
revenges itself upon them. The passions of 
the mind discompose the senses, and leave bad 
impressions upon them. They lie, and impose 
on each other. 

What are our natural principles, but prin- 
ciples we are used to ? In children, those they 
have repeived from the customs of their parents^ 
in the same way that animals learn tp iim 
after one another. 

A different custom produces different natural 
principles. This is proved by experif n<?e. And 
if there ace some principles of nature indeliblf^ 
by custom, there are lilj^ewisp spme impressions 
of custom, indelibie by uatPfte. This 4?pf m^^ 
on disposition^ 

Parents jax9 fearful lest the natural affection 
of their children slxoijld be effaced j what a na.- 
ture then is this, which is liable to be effaced ? 
Custom is a jecpn^ nature, which pradicatepf 
thi^ fi^st. Why tb9A is wt JMli9^ .f»\kd na** 
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tural ? I much fear that this nature itself is 
only an original custom, as custom is a secon- 
dary nature. 



xxvi. 



THE MISERY OF MAN. 

JNOTHING is more capable of making us 
enter into the knowledge of human misery, 
than a consideration of the real cause of that 
perpetual agitation, in which men pass away 
all their lives. ' * 

The soul . is sent into the body, to sojourn 
there a few days. She knows th^t this is only 
the passage to a voyage for eternity, and that 
she has only the short period that life endures 
to prepare herself for it. The necessities of na- 
ture take up the greatest part of this time ; and 
But very little is left to be at her own disposal. 
And yet this little which remains, so greatly 
incapimodes her, and so straiigely ' perplexes 
her^ that she only ^studies bow to lose it. "It 
is an intolerable burden to her, to be obliged 
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to live with herself, and think of herself: So 
that her whole care is to forget herself, and to 
let this short and precious period pass away 
without reflection, by* amusing herself with 
things that may prevent her from thinking 
of it. 

' This is the source of all the tumultuous oc- 
cupations of men, and of all that is called ^i-* 
version, or pastime ; in which their only aim in 
effect is, to make the time pass away without 
feeling it^ or rather without feeling themselves ; 
and, by wasting this small portion of lif^> 
to avoid • that bitterness and inward disgust, 
which would necessarily accompany an atten- 
tion to ourselves for that period. The soul 
finds nothing in herself that contents her. She 
s^es nothing but what it distresses her to think 
of. And this obliges her to look round about 
her, to seek how she may lose the recollection 
of her real condition, by applying herself to 
external objects. Her pleasure consists^ in this 
forgetfttlness : arid nothing is wanting to make 
her miserable, but obliging her to see herself, 
and to live with herself. 

Men are charged from their infancy with the 
care of their honor, of their property, and with 
the property and honor of their relations and 
friends. We burden them with the study of 
languages, of the sciences, of exercises, and 
x)f the arts. We load them with business, and 
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persuade them they can never be tniljr happy, 
except they do so and so, by their industry and 
care ; that their fortune^ their honor, and ev^i 
the fortune and honor c^ their friends, may be 
safe; and that the failure of either of these 
things, will render them miserable. Thus we 
give them offices and employments^ and harass 
them from morning to ni^t, A strange me^ 
thod, say you, of makii^ them happy ! What 
more could be done to render them n^iserable i 
Would you know what more might be done? 
Nothing else but to release them from these 
cares. For then they would see. themselves 
and think of themselves, and that they would 
find insupportable. Hence, if they gain ^y 
relaxation after all their toils, they toil again ta 
throw away their time in some sort of diversion^ 
which may occupy them wholly, and hide theaofi 
from themselves. 

For this reason, when I have set myself tQ 
consider the various agitations of human life, 
the toil and the danger to which men expose 
themselves at court, in the camp, in the pur* 
suit of their ambitious pretensions, which give 
birth to so much quarrelling and passion, and 
to so many desperate and fatal adventures, I 
have often said that all the misfortunes of men, 
arise from their not knowing how to be at rest 
in their closets. A person who has property 
enough to support him, if Jie did but know how 
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to dwell with himself^ would nev^r go elsewhere 
for the sake of a voyage by sea, or the siege of 
a city ; and if men had no other aim, but simply 
to live, they would find no occasion for such 
hazardous employments. 

I speak only of those who look at themselves, 
without any view of religion. For it is indeed 
one of the miracles of the christian religion, 
that it reconciles man to himself, by reconcil- 
ing him to God ; that it makes him able to bear 
the sight of himself; and renders solitude ancl 
silence more agreeable to some perspns, than 
jail the bustle and commerce of mankind. But 
it is not by confining man to himself that it 
produces these wonderful effects ; it is only by 
leading him to God, and by supporting him 
under the sense of his miseries, with the hope 
of another life, in which he will be fireed frpQi 
them for ever. 

But as for those who 9se actu^c^d pnly by 
the emotions they feel in t]||ieinsf Ives, and ip 
their own nature, it is impossible they ^ould 
continue in that leisure, which givies them ^ 
opportunity of considering and viewing th^^r 
selves, without immedifttely falling into chq^grin 
and distress. Man who loves p.othing but him- 
^If, hates nothing so much as to be alone with 
himself. He seeks nothing but for himselfi^ 
and yet flies from nothing S0 much as himself ; 
hepaui^e when h^ ^^s his^self, h^ 4<>^ ^<^ ^^ 
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himself such as he could wish ; he onlj disco* 
vers a heap of inevitable miseries, and a void 
as to all real and solid good, which he is inca- 
pable to fill. 

Let a man choose what condition he wilt, and 
let him accumulate together all the goods and 
all the gratifications which appear capable of 
making any man content, yet if, notwithstand- 
ing all this, he is without employment and di- 
version, and has time to reflect on what he is, 
this languishing felicity will soon come to an 
end. He will of necessity fall into tormenting 
apprehensions of what is to come, and if he 
does not get something external to employ him, 
he unavoidably becomes miserable. 

But is not regal dignity of itself sufficiently 
great to render him who possesses it happy, by 
the mere view of what he is ? Is it necessary 
that a king should be diverted from this, like 
the common ranks of mankind? 1 see clearly 
that you will make some men happy, by 
diverting them from the prospect of their do- 
mestic distresses, and making them apply all 
their care to become excellent dancers. But 
shall we say this of a king ? Will he be more 
happy by employing himself in these trifling 
amusements, than in contemplating his own 
grandeur? What object more satisfactory can 
you present to his mind ? Is it not doing injus- 
tice to his joy, to employ his mind with the 
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tare of adjusting his steps by the cadence of a 
song, or of ordering a ball with propriety, in- 
stead of leaving him to enjoy repose in the con^ 
templation of the glory and splendour which 
surround him? Let us make the experiment: 
iet us leave a king all alone, without any sen- 
sual gratification, without any care upon his 
mind, without company, to think at leisure 
upon himself; and we shall soon find that a 
king who has a sight of himself, is a man full 
of miseries, who feels them as much as any 
other. Therefore, this is always carefully avoid- 
ed, and there are always a great number of 
people kept about the persons of kings, whose 
business it is, to make diversions succeed after 
business, and to watch all their hours of leisure, 
to supply them with pleasures and sports, that 
no time may be left vacant ; that is to say, they 
are surrounded by people, who take a wonder- 
ful deal of care that the king shall .not be alone^ 
and in a situation to think on himself, well 
knowing, that if he does this, all king as he is, 
he must be miserable. 

The principal thing which supports men un- 
der grea;t employments, otherwise so full of 
trouble, is, that they are incessantly called off 
from thinking of themselves. 

Consider it vreil. What else is it for a man 
to be a Superinteridant, a Chancellor, a Prirne- 
Minister, but to have a number of people flocks. 
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ing to hiih from all quarters, 96 as hot to leave 
him a single hour in the day, to think on him- 
self? And when such men fall into disgrace, 
and are banished to their country seats, though 
they want neither fortune nor domestics, to mi- 
nister to their wants, they do not fail to be un- 
happy ; because no one now hinders them from 
thinking on themselves. 

Whence comes it to pass, that so many men 
zre delighted with gaming, or hunting, or other 
diversions, which employ their whole souls? 
Not because there is in fact any happin^s in 
what may be acquired by the sport, or that 
they imagine there is any real blessedness to be 
found in the money which they may win, or in 
the hare which they chase : they would not even 
accept this if you were to offer it them. It is 
not those gentle and easy habits which leave us 
at leisure to think on our own wretched condi- 
tion, that theiy want ; but the hurry, which di- 
verts us from thinking. 

Hence it is, that men are so much in love 
with the noise and tumult of the world ; that a 
prison is' a punishment so horrible, and that 
there are so few persons who can bear to be 
shut up in solitude. 

This then is all that men have been able to 
invent, to render themselves happy. And those 
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#ho atause themselves with merely pointing out 
the vanity and meanness of the diversions which 
liien follow^ are indeed well acquainted with 
one part of their miseries ; for a considerable 
part it is, to be able to take pleasure in things 
so base and contemptible. But they do not un* 
derstand the principle which renders these mi- 
serable things even necessary to men, so long 
as they are uncured of that inward and natural 
^nhappiness, of not being able to bear the sight 
of themselves. If a man were to buy a hare in 
the market, it would not protect him from this, 
but the chase of it may. And therefore when 
we tell men, that what they seek with so much 
ardour is unable to satisfy them, that there is 
nothing more mean, and more vain, if they an- 
swered as they would do if they thought on the 
subject, there would not be any dilFerence be- 
tween us s they would ingenuously declare, that 
they propose nothing in these pursuits but a 
violent and impetuous scene of action, which 
may keep them from the view of themselves, 
and that, therefore, they xftake choice of some 
pleasing objects, which may charm them, ami 
take up all their thoughts. But they do not 
answer thus, because they are ignorant of 
themselves. A gentleman sincerely believes 
that there is somewhat , great and noble in 
hunting ; he will tell you, it is a royal sport. 
And it is the same with any other thing about 
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which ihe £?reat number of men are taken up^ 
They imagine that there must be somewhat 
real and solid in the objects themselves. When; 
some persuade themselves that if they could but 
obtain such an office, they should afterwards- 
repose themselves with pleasure; they are in- 
sensible of the insatiable nature of desire. They 
think they are seeking sincerely after rest, while 
in fact they are seeking after nothing but dis- 
quiet. 

Men have one secret instinct, which prompts 
them to seek abroad for employment or recre- 
atioD, and which proceeds from a sense of their 
continual unhappiness. And they have another 
secret instinct, a temain of the grandeur of 
their or^nal nature, which makes them con- 
45cious, that happiness in effect consists only in 
repose. And from these two opposite instincts, 
they form a confused dedgn^ which is hidden 
even from themselves in the recesses of the 
soill, which engages them to seek after repose 
by means of agitation, and constantly to ima- 
gine, that the satisfaction they have not will 
infallibly ensue, if by surmounting certain dif- 
ficulties, which they now can discern, they may 
but open by that means the door to tranquillity. 

Thus our life runs away. We seek rest, by 
encountering some impediments, and when we 
have removed them, rest itself becomes insup- 
portable. For either we iire ruminating on the 
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miseries we feel, or on thase which we fear. 
And even when we see ourselves on all sides 
under shelter, disquietude, though deprived of 
its authority, will yet infallibly shoot forth from 
the heart, where it is naturally rooted, and fill 
the mind with its poison. 

Therefore, when Cineas said to Pyrrhus, who 
proposed to enjoy himself with his friends, after 
he should have conquered a good part of the 
world, that he would do better to take his hap- 
piness in advance, by beginning at once to en- 
joy ease, without going in quest of it through 
so much fatigue: he gave him advice, which 
was indeed full of difficulty, and which was 
scarcely more rational than the project of that 
ambitious young prince. Each of them sup- 
posed that a man could be satisfied with him-^ 
self, and his present possessions, without filling 
up the void in his heart, by imaginary expecta- 
tions ; which is false. Pyrrhus could never have 
been happy, either before or after the conquest 
of the world ; and perhaps that easy life which 
his minister recommended to him, was still less 
capable of giving him satisfaction, th^u the tu- 
mult of all the battles and voyages which he 
had planned in his mind. 

We ought therefore to acknowledge, that 
man is really so miserable, that he would dis- 
quiet himself without any external cause of dis- 
quiet, by the mere state alone of hjls natural 

s 
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cbiiditibn ; and yet he is at the same iime ' so 
^^iriflihg and vain, that while he is full of a tliou- 
sahd essential reasons for sorrow, the least trifle 
in ilie world is sufficient to divert him. Inso- 
inuch, that if we seriously consider it, he seems 
more to be pitied for being able to amiise Hun- 
^sielf'wifh thihojs so frivolous and mean, tHan for 
being distressed at his own real miseries. IBs 
mversions ape itifinitely less rational than his un- 
easinelses. 

WHence is it that this' iian,' who 'has laH;^ 
lost his only son,' arid who' was this momirig en- 
tirely taken up with law-suits and litigations, 
liow seems to think nothing more of theih ? Do 
liot lie surprised ; he is wholly taken up 'with 
looking which way the stag 'will pass, 'which 

"his dogs have'bieen in chase of these six Hours. 
jHe caries about nothing else iidw, nbtwilh- 
stianding 'all his afflictions. If you dan but 

^inake him enter into some diversibn, you rdake 
Km happy for that time ; but wiih a false and 
unaginary happiness, not arising from ihe pos- 

"session bf any real and solid good, but from a 

"levity of spirit, which makes him lose the trie- 
tnory of his real calamities, to iattach himself to 

~mean and ridiculoiis objects, unworthy of his 
attention, and still moire unworthy of his love. 
It is the joy of a sick man, of a man m a 

'phrenzy, not arising from the health, btit finom 
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•the idisorder of his mind. It ib .thie lau^ of 
flolly and idelusion. It i^ yvpnd^rful >to ob^i^je 
what ;trifling things please ,men in i their ganiQS 
.and diversions. It i^ ! true, that 4>y keeping their 
iminds employed, they preserve them fmm w 
.fleeting on their real evils; hut then :auch things 
dke^ ithem employed, only because <the mind 
rforms in them an imaginary object>i^f d)()Ugbt» etP 
Jivfaiehit attaches itself. 

^What ido ryou t take.toibe the object of thsae 
'men, whom you ^ee playing at j tennis with such 
-application of mind, and. such exertion of bodyd 
The pleasure of boasting totmorrow among their 
:friends, that they : have played b^tt^ than jn^ 
^body else. ^This is the real source of thdr earn- 
.estness. And thus others^ again.toil in.their:clo^ 
.sets, ^ for. the sake pf- showing the learned .that 
they have resolved a question in algebra, M- 
^ therto reputed inexplicable. And^ many others, 
^ifbolishly enough,^ in my opinion, expose them- 
selves * to t the greatest of dangers, to vaunt ef 
ifiome town they have taken ; nor are there want- 
ing those who kill themselves in taking notieeof 
all this; .not ^ that they may grow wiser, 'but 
inerdy to show^ that they know the vanity of it : 
"and these last are the most foolish, of dll, be- 
cause they are so knowingly ; whereas we may 
snpposeof the rest, that they would not act as 
^they-do, buffer want of kiiowing-^ better. 

S 2 
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One man passes away his life without xtneosSr 
nesSy by gaming every day for a trifling stake^ 
that would be rendered unhappy, if you were to 
give him every morning the sum which he might 
win in the day, upon condition that he should 
refrain from play. It will be said, perhaps, 
that it is the amusement of the play which he 
seeks, and not the gain. Yet if you make him 
play for nothing, he will feel no eagerness about 
it, and becomes- dull. It is not, therefore, the 
-mere amusement which he seeks ; a languishing 
amusement without any interest would fatigue 
him : he must be allowed to heat and rouse him- 
self, by imagining that he should be happy in 
gaining that, which he would not accept, if it 
•were given him on condition of not playing; 
and that he shall create an object of passion, 
which shall excite his desire, his anger, his fear, 
•and his hope. 

So that these diversions which constitute the 
happiness of men, are not only contemptible, 
but false and deceitful : that is to say, their ob- 
ject is merely a phantom and delusion, which 
would be incapable of occupying the mind of 
man, if he had not lost the taste and perception 
of real good, and were he not filled with base- 
ness, vanity, levity, pride, and an infinite num- 
ber of other vices ; and they only relieve us un- 
der our miseries, by creating a misery more 
real, and more injurious. For such is whatever 
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hinders us from thinking principally about our- 
selves^ and which makes us insensibly lose our 
time. Without this, we should, indeed, feel dis- 
satisfaction, but this dissatisfaction would lead, 
us to seek some. more solid m^ans of escaping, 
from it. But diversions deceive us, amuse us, 
and lead us on heedlessly to our: graves. 

Mankind having no remedy against death, ig- 
norance, and misery, have fancied the way to 
be happy was to think nothing about them. 
This is all they have been able to invent to con- 
sole themselves under their calamities. But a 
most miserable consolation it is, because it tends 
not to the cure of the evil, but only to the con- 
cealment of it for a very short time 5 and be- 
cause by concealing it, it hinders us from hav- 
ing recourse to such means as would really cure 
it. Thus, by a strange subversion of the nature 
of man, he finds that disquiet, which is to him 
the most sensible evil, is in one respect hijs 
greatest good, because it may contribute, more 
than any thing else, to make him seek after real 
restoration ; while his diversions, which he looks 
upon as his principal good, are indeed his 
greatest evil, because they are of all things 
those which most effectually keep him back 
from seeking the remedy of his miseries. And 
both the one and the other are admirable proofs, 
both of the misery and corruption of man, and 

S3 
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8C Ikd same time of his dignity. For he only 
grows weaiy of every object^ and engages in 
rack a multitude of pursuits^ because he stili 
Hetains the idea of his lost happiness 5 and not 
finding it within himself, he vainly aeeks it m 
e3tternal things^ without ever obtaining satis* 
faction, because it is neither to be found in 
ourselves, nor in creatures, but in God alone. 
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raOUGHTS ON MIRACLES. 

We tirfe to judge of doctrine by mirbcles^ 
tad 6{ miracles by doctrine. The dodrin^ 
khbws the nature of the miracles, and the mi* 
l^cr^s show Wie nature of the doctrine. All 
this is tftte, and contains no contradiction. 

"Some miraclfts are certain evidences of tike 
iriith, others iare tio^. There must be a mattt 
hf which we may distinguish them, or ^hef- 
would lie unless. But they are not usdtess^ 
'they are fundamentally necessary. 

The rule, therefore, Which is given us, tnuft 
t>e siich as shall ni>t destf dy the evidence ivUdi 
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I 

r^al miracles afford of the truth; which it is 
the principal end of miracles to establish. 

Were there no ipiracles ever joioed to fals- 
hood, they would be in themselves demonstra- 
tive. If there \fere no rule by which we 
might distinguish them, they would be useless^ 
ajad would afford us no reason for our faith. 

Moses has given us one rule, which is when 
the miracle is intended to lead men to idolatry ; 
Deut. 3;iii. 1, 2, 3. And Jesus Christ haa 
given us another ^ There ^ is m man (says he) 
which shall do a miraqlc in my name, thcLt can 
lightly ,speak evil of m^ : !\^ark 12^. 3^. W)ience 
ij, follows, that whoever spe^^ op^pjy . sugainst^ 
Jesus Christ, cannot perfprna miracles in his 
name ; therefore if he does perform any, they 
are not performed in the name of Jesus Chnst. 
ajid he is, therefore to be rejected. W|e see then 
the grounds for the disbelief of miracles, to 
which w^ are not to add any otjier. Tljat in the 
p/dTest^^mei>t is, wheij the^ ti^m u^ 
ajxd that in the New, yrhen they turn us from 
Jepus Christ. 

Sp th^t immediately, on^ ^Ije sight <j)f a miracle, 
^e ifi^^ either suW to it, or h^ve spm^ 

examine whether the person who performs it, 

s 4 
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does not worship one God» as the author of all 
things ; and which, as to its morality, does not 
love one God alone, as the object of all 
things. 

Every religion which does not now acknow- 
ledge Jesus Clirist, is notoriously false, and 
miracles would be insufficient to demonstrate 
it. 

The Jews had a doctrine from God, as we have 
from Jesus Christ; and that was confirmed by 
miracles, and prohibitions against crediting 
any workers of miracles who should teach them 
a contrary doctrine ; they were also command- 
ed to have recourse to the chief priests, and to 
adhere strictly to them. So that whatsoever 
reasons we have now to refuse our belief to the 
workers of miracles, it may seem they had like- 
wise, with regard to Jesus Christ and his Apos- 
tles. 

« 

Neverthelesis it is most certain, that they 
were highly culpable^ for refusing to credit 
him on account of his miracles, for Jesus 
Christ declares, that if they had not seen his 
miracles, they would not have been guilty. 
If I had not done among them the works which 
none other man did, they had not had sin. John 
XV. 24. 

It follows, therefore, that he judged that his 
miracles were infallible proofs of his doctrine^ 
and that the Jews were under obligation to be- 
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lieve in him. And, indeed, his miracles were 
what rendered the Jews criminal in their unbe- 
lief: for the arguments they might have drawn 
from the scripture during the life of Jesus Christ, 
would not have been fully demonstrative. We 
find in them, for instance, that Moses had said, 
a prophet should comie, &c. but this was not 
sufficient to prove that Jesus Christ was that 
prophet, which was the whole question in dis- 
pute. Such passages were sufficient to show, 
that he might be the Messiah, and this, together 
with his miracles, ought to have convinced 
them that he really was so. 

The prophecies alone were not sufficient as 
proofs of Jesus Christ during his life: so that. 
they would not have been culpable for not 
believing in him before his death, if his miracles 
had not been decisive. Therefore miracles are 
sufficient, when we see that the doctrine is not 
inconsistent, and they ought, in that case, to. 
be credited. 

Jesus Christ has proved that ' he was the 
Messiah, in verifying his docftrine and mission 
by miracles, rather than by resting theni wholly 
on scripture and the prophecies. 

It was by miracles that Nicodemus was^ per- 
suaded his doctrine was froin God. We know 
that thou art a teacher come from God j for no 
man can do these miracles that thou dbsty except 
God be with him s John iii. 2. He did not judge' 
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of th^ miracles by, the doqtrine ; but.of tlj^^ 4(>C- 
trine by tl^e mirajclesu 

Therefore although^ a doctrine may. b^ susr, 
picious^ OS that of Jesus Christ perhaps, if as. to 
Nicodemusy because it seem^^ to deatipy 4^c^^ 
traditions, of the Pi^^sees, yet if there wd.^lfj^^ 
apd undeniable nuracles on the. s^me^de^^ t^^ 
ajutl}onty of tj^ mi]:9fle mu$|; oy^rl^alanc(^ ai^y 
di^culty that afis^ ui^^b^ doctrine; there^^jtyiij 
of \vhich is this imipoveabl^ ppppip^ 1;bat GpcJ^ 
cannot lead intQi err9r. 

TJ'here seems to be a, reqipro^ d^\^ h^t^fi^ 
God and man. Cof^ npw qn/i let^ Us r^Ostp^i 
together,, says^od, l?y Jsaiafi. I;^a. i^ la. And 
in ^9tlier place^^ ^^^ co(uld ^ kav^. done, ruffr^ 
H iny vinenatd^ %i / hav^ a^( tj^f. ijt it f^ 

It i^ a duty ip^j^ owe, to, Qi^^ tljajt^ thej^ 
dK^4jd enf\bi;a)9a tjljie Religion, h^ sp^ds^ %jjif 5. 
9f^ Qod oivep t^ ujen, that ^le. ^uld W?^^^^i 
them into error. 

^ut XkOYf, tb?y nwl4"b^. ¥^ ^^?l ^?^&. i^ 
sjny worH^ o^ fli^raple^ shouj^ p^uhlisl^ g^ 4l^(^ 
^o^tr^ne,. w^i?^^ 4^4. np* apj^ea^ x^i.Wy^^^te? ^^ 
the eye (^ common ^en^y and if a niVVr^ S^^^^!^^ 
worker of miracl^^ had i^pt preyiously c|>u^i(^ed 
^bew nat to bf^icY? s/ich f)ec?opg. 

Thus if tl^er^ were a diyi;^o^ ii^ t^^. 9^^9^ 
%n4 the Ar^^ns ft^j ^WR!?» V^? 5gs^ t^J^f 
fe^Ye the ftvthpfity of sefip^ure i^o J^^ tib^ 
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the C^^hohesv faadi performed n^iracfes^ aund the 
Cathotice had not, men would he Ibd inta 
error. For a& a maa w&j» ^etenda to tell va 
the mysteries of God, is noA wm'thy to be 
credited on his owq priyaite smidiont^r, so a 
man wkos in pcoof of his OQamuimoatioa irith 
Godr shall rmse the dead^ finretd foiwe events^ 
r^fnove mouutaiBfi, heal diaeasea> deservw toi W 
believed, and it is impious' nat tok gtre him 
credit, provided he be not convided of fabhood 
by some other person, who performs still greatet 
miracles. 

But is not God said to tempt us i And may 
he not therefore tempt us by miracles wluch 
seem to lead into error ? 

I answer, to tempt and to lead into ermr, are 
very different things. God tempts; but he 
never leads into error. To tempt is only to pre- 
sent the occasion ; which imposes no neeess^^ 
on our belief: to lead into error, is to put a 
matt under a necessity of embracing, and i^ 
garding a falshood. This is what Gaod cannot 
do, and yet what he wpuld do, if, in a question 
which is c^cure, he permitted a ^irade to he 
wrought on the enoneeus side. 

From this we mnst conclude, that it is sia- 
poa^ibl^ for a man eoncealing a wickisd doctrine, 
and representing it . as good, by pretending to 
con^Mnn^ with' God ap<d tbe ohurch, to work 
a msraek, la «rdier j/mnv^xHy to inainuate false 
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and erroneous opinions. This cannot happen ; 
and still less can it happen, that God, who 
knows all hearts, should work miracles in favour 
of such a deceiver. 

There is a great difference between a man who 
is not for Jesus Christ, and declares it ; and one 
who is. not for Jesus Christ, but makes a pretence 
of being for him. The former may possibly work 
miracles, but not the latter ; because it is plain 
of the one, that he is acting in opposition to the 
truth, but it is not so of the^other ; and thus the 
nature of miracles is more clear. 

Miracles, therrfore, are a test of things which 
admit o[ doubt, between Pagans and Jews, Jews 
and Christians, Catholics and Heretics, the ca- 
lumniator and the person calumniated, and be- 
tween the three crosses. 

This has been seen in all the contests of truth 
against error ; in those of Abel against Cam, of 
Moses against Pharaoh* s magicians, of Elijah 
against the false prophets ; of Jesus Christ 
against the Pharisees, of St. Paul against Bar- 
Jesus, of the Apostles against the Exorcists, of 
Christians against Infidels, of Catholics against 
Heretics : and this is what shall be also seen in 
the contention of Elias. and Enoch against An- 
tichrisL In miracles truth will always pre- 
vail. 

In short, in every dispute concerning the true 
God, or the truth of religiqu, <iiere l^as- never 
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been a miracle perfonned on the side of error, 
without greater on the side of truth. 

By this rule it is evident, that the Jews were 
under obligation to belieye in Jesus Christ, 
Jesus Christ was suspected by them ; but his 
.miracles were infinitely more clear than the 
suspicions against him. They ought therefore 
to have believed him. 

In the days of Jesus Christ soine believed on 
him ; others disbelieved him on account of those 
prophecies, which specified Bethlehem as the 
birth-place o£ the Messiah ; whereas they sup- 
posed Jesus Christ to have been bom in Naza- 
reth. But they ought to have inquired, more 
. diligently, whether he was bom in Bethlehem : 
for his miracles being convincing, this pretended 
contradiction of the doctrine concerning him to 
the scriptures, and the obscurity of his appear- 
ance, did not at all excuse them, though it 
blinded them. 

Jesus Christ cured him that was born blind, 
sixid performed many other miracles, on the sab- 
bath-day, by which he blinded the Pharii^es, 
. who pretended to judge of his miracles by his 
. doctrine. 

The same rule which obliges us to believe 
Jesus Christ, obliges us to disbelieve Anti- 
christ. , 

Jesus Christ spake neither against God nor 



phets, which >tWe fort^told in both Teslamettts, 
-will tprdUc dt^^ijr a^iii^ God, mid against 
J«i9ds 'Christ. God 'will 1 n^er p^ttnit <« «ec»«t 
^iieiil)r tO'pe^rm - mirakites '<jpt6nly'. 

tMw^j I^rojihesi^Si'of iJe^s'CKrist, a«fti>ecHte- 
HMUd;^ the pe(>p!e ta regard^ him. Hesns Xl^hnst 
has prophesied of Antichrist, ^ and ^folrbidAm «fs 

^e ' dkltWrf^ <>f J^ife iChrifet ' W^ffe^fWt fefe- 
i;5ld < by ^ Anttohrist, b^t >the 'miMcles df Afiti- 
dmsV^aee (^mtM by >^misi^ Christ. '^ <tiiat if 
•Jams Chint)lia(dt)Otrb«^<the<Messiah,- he ^euld 
tawe Irt'^men intof error ; biit^th^caniM^t be^ 
dntodt, '*«ithfaiiy r^aso^, by Ae miracles ^f'An- 
tidfiril^. HDterefore the vi^iraieles 4f 'i4nti^rist 
^dof mot in r lany 'degree prejudice the ^mira^les ^ "&£ 
•J«iis Ofarfist. rWhen '^Jesusi Christ' foret^td the 
tmiracles 'of .'AntichrtBt, he baMlim) jai^ipFabeft- 
sion that he should impair the authority of his 
.twn. 

^There4s^noIr«l*lOni\MhateVer for b^Beving in 
Antiohrist, ithidir there is not^klso'for;belt€^Vmg 
4n Jeisus Christ ;♦ 'but <<here-«re^maaiy-'forbeIieT- 
ing in Jesus Christ, which there are not? *fbr^ be- 
lieving in Antichrist. 

^Miracles were employed iii 4he fouiidSlfen of 
-the church, and* will beuseAil* in presetviirg'if to 
the coming of Antichrist, and to the end. 
'Wherefcre <jtod,^to'^e»^^re' thi^^erictence to 



his dwirch, has eithier cbhfduhdied fAlse iniirael^, 
"or foretold them ; and Has, by ' one -means dr 
^Ihe biiher, raised ^himself 'Abote that \vhi^h'is 
supernatural with respect to us, ^ abd has i^isidd 
us above it likewise. It will be the same in 
' tiihe to come ; either God will not suffer the 
'^6xis'tfence of false miracles, 6r he will produce 
'greater. 

^Vbr ' miracles have so much force -arid ill- 
flu6nde, th^t it was absolutely iiecesj^iiry that 
'Gtid, Sfe^ing it is so dear that he Exists, should 
"warn ils^'nbt to credit them, when they vrere 
performied in opposition to hirixself ; for else 
' they might' have been able to mislead us. 

So ^hat! the several passages in the 13th chap-' 
ter of'Deiiterbilomy, which prohibit all belief 
in, or attention to those Who work miracles, 4n 
order' to pervert mto from the worship of the 
true God; ahd that in St. Mark, chap.'xiii. 2i2. 
'There shall arise false Christs and false prophets^ 
' (ind shall '^how signs and wonders to seduce, if it 
were possible y even the elect y^tiA others of the like 
import, are so far from lessening the aiithbrity 
^ of miracles, that nothing can more clearly evi- 
dence their force. 

The reason of men's disbelievitig true mi- 
racles, is want of charity: Ye believe wo^ siaid 
Jesus Christ to the Jews, because ye are not of 
my slieep ; John x. 26. The reason of their be- 
lieving false miracles, is the same waht of <iha- 
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, rity. Because they received not the lope of the 
truths that they might be saved, for this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion, that they may be^ 
tieve a lie; SThess. ii. 10, 11. 

« 

When I have considered whence it is that men 
give such credit to the pretended remedies of so 
many impostors, so as often to put even their 
lives into their hands, ^it has appeared to me to 
be no other than this, that there are such things 
in the world as real remedies ; for it would be 
impossible, that there should be so many false 
ones, and that they should obtain so great a de- 
gree of credit, if there were none that are true. 
For if there never had been any such things, and 
were all distempers incurable, it is impossible 
that men should ever have imagined they could 
produce any, and still more so, that such num- 
bers should have given credit to those who pre- 
tended to possess them. For if a man should 
give out, that he had a medicine which would 
preserve men from dying, nobody would believe 
him, there being no example of any such thing 
having ever existed. But as there certainly is a 
great number of remedies, the efficacy of which 
has been proved by the knowledge even of the 
wisest of men, credit is given to them on that 
ground : and as the thing cannot be denied in 
general, on account of particular real effects, 
the multitude who are unable to distinguish 
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which of these particular effects are real, gives 
credit to them ,all. So the reason why some 
ascribe so many false effects to the moon, is, 
that she has some real influences, as the ebbing 
and flowing of the sea. 

And it appears equally evident to me, that 
there could never have been so many pretended 
miracles, false revelations, witchcrafts, &c. but 
from there having been others which were real ; 
nor so many false religions, but because there 
was one which was the true. For had there 
never been any thing of this sort, it is next to 
impossible that any could have imagined it, and 
still more so that others should have believed 
them. But because there were very remarkable 
things which were true, and were therefore be- 
lieved by the greatest among men, this impres- 
sion was the cause which made the greater part 
of mankind so capable of giving credit to those 
which were spurious. And therefore, instead 
of concluding that there are no true miracles, 
because there are false ones, we ought, on the 
contrary, to infer, that there are true miracles 
because there are so many false ones ; and that 
the only reason why there are false. ones, is be- 
cause there are others which are true ; and that 
in like manner the only reason why there are 
false religions, is because there is a true religion. 
For the mind of man having been once led to 
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Ih^fe things \iy yrhdt i» true, hecpm«« ^&ef^nf^ 
$\U5ceptiM^ of ^dqiitjting virhat i^ CQunterfipiff 

We are comm^Aded to bear thp church} h\^% 
not to believe miracles;, because t^^ latter if 
natural^ and not the former. The one required 
a precept^ which the other did uQt« 

There ve so very few to whom Ood m^kfif 
himself known by these extraordinary interpo- 
sitions, that it is our duty to profit well by those 
opportunities he has afforded us. For he ^nly 
departs from the secrets of nature under whiph 
he is veiled, that be may excite in U3 &tth t« 
serve him with more ardour, when we know 
him with more certainty. 

If God were continually to give firesh revela- 
tions of hin^elf to mien, there would be no 
virtue in bdieving him ; and if he had never 
given any, faith could scarcely have had any 
existence. But he is for the most part conceal- 
ed, and only discloses himself occasionally to 
those whom he would engage in his service. This 
wonderful obscurity in which God is hid, impe- 
netrable to human sight, is a powerful motive to 
solitude, and retirement from the view of the 
world. Before the incarnation, God remained 
hidden under the veil of nature which conceals 
him from us, and when the time wa& come £br 
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his appearance^ he was still more hidden hf 
clothing himself with humanity. He was much 
more easily known while he was invisible, thaa 
when he made himself visible. And at length, 
when he designed to accompfch the promise 
which he made to his Apostles, to continue with 
his church till his second coming, he chose the 
most strange and obscure concealment of all, 
namely, that under the elements of the Eucha- 
rist. It is this sacrament which St. John calls m 
the Revelation the hidden manna; Rev. ii. 17* 
And I think that Isaiah saw him thus, when he 
said in the spirit of prophesy, Verih/ thou art 4 
God tiiat hidest thyself; Isa. xlv. 15. This is th$ 
greatest concealment he can assume. The veil 
of nature which conceals God, has been p^ne-* 
trated by many Infidels, who, as St. Paul tes- 
tifies, have seen the invisible God, through vi*^ 
sible nature; ROm. i. 20. Many heretical ChriiSir 
tians have known him through his hiunanitj^ 
and have worshipped Jesus Christ as God and 
man. But as for us, we ought to esteem our- 
selves happy, that it has pleased God to en^ 
fighten us to discern him under the elements of 
bread and wine. 

To these considerations we may add the 
mystery of God's Spirit, who is concealed in 
the scriptures. For whereas there are two per- 
fect senses of them, a literal and a mystical ; the 
Jews resting in the former, never so much is 
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think there is another, nor apply themselves td 
s^u'Ch after it; so wicked persons, beholding 
the operations of nature, ascribe them to na- 
ture, without thinking of any other author. And 
as the Jews, seeing a perfect human nature in 
JesUs Christ, did not seek for another : He was 
despised^ and we esteemed him not, says Isaiah, in 
their liame ; Isa. liii. 5.— So also Heretics, see^ 
ing the perfect appearance of bread in the Eu- 
charist, fook for no other substance. . Every 
thing contains some mystery. All things^ ate 
the veils of their Creator, Christians! ought to 
see him in every thing. Temporal afBictions- 
hide those eternal blessings to which they lead : 
temporal enjoyments cover those eternal evils 
which they procure. Let us beg of God ta 
make us know him and serve him in all things ^ 
and let us render him infinite thanks, that being 
hidden in every thing from so many others, he 
should in so many things, and in so many ways, 
have disclosed himself to us. 
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1 HE ungodly, who abandon themselves blindly 
to their passions, without either knowing God, 
or giving themselves the trouble to seek him, 
verify in themselves this one principle of the 
faith which they oppose, that human nature is 
in a state of corruption. .And the Jews, who 
obstinately withstand the Christian religion, v^ 
i-ify in like manner this other principle of tljie 
same faith, which they pppose, namely, tiiat 
Jesus Christ is the true Messiah, and that he 
came to redeem mankind, and to rescue them 
from the misery and corruption intp which tixey 
were fallen. And this they do as well by the 
state in which we see them at present, and which 
was foretold in the prophecies, ajs by the pror 
phecies then^selves, which are still in their 
hands^ and which they inviolably preserve, as 
containing the marks by which the Messiah is 
to be known. Thus the evidences of the dcr 
pravity of n^en, and of redemption by Jesus 
Christ, which are the two principal truths which 
Christianity establishes, may be deduced from 
thg wicked, who live in indifference about reli- 
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gion, and from the Jews, who are its irrecon* 
citable enemies/ 

The dignity of maft, in his innocence, con- 
stated in ruling and making use of the crea- 
tures; but, under his present corruption, it 
consists in retiring from them, and in submit- 
ting himself to them. 

. Many err the more dangerously, because 
they take a truth as the foundation of their 
«rK>r. This mistake lies, not in the believii^ 
a felshood, but in regarding one truth to tht 
exclusion of another. 

There are a gi%at number of truths both in 
foith , and in morals which seem repugnant, 
mad contrary, all of which subsist together in 
wonderful order. 

llie ground of all heresy is the rejection of 
some of these truths ; and the source of all the 
objections made by heretics against us, is their 
ignorance of some of these truths. 

And it usually happens, that not being able 
to conceive the connection of two seemingly 
Opposite truths, and supposing that the admis- 
Bion of one necessarily includes a rejection of 
Itie other, they embrace the one, and exclude 
the other. * 

The Nestorians maintaiHed thBre W9re two 
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persons in Jesus Christ, because there dfe two 
naiures ; and the Eutychians, on the contrary, 
that there was but one nati^fe, because he v^ai 
but one person. The Catholics are orthodox 

> 

in joining together both tnrths, the two nar 
tutes, and one person. 

The sliortest way to prewht heresies is t6 
teach all truths without reserve ; and the surest 
fnelfhod of confuting heresies, is to expo^ them 
without reserve. 

Grace and naturfe will be always in the world. 
There will always be Pelagians, and there will 
always be Catholics ; becatise the first birth 
produces the one, and the second birth the 
6ther. 

* The chtfrch, together with Jesus Christ, to'^ 
whom rfiB is inseparably united, merits the con- 
version of all those who are not in the true re^ 
figioh. And those who are converted, after- 
#a!rd a^ist th^ riiothei* which h^s delivered 
tiiem. 

Tte body tstd no mor^ Ave y^ithontllie h^ad, 
than t*e heid without the %o6f. He that sA- 
piaralies from the one, or the othtr, i« nd mbre 
6f the body, itot do^ he belong' any longer ft> 
Jesii* GHrikt. Att virtue^, AiartyrdoAi, i^^M- 
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ties, and all good works, are of no avail out of 
the church, and out of communion with the 
head of the church. 

This will be one of the confusions of the 
damned, to see themselves condemned by their 
own reason, by which they have taken upon 
them to condemn the Christian religion. 

The lives of men in general, and the lives 
of saints, have this in common, that all of then^ 
aspire after happiness ; they only differ with re-' 
gard to the object in which they place it : and 
each of them account those their enemies who 
prevent them from attaining it. 

We ought to judge what is good and what is 
evil by the will of God, which can never be un-» 
just, or erroneous, and not by our own will, 
which is always full of wickedness and error, 

Jesus Christ in his Gospel has given this mai^ 
of those who have faith, that they shall speak 
a new language : and indeed- a renovation of 
thoughts and desires causes that of conversa- 
tion. These new things which cannot be dis- 
pleasing to God, as the old man cannot possibly 
please him, are very different from the novel- 
ties of this world, because worldly things, how 
new soever they may be, grow old by conti- 
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pnsxifie 5 whereas this new disposition^ the longer 
it continues, the more new it becomes. Our 
outward man perishcthy says St. Paul^ yet the in* 
ward man is renewed day by day ; 2 Cor. iv. 16, 
and it will pnly be completely new in eternity, 
when we shall sing without ceasing, the new songy 
of which David speaks in his psalms, namely, 
the song inspired by the new spirit of char 
rity. 

WheflL St. Peter and the Apostles consulted 
about the abolition of circumcision, where the 
point in debate was the acting contrary to the 
law of God, they did not refer to the prophets, 
but only considered the reception of the Holy 
.Ghost by persons uncircumcised. They judged 
it* more certain, thatk God should approve of 
those whom he had filled with his Spirit, than 
that he should require an observance of the ce* 
remonial law. They knew the only end of the 
law was the reception of the Holy Spirit, and 
that therefore as these men had received it with- 
out circumcision, that ordinance had ceased to 
be necessary. 

Two laws are more adequate to the regula- 
tion of the whole Christian community, than all 
political institutions together; namely, the love 
of God, and that of our neighboiu*. 
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PReligion is proportioned to minds of fev^ry de- 
scription. The gefierality of men look onlj at 
its outward condition and establishment. And 
our religioh is such, that its very establishment 
is a sufficient evidence of its truth. Otheri 
trace it up to the Apostles; the more learnt 
go back to the beginning of the ^vorM. TBfe 
angels see it better and higher still, for they sek 
it in God himself. 

Those to whom God has given an iiiward 
^ense of religion in their hearts are truly happy, 
and thoroughly convinced. But as for those 
Who have not this, we have no way of pirocuring 
it for them, but by reasoning ; waiting till Ood 
shall imprint it himself on their hearts ; with- 
out which, their faith is not profitable to salva- 
tion. 

God, to reserve to himself the right of in- 
structing us, and to render the difficulties of 
our own being unintelligible to us, has laid fRe 
knot so high, or, to sp^ak riiore properly, io 
low, that we are unable to reach it. So thart it 
is not by the struggles of our reasdn, but by a 
simple submission of it, that we are made ca- 
fralble of truly knowing oortelves^, T 

Ungodly persons, who profess to he gliWtttd 
by reason, otrght to have their refetso* wond^- 
fully strong. What then hicvt «he5r t6 iSajr ? 
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* Do Vft not see, that beasts live and die like 

* men, and Turks like Christians ? The Turk^ 

* have their ceremonies, their prophets, their 

* doctors, their saints, their religious orders, 

* as well as we? &c/ But does this contra- 
dict scripture ? Doesi not the scripture avow 
all this ? If you care but little about the know- 
ledge df tfuth, this majr be enough to set you 
at rest ; but if you desire with your whole 
heart to know it, you must go more into detail. 
This sort of levity might be well enough about 
a vain question of philosophy ; but not where 
your all is at stake. And yet, after making 
some trivial reflection of this nature, men go on 
again to amuse themselves, just as before. 

It is an awful thing to feel all that we poif;- 
sess continually wasting away, and at the same 
time to set our heart upon it, without inquiring 
after something more solid and durable. 

Our life ought to be very different on these 
two suppositions : one, that we may abide here 
for ever : the other, that it is certain we cannot 

remain here long, and uncertain whether we 

• __ , _ ' 

shall remain even an hour. The latter supposi- 
tion is our case. 

Let us imagine a ntimber of men in chains, 
all condemned to die, and some of them 
slaughtered every day in sight of the rest, who 
tee their ^wn fftte in that of their companions. 
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and yet wait their own turn^ locking carelessly 
jBt one another, without concern, and without 
hope : this is a picture of tlie condition of 
men. 

The variety of parties in the world, ought to 
make you more ep-mest m seeking the truth. 
For, if you die without wprshipping the true 
God, you are ruined, ^* But, say you, if he 
f* had designed that I should worship him, he 
** would have left me some tokens of his will.*' 
Why, he has really left them, but you arc care- 
less about them : therefore, at least, inquire : it 
)s well worth your while. 

Atheists ought surely to offer nothing but 
what is perfectly clear. But a man must have 
lost his senses to affirm it is perfectly clear that 
the soul is mortal. I freely allow it is unnece^ 
sary to look deeply into the system of Copemi- 
eus i but it concerns us more than our life to 
know whether the soul is mortal or immor- 
taL 

The prophecies, nay even miracles, and the 
other proofs of our religion, are not such as 
can be called geometrically demonstrative. But 
I only v/ant you now to admit, that it is not 
acting contrary to reason to believe them. They 
possess both clearness and obscurity, to iUunuk 
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Hate $oilie, and to confuse others. But the clear- 
hess is such as surpasses, of at least equals, the 
clearest things that can be brottght against them ; 
insomuch that it is not reason that can deter- 
mine men not to regard them : on the contrary, 
it can only be concupiscence and depravity of 
heart. So that therje is sufficient evidence to 
condemn those who refuse to believe, if there be 
not sufficient to overcome them. And hence it 
will appear, that in those who are guided by the 
gospel, it is grace and not reason that makes 
them follow it ; and in those who slight it, it is 
concupiscence and not reason that makes them 
reject it. 

Who can do otherwise than admire and em- 
brace a religion which thoroughly knows those 
truths, which, the more we know, the more we 
•hall be obliged to acknowledge ? 

A person who discovers the evidences of 
Christianity, is like an heir who finds the title 
deeds of his estate. Would he say at once they 
are false, and neglect to examine them ? 

There are two descriptions of persons- who 
possess the knowledge of God; those whose 
hearts are humbled, and who love self-contempt 
and abasement^ whatever degree of tmderstand- 
ing they may be endued with/ be it little or 
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much; and those who h^ve sufficient vnder* 
standing to discover the truths through aU the 
Qpposition they c^n experieucQ. 

The wise men among th^ Pag?tijs who affirm* 
ed there was only oue Qod, were persecuted ; 
the Jews wer^ hatod on that account^ ajud Chris- 
tians have been still more so. 



I see no greater difficulty ia believing the 
fnrrection of the deadji or th^ couc^tion of the 
virgin, than the creatioa of the world. Is it 
less easy to re-produce aa humaQ body than it 
was to produce it at first ? If we were unac- 
quainted with the natural mode of generation, 
would it appear more strange to sqe a child 
from a woman only, than from a man. a^d a 
woman ? 

There is a great difference between quiet, 
and security of conscience. The fonner should 
only be derived frcwn a sincere search after 
truth; but nothing can give the latter, but 
truth itself. 

There are two articles of faith equally cer- 
tain : one, that man, either in his state of cre- 
ation, or in that of grace, is raised above all 
nature, made like unto God, and 9* partakec of 
tb^ divine nature ; the other, that in his state 
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of- 9Qrraption and sin^ he is fallen from this 
gresM^li^, s^id become like tp the beasts. These 
two pjipppsitians are firm) and certain : the holy 
JSCriptvjre bearsi a positive testimony to * both. 
Fqr, in siome places we read. My delights were 
with tke sans of men. !Prov. viii. SL / will 
pour <^ ?P^ Spirit upon (fll fiesh. Joel ii. 28. 
/ hgn^ sQLid ye are gads, &c. Ps. Ixxxii. Q. and 
in Qth^r^, 4U Jfish is grass. Isa. xl. 6. Man is 
like utn^ th^ beasts that parish. Ps. xlix. 12. I 
^id in piy heart, €<mc^rning the estate of the 
sons of men^ tJunt God might v^<^n\fest theniy and 
ffyat they might see that themselves are beasts. 
Ecpjes. iii. 4^. 

Thp in^t^ces we have of the heroic deaths 
of the Lacedemonians and others, do but little 
affect v^i? ; for what indeed do they all signify 
to. us ? But the examples of the death of the 
martyrs touch us, for they are members of us : 
we .l^^ve e common interest with them; and 
theif fortitude may give birth to ours. There 
is noticing lil^e this in the examples of tlie Pa- 
gans : we h?^ve no connection with them. Thui 
w^ are not enriched by the riches of a stranger, 
^ we are by the riches of a father, or an hus- 
l)4nd, 

We never disengage ourselves from any thing 
withoHt son^e degree of pain. We do not feel 
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our chain, says St. Austin, while we willingly, 
follow him who pulls it ; but when ^^e begin to 
resist, and to draw back, we become sufferers ; 
the chain is put upon the stretch, and endures 
the utmost violence. Such a chain is our body, 
which death alone can break. Our Lord has 
said, that from the coming of John the Baptist, 
that is to say, from his coming in the heart of 
every believer, the kingdom of heaven siiffereth 
violence i and tlie violent take it by force. Matt. xi. 
12. Before we are touched from on high, we 
have nothing but the weight of our ovra concupis- 
cence, which bears us down to the earth. But 
when God is pleased to draw us up toward him- 
self, these two contrary efforts produce that vio- 
lence, which God alone is able to overcome. 
But we can do all things^ as St. Leo observes, 
with him, without wlwm we can do nothing. We 
must therefore resolve to endure this warfare all 
our life long, for there is no such thing as 
peace. Jesus Christ came not to send peace on 
earthy but a sword. Matt. x. 34. Nevertheless 
we must acknowledge, that, as the scripture 
says. The wisdom of men is foolishness with 
God. 1 Cor. iii. 19. So we niay say that 
this war, hard as it appears to many, is 
peace with God, and this is the peace which 
Jesus Christ has brought. But it will not 
be perfect till the destruction of the body. 
And this it is that makes us wish for death i 
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bearing, however, with life, for the love of hizx:^ 
who suffered both life and death for us, andti^&^ 
as St. Paul expresses it, is able to do far us 
exceeding abundantly above all we can ask or 
think. Ephes. iii. 80. 

We should endeavour not to be distressed, 
about any thing, but to tafce every event for 
the best. I apprehend this to be a duty, and 
the neglect of it to be a sin. For in truth, the 
reason why sin is sin, is merely because it is 
contrary to the will of God. If, therefore, 
the essence of sin consists in having a will 
contradictory to the known will of God, it 
seems clear to me, that when he discovers his 
will to us by events, we sin if we do not con- 
form ourselves to it. 

When truth is deserted and persecuted^ this 
seems to be the time that the service which 
we yield to God in defending it, is peculiarly 
acceptable. He wills that we should judge of 
grace by ,a comparison with nature. And thus 
he allows us to believe, that as a prince^ de- 
throned by his own subjects, retains the most 
tender affection for those who continue faithftd 
to him in the pubUc revolt ; so it appears, that 
God will regard those with peculiar goodness, 
who maintain the purity of religion, when it is 
attacked. But there 19 this diffo'ence betw;een 
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tbe kings of the earth, and the King of kings ; 
that princes do not make their sabjects Tojral, 
but find them so ; whereas God never finds 
men otherwise than disloyal without his grace, 
and that he himself makes them finthfiil when 
they are so. So that while kings are wont to 
own tiieir obligation to those who ccmtinne in 
their daty ahd aHegiance ; those, on the con- 
trary, who persevere in the service of Crod, are 
mider infinite obligations to him on that very 
account. 

No austerities of the body, nor ex^t^ises of 
mind^ but only the good emotions of the heart, 
have any merit, or are able to support the 
pains of the body and the mind. For in short, 
two things are essential to sanctification, pains, 
and pleasures. St. Paul informs us, tiiat it is 
iirm^h muck trHmlation, and afflictions ^nth- 
out number, we must enter into the kingdom of 
God, Acts xiv. S9. Now this ought to c(«n- 
fort those who feel these afflictions, because 
being forewarned that the path to the heaven 
they sedc, is Ml of them, tb^y ou^t to reyoice 
at finding so many marks of their being in the 
true way. But these pains are not without 
their pleasures, by which alone they can be 
surmounted. For as those who forsake God to 
return to the world, only do it because they 
find more enjoyment, in the {Measures of the 
worid, dian in those of union to God; and 
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because this victorious charm draws them aside, 
making them repent of their first choice, and 
rendering them, as Tertullian speaks, the De- 
\\Vs penitents; so men would never abandon 
the pleasures of the world, to embrace the cross 
of Jesus Christ, did they not feel more real 
delight in contempt, poverty, nakedness, and 
in the scorn of men, than in all the pleasures 
of sin. And therefore, as Tertullian also ob- 
serves, JPe are not to suppose the christian life 
is a life of sadness. We never quit one plea- 
sure, but for the sake of a greater. Pray with- 
out ceasing, says St. Paul, in every thing give 
thanks, rejoice evermore^ 1 Thess. v. 16 — 18. 
It is the joy of finding God, which is the 
spring of our sorrow for having offended him, 
and of the whole change of our . life. He 
that has found a treasure hid in a field, ac- 
cording to the parable of our Lord, is so trans- 
ported as to go and sell all that h^ has, and 
buy that feld-. Matt. xiii. 44. Worldly men 
have their sorrows, but they have not that joy, 
which Jesus Christ said the world can neither 
give nor take away. The blessed in heaven 
possess this joy without any mixture of sorrow. 
And Christians have this joy, mingled with 
sorrow, for having followed other pleasures, 
and for fear of losing it by these other plea- 
sures, which are tempting them without ceasing. 
We should therefore \inremittingly endeavour 
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to preserve this fear, which both preserves and 
ihod^ates bur joy; and ivhen we find our- 
selves carried too far toward the one, we ough^ 
to incline ourselves toward the oth^r, that W6 
may keep oureelves upright. Retnember your 
Comforts iu the day of affliction, and your afl^ic- 
tibns in the days of rejoicing, says the scrip- 
ture, Eccles. vii. 14. till the proinise which our 
Lohl has given us of tnaking his joy perfect in 
us, be fulfilled. Let us hot, therrfore, suflFer 
ourselves to be beaten down by affliction, nor 
imagine that piety consists only in bitterness 
without consolation. True piety, which only 
receives its completion in heaven, is neverthe- 
less so replete with consolatibns, that they fill 
its beginning, its progress, and its crown. It 
is a light so resplendent, that it brightens every 
thing which belongs to it. If some grief be 
intermixed with it, especially at its commence- 
ment, this proceeds from ourselves, and not 
fi'om virtue; for it is not the effect of that 
piety which has been begun in us, but of that 
impiety which still remains. Root out impiety, 
and your joy will be unalloyed. Let us not 
therefore ascribe this sadness to devotion, but 
to ourselves ; and let us only expect relief in 
our own sanctification. 

What is past ought to give us no uneasiness, 
except that of regret for our faults. And what is 
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tq cpm^ @UKlit still less to affect \2S, l^causf^ it is 
qpthing with regard to us now, and perhaps we 
shall never live to see it. The present is th^ 
o^ly time which is properly ov'r^ j and Wer^ught 
to use this in conformity to the will of God- 
To this eur thoughts should be prificipally 
directed. Yet the world is generally so rest- 
less, that men scarcely ever think of the pl^ 
sent time, apd the instant they are nowactually 
living, but of those in which they are to live. 
So tl|at we are always in ^ disposition to live 
in future^ but never to live now. Our Lor4. 
has not chosen, that our foresight should eX". 
tend beyond the day that is present. These 
are the limits which he requires us to observe^ 
both for the sake of our salvation, and l<>r pus 
own repose. 

We sometimes correct ourselves more effec- 
tually by the sight of what is evU, than by the 
example of what is good. And it ia highly 
useful to accustom ourselves tOt derive instruct 
tion from evil, becaus^it i$ so commoA, wti^eac 
that which is good, is moie uncommon. 

In the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark, Jesus 
Christ discourses at large to his Apostles, cour 
ceming his second coming. And as whatever 
happens to the Church happens likewise to 
every Christian in particular, it is certai&> that 

U 3 
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dus whole ehapter describes as well the state of 
every regenerated person^ and the destruction 
of the old man in him, as the state of the whole 
universe, which shall'' be destroyed to give 
place to the new heavens and new earth, of 
<vhich the scripture speaks. The prediction 
t^rhicli it contains of the destruction of the 
fejected temple, which is the figure of the de- 
struction of the man of sin in every one of us, 
and of which it is said, that not one stone shall 
He left upon another ; teaches us,* that there 
shall hot be left a single affection of the old 
man; And those dreadful civil and domestic 
Ivars, are so lively a representation of the in- 
ward trouble which they feel, who devote 
lliemselves to God, that nothing could have 
been more accurately described. 

'- The Holy Spirit resides invisibly in the re- 
mains of those who are departed in the grace of 
Qod, till he shall appear visibly in them at the 
resurrection. And it is hence that the reliques 
of- tixe saints are so worthy of veneration : for 
God never forsakes those that are truly his, not 
even in the grave, where their bodies, although 
dead to the eyes of men, are yet living in the 
sight of Godi because sin has no longer any 
existence in them, whereas it always resides in 
them during this life,^ at least as to its root, 
though i^t always as to i^ fruits^ And this 
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root of bitt^ness, which is inseparable front 
them^ during life» qiakes it unlawful to honoc 
them when living, as they are then more worthy 
of hatred. Hence death is. necessary entirdy 
to mortify that unhappy root, and this is what 
renders it desirable. 

Theelect will be unconscious of their virtoei^ 
and the reprobate of their crimes. Both wifl 
say. Lord, when saw zee t/iee an hungredf tus. 
Matt. XXV. 37, 44. 

Jesus Christ refused the testimony :of evil 
spirits, and of men uncalled, and chose that of 
God, and of John the Baptist. 

r J ' 

fWhile I have been writing down a thought, 
it has sometimes escaped me ; but this reminds 
me of my weakness, which I am continually 
forgetting, and that instructs me as much as 
the thought could do which I have forgotten ; 
for all my study is to know n>y own nothing- 
ness. ] 

The defects of Montaigne are gross. He 
abounds in lewd and indecent ^ depressions. 
These can. do no good. His thoughts on sel^ 
murder, aiid on death, are hortitle.-.rHfe in- 
culcates an indifference about salvation, with<^ 
out either fear x>r repentance/ lSlvwo)>k iiot 

U 4 
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Mug eomposed to liead men to piety, his plan 
did not oblige him to that ; but we are always 
O^ged not to lead them away from it. What* 
«Ttr may be said to excuse his licentious opi« 
Aions on many subjects, it is impossible to find 
any sort of excuse for his Pagan sentiments con« 
Oerning death. . For a man must have utterly 
iteDdonfid all goodness, if he does not at least 
Amre to die like a Christian : and yet to die in 
eud9SSB€f» and unconcern, is the wish that runs 
through all his performance. 

That which deceives us in comparing what 
passed fixnnerly in the church, with what we 
see it now, is, that in comm<»i we look on 
St. Athanasius, St. Theresa, and the other holy 
paints, as being crowned with glory* Now 
tiiat time has cleared up things, it does really 
appear to. JBut at the time when that great 
Mint was persecuted, he was a mere man who 
bore the nnxae of Athanasius ; and St. Theresa, 
in her day, was like the other religious sisters 
of her order. EUas was a man of like passions as 
we are, says St. James, James v. 17. to wean 
Christian^ from that false idea which makes us 
jp^^Ct the examples of the saints, as dispropor- 
lioned to our own condition. They were saints, 
if0 <^ry, and not men like us. 

, In oo0vttBlqg with those whi^ have an aversion 
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%9 religion^ w^ ahoold begiu by showing them, 
t)^at i% is by no me^ns contrary tp reason ; in 
ttie next plade^ that it is worthy of yeneration^ 
to inspire them with respect for it i and after 
this, we shppld despribe it as loyely> to make 
them wish it may be true; and then we may de^ 
znpnstrate to them, by irrefragable proo^, that 
it is truei we may show them its antiquity aiMl 
holiness^ its majesty and sublimity ; atid finally 
show them it is amiable, in that it holds out to 
us the true goodL 

A single exj^ression of David pr Moses, as 
for instance, this God mU circumcise your h<(srts^ 
is sudicient t.o enable us to judge of their spirit 
Supposing all tb^ir other discourses to be amln^ 
guous,. and to leave a doubt, whether they wer9 
Philosophers, or Christians, one word of this 
kind is ^ough to determine aU the rert. Here 
the ambiguity must v9nii^, however obsmre it 
might appear before* 

If we should err in supposing the Christian 
religion to be true, we can be no great losers by 
the mistake. But how dreadfid must it be t0 
err in supposing it false ! 

The easiest circumstanees <^ H&> in the <q>i- 
nion of the world, are the most difficult, accord^ 
iog to the judgment of God s tnd> job the other 
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hand, nothing is so difficult, in the opinion o€ 
the world, as a life of religion, whereas no- 
thing is so easy as such a life, in the judgment 
of God. Nothing is more easy, according to 
the doctrine of the world, than to be high in 
office, and enjoy ample revenues ; but nothing 
is more difficult, than to live in these accord- 
ing to the will of f God, and without taking de* 
light and satisfaction in them. 

The Old Testament contained the types of fu- 
ture happiness; and the New, contains the means 
of attaining it. The figures were those of plea- 
sure, the means are those of repentance. And 
yet the Paschal Lamb was eaten with bitter herbs, 
to teach us, that there is no arriving at joy, but 
by sorrow. 

Hie word Galilee happening to be uttered as 
it were by chance, bythe Jewish rabble, when 
they accused Jesus Christ before Pilate, occa- 
sioned Pilate to send him to Herod, which ful- 
filled the mystery of his being judged both by 
the Jews and the Gentiles. Thus a mere acci- 
dent, in appearance, occasioned the completion 
of the prophecy. 

. A man told me one day, that he was full of 
joy and . satisfaction, as he came fix>m confess 
sions anodier told me, that he was full of fear. 
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I thought that these two men put together 
would make one good one ; and that each of 
them was defective, in not possessing the feel- 
ings of the other. 

There is a pleasure in being in a vtessel tossed 
by a tempest, while we are certain there is no 
danger of its sinking. The persecutions of the 
church are-tJf this description. 

• « * • . • 

As the two great sources of all our sins are 
pride and sloth, God has been pleased to make 
known two of his attributes for their cure, his 
mercy, and his justice. The property of his 
justice is to abase oiir. pride; and that of his 
mercy, is to overcome our indolence, and ex- 
cite us to good works ; according to this pas- 
sage: The goodness of God leadetk us to repent^ 
whce. Rom. ii. 4. And this respecting the 
Ninevites : Let us repent^ and see if he will not 
have mercy on' tis. Jonah iii. 9. • Thus the 
mercy of God is so far from encouraging re- 
missness, that, on the contrary, nothing is 
more opposite to it* And instead of saying. 
If our God were not a merciful God, we 
should use our utmost endeavours to fulfil his 
commands ; we ought, on the contrary, to say, 
because Grod is a God of mercy, we ought to 
labour with bR our strength to fulfil what he has 
commanded. 1 
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The history of the ehoroh ought in pipprietv 
to be called, the history of truth. 

All that is in the world, is dther the bust qf 
the fleshy the lust qf the ejfes^ or, the pride qf 
t^: the lust uf feeUng, the lust of knowings 
and the lust of. ruling. Miserable is that ac^ 
cursed land, which these three rive^ of fire 
burn up, rather than w^ter 1 Happy those who 
bf ing upon these rivers are not overwhelmed, 
or carried away, but remain immoveable y and 
who, not standing erect, but sitting on a sure 
and humble seat, whence they will not rise till 
the light appear, after, having I'ested there in 
p^ce, shall stretch forth their hands to him 
who will mifle them up, and cause them to stand 
i^ght and firm within the gates of the holy 
Jerusijem, where they shall no longer fear the 
assaults of pride I And who weep in the mean 
tii^^e ; not to see all these perishable things pass 
aw^y, but a^t the remembrance of their dear 
CQuntry, the heavenly Jerusalem ; after which 
they sigh incessantly, because of the contanu- 
ftnce of their exile. 

A miracle, say some, would confirm my be- 
lief. So men talk about'' what they do not see. 
But those regions, which afar o£F seem to be the 
bounds of our sight, cease to bound it when we 
have reached them. W^ discover a scene be- 
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yond them. Nothing can stop the versatility 
of our minds. There is no rule, we say, with- 
out an exception ; and no truth so universal as 
not to have some part, in which it appears to 
disadvantage ; and if principles be not absolutely* 
universal^ we have sufficient pretence to apply 
the exception to the present case, and to say, 
this is not always a itiark of truth 5 therefore in 
dome cases it is not so : We then have nothing 
more to do than to persuade ourselves, that this 
is one of those cases, and we must be very stu- 
pid indeed if we can find no pretext for that 
opinion. 

Charity is not a figurative precept. To say 
that Jesus Christ, who came to take away the 
figure, in order to establish the truth, came 
only to introduce the figure of charity, and to 
remove the substance which existed before, is 
abominable. 

r 

fThe heart has its arguments with which rea- 
son is not acquainted. We feel this in a thou- 
sand instances. It is the heart which feels God, 
and not reason. Tliis is perfect faith, God 
known to the heart."^ 

How many stars have our telescopes enabled 
us to discover, which had no existence With 
the philosopers of former times ! They attacked 
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scripture on account of its so often mentioning 
the immense number of the stars. There are 
but a thotisand and twenty«two of them in all, 
said they : we know it. 

The knowledge of external things will never 
console us for our ignorance of morality in the 
time of affliction : but the knowledge of morality 
will always console us under the ignorance of 
external things. 

Man is so framed, that by often telling him 
he is a fool, he believes it ; and by often tell- 
ing himself so, he persuades himself of it. For 
every person holds an inward conversation with 
himself, which it highly concerns him well to 
regulate,, because, even in this sense, evil con- 
versations corrupt good manners. We ought 
to keep silence, as much as possible, and to 
converse with ourselves only about God, and 
thus we shall be most effectually convinced of 
our own folly. 

What is the difference between a soldier and 
a Carthusian, as to obedience ? For they are 
equally under subjection, equally dependent, 
and engaged in labours equally painful. But 
the soldier all along hopes to be his own master, 
and yet never becomes so, for captains and even 
princes are always slavish and dependent. But 
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yet he is always hoping for independeiice; and 
always endeayouiing to attain it ; whereas the 
Carthusian makes a vow that he never will be 
independent. They do not differ with respect 
to perpetual servitude, which is the portion'of 
both ; but in the hope which one cherishes, and 
which the other does not. 

Our own will, though it should obtain all it 
can wish, would never be contented. But we 
are contented from the very instant that we re- 
noynce it. We never can be contented with it, 
nor otherwise than contented without it. 

The true and only virtue consists in hating 
ourselves (because we are hateful by our con- 
cupiscence) and in seeking a being who is truly 
amiable, that we may love him. But as we 
cannot love that which is absolutely out of us, 
we must love some being who can dwell in us, 
and is nevertheless distinct from us. Now there 
is no such object, but the Universal Being. 
* The kingdom of God is within zis. Luke xvii. 21. 
The universal good is within us, arid yet is dis- 
tinct from us« 

It is wrong for persons to attach themselves to 
us, though they do it voluntarily, and with plea- 
sure. We deceive those in whom we give rise 
to such a desire. For we are not the true end 
of any others, nor have we wherewith to satisfy 
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them. Are we not on the borders of death, ad 
that the object of Aeir attaefament most die ? 
As it would be criminal in us to make theoi 
credit a faldiood, although we might recom* 
mend it with eloquence, and they might emr 
brace it with pleasure; so are we blameable, if 
we labour to make others love us, and to make 
them attach themselves to us. We ought to 
warn persons, whom We find ready to credit an 
untruth, that they may not believe it, whatevef 
advantage we may be likdy to reap by th^r 
mistake; and we ought also to wanl others 
against attaching themselves to us; because 
their whole life ought to be spent in seeking God, 
or in studying to please him. 

To put our trust in forms and ceremonite, i$ 
superstition; but not to comply with them is 
pride. 

All sects and religions in the world, had na* 
tural reason for their guide. Christians alone 
have been obliged not to take their rules of act- 
ing from themselves, but to inform themselves 
of those rules, which Jesus Christ delivered to 
the primitive Christians, in order that they 
might be transmitted to us. There are certain 
persons who are weary of this restrain^* They 
want to have the lib^^ of following their own 
imaginations, like the rest of the world. It is 
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ft ' '  • 

m vain that we cry to them, as the prophets did 
formerly to the Jews, Enter into- the churchy 
and ask for tHe old paths y where is the good way^ 
and walk therein. They answer like the Jews, 
fFe will not wdlk therein ; but we will certatrdy do' 
according to tiie thxmghts of our own hearty Uke^ 
the nations round about tu. Jer. vi. 16. Eizek. xx. 

\ 

[]There are three ways of believing ; through 
reason, through custom, and through inspira- 
tion. Christianity, which is the only rational 
religion, admits none as its children, who do = 
not believe through inspiration. Not that it ex- 
cludes reason or custom : on the contrary, we' 
ought to open our minds to conviction by argu- 
ments'; and to confirm ourselves in the bdieF of' 
them, by habitual custom. But Christianity re^ ' 
quires us, with humiliation of mind^ to seek that 
insfir^tiim, whicK alone cafi pr6duce' this true 
atid salutary end^Lesltke^crdss qf Christ shaiM' 
hemadiof'noneejffeitl 1 Con i. 17^.*] 

We never do evil -so cheerfiilly ! aiid eSebtli- ' 
ally, as when we do it upon a false principle of 
coiisrfei**; ' 

9 

The JewB, who wVre callea to subdue riatiofii^' 
Aha princ'i^s; trere tnemselves'thfe'Wiiv^bf sjiii 
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and Christians, whose calling it is to senre and. 
be subject, are the true children of liberty. 

Is it courage in a djring man, in all his weak- 
ness and agony, to dare an omnipotent and 
eternal God? 

I would readily give credit to histories, tho 
witnesses of which seal them with their own 
blood. 

Holy fear proceeds from faith ; false fear arises 
from doubt :— the former leads to hope, because 
it arises from faith ; we hope in that God whom 
we believe : — the latter leads to despair ; for we 
fear a God in whom we have no faith. Persons 
of the one character dread to lose God ; and 
those of the other, to find him. 

Solomon and Job best knew, and best spake, of 
hmnan misery i one, the most happy, the other 
the most unfortunate of men : one knew, by 'ex- 
perience, the vanity of pleasure ; as the other 
did, the reality of affliction. 

The Pagans spake ill of Israel ; and so did 
the prophet Ezekiel, — ^but so far from this giv- 
ing the Israelites a right to reply, you speak 
of us as the heathens do, he lajs bis greatest 
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stress on the heathens having talked of them as 
he did. 

God does not expect us to submit our faith 
to him without reason, or to subdue us to him- 
self by tyranny. But he does not intend to 
give us a reason for every thing. And to re- 
concile these contrarieties, he is pleased clearly 
to show us those divine characters of himself, 
which may convince us of what he is, and to 
establish his authority by miracles and evidences 
that we shall be unable to resist,— in order that 
we might, afterward, believe without hesitation 
whatever he teaches us, when we find no other 
reason to reject it, but because we . are un- 
able to know of ourselves, whether it be true or 
not. 

Ijrhere are but three descriptions of men; 
those who serve God having found him ; those 
who, not having yet found him, are employed in 
seeking after him ; and lastly, those who live 
without either having found him, or seeking 
after him. The first are rational and happy 5 
the third are irrational and foolish ; the second 
are unhappy, but yet are rational*^ 

Men often mistake their imagmaticfii foi^ their 
heart i and suppose themselves to be really don-^ 
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verted as goon as ever tiiey tiiink about «;oiir«f- 
sion. 

Reason proceeds slowly— upon so many views^ 
and such different maxims, which it ought al- 
ways to keep in view— that it . either becomes 
stupid or goes astray continually, for want of 
perceiving them all at once. The case is quite 
otherwise with Sense; which acts instantane* 
ottjgly, and is always ready to act. We ought, 
therefore,—- when our reason has made us ac« 
quainted with the tml^,— to endeavour to im- 
print our faith on the sentiments of our heart, 
for without this it will always be wavering audi 
uncertain. 



The essential nature of God makes it necessa* 
ry, that his justice should be infinite as well as his 
mercy. Yet his justice and sevmty toward' the 
reprobate is, still, less amazing than hisi marcy 
toward the elect* 
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HE sciences have two extremities, which 
touch each other. The first is pure natural ig- 
norance, in which every man is bom. The 
other is the perfection attained by great souls, 
who having gone through every thing that man 
can know, feel that they know nothing, and 
find themselves in the same ignorance from which 
they set out. But it is a wise ignorance that 
knows itself. Those who are between these ex- 
tremities, who have got out of their natural ig- 
norance, but have not been aUe to arrive at the 
other, have a tincture of science which . fills 
them with vanity, and makes them vaunt of 
their attainments. These are the men who 
trouble the world, and judge the most falsely 
.t)f every thing. The conomon people, and the 
learned, usually compose the train. of the world: 
the others despise them, and are despised by 
them. 

• 
The common people pay respect to persons 

of high birth :— the half-leamed. despise them j 

alleging, that birth is not;a superiority of parts, 

X3 
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but of chance :— the learned respect them ; no^ 
from the motives of the Yvlgar, hut for much 
higher reasons :r-*certain zealots, who haye but^ 
)ittle knowledge, despise them in spite of those 
considerations, on account of which the leam-» 
ed respect them -, for they judge of them by 
a new light, with which piety has inspired them : 
-----but real Christians honor them from a light 
which is superior to that. Thus, one opinion 
succeeds to another, both for and against ; ac- 
cording to the different degrees of knowledge 
which we possess. 

God having made heaven and earth, which 
are uncpnscious of the felicity of existence, has 
been also pleased to create beings who might be 
capable of knowing him, and who should com- 
pose one body, consisting of members capable 
of thinking. All men are members of this bo- 
dy ; and in order to be happy, it is necessary 
they should conform their own private wills 
to that universal will which governs the whole 
body. But yet it often happens that a man 
thinks himself to be a whole, and seeing no 
other person on whom he is dependent, he thinks 
he depends only upon himself^ and therefore 
wants to make himself the centre and the body. 
But he soon finds, in such a state, that he is 
like a member separated from the body, and 
liehich not having in itself a principle of life^ 
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iean only wander and confound itself in the un- 
certainty of its existence. At lengthy how^ 
ever, when he begins to know himself, and is^ 
as it were, come to himself again, he finds that 
he is not the whole body, that he is only a 
member of the universal body; that to be a 
member, is neither to have life, being, or mo^ 
tion, but for the body, and through the spirit 
which animates the body. That a member, se«* 
parated from the body to whic^ it belongs, has 
from that time nothing more than a perishing 
and dying existence; that therefore he ought 
only to love himself for the sake of the body, or 
rather he ought only to love the body, because 
in loving it he loves himself, since he has no be* 
ing but in it, by it, and for it. 

Therefore, in order to regulate our love of 
ourselves, we must remember this body, com- 
posed of thinking beings ; and, that we ard 
members of a whole ; and then we shall see> 
in what way eath member ought to love him* 
self. 

The body loves the hand : and the hand, if 
it had a will, ought to love itself in the sam^ 
proportion that the body loves it« All love be^ 
yond this would be unjust. 

If the feet and the hands had a pHvate will 
of their own, tiiey could never be in their pro* 
per order without submitting it to that of th« 
body: without this, they must get intp diwrdec: 

X 4 
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and misery* But in seeking only the good af 
-Hie body, tfaey procure their own good. 

The members of our bodies are not conscious 
of the happiness which arises from their unioa 
,to each other, of the admirable wisdom .with, 
•which they are formed and connected, of the 
45are which nature has taken to influence them 
.with the spirits to make them grow and subsist 
If they were capable of knowing this, and weriC 
jto avail themselves of that knowledge for the 
purpose of keeping to themselves the nourish- 
ment they receive, without suiFering it to peas 
<m .to the rest ; they would not only, he ui^ust, 
jbnt miserable also, and would hate themselves, 
lather than love themselves; their feUcity, as 
well as their duty, consisting in submitting to 
the conduct of that universal spiijit to which 
they all belong, and which loves them better 
than they love . themi^lves. 

He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit. 
1 Cor. vi. 17. A christian loves himself; be- 
cause he is a member of Jesus Christ ; and he 
loves Jesus Christy because He is the head of 
that body of which he himself is a member. 
There is one whole, in which both are included. 

* '  > 

Concupi^cesnce aiul violaice. are the sources 
^ all actions, mer^y human. Th^ former pro-^ 
Aaicedlllose which are vokmtai^ ; and the latter, 
those which arci invokuttary. 
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. Whence is it that a lame man does not offend 
us, and that a deficient mind does offend us ? 
It is, because the lame man acknowledges that 
we walk straight ; whereas the crippled in mind 
maintain, that it is we ^ho go lame. But for 
this, we should feel more compassion for them, 
than resentment. 

Epictetus proposes a similar question: why 
we are not angry when a man tells us, that we 
have the head-ach, and yet fall into a passion 
when be tells us we reason ill, ' or make a wrong 
choice? .The reason is, that we can be very 
certain that we have not the head-ach, or are not 
lame; but we cannot be so certain that we make 
aright choice. For having no assurance that 
we do so, but because it appears so to us, with 
all the light we have-^when another, with all 
bis light, sees the contrary ; this confounds us, 
^nd keeps us in suspense ; especially if a thou- 
sand other persons laugh at our choice ; for then 
we must prefer our own light to that of so ma- 
ny others,' which i^ 4 perplexing and difficult 
matter. But men never contradict each other 
thus, about the lameness of any one. 

The common people have some sound no- 
tions; for instance^ that of preferring diversion 
and the chase to tihie study of poetry* The half- 
learned laugh at this, and triumph in showing 
ieom the])p6 the folly of the world. But for a 
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reason which they do not perceive, we are 
right in distinguishing men on account of extw* 
nal things, as birth and fortune; the vulgar 
triumph in showing how unreasonable they think 
this to be. But, on the contrary, it is highly 
reasonable and proper, 

r 

It is a great advantage to persons of quality, 
that a man at eighteen or twenty, shall be as 
much known and respected, as another can be, 
by merit alone, at fifty. So that they gain thirty 
years in advance without any trouble* 

There are certain persons, who, to show how 
unjust we are not to esteem them, never fail to 
urge how much they are respected by some 
people of quality. I would reply to them, show 
us the merit by which you have Obtained the 
esteem of these persons, and we wiB esteem you 
in lik^ manner. 

If a man places himself at a window, to see 
those who pass by, and I happen to go that way, 
can I say he placed himself there to see me ? 
No ; for he did not think of me in particular. 
But he who loves a person on account of her 
beauty, does he love her ? No j for the small^ 
pox, by destroying her beauty, without taking 
away her life, will put an end to bis love. And 
if I am loved for my understanding, or m^ 
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inory, is it / that am loved ? No ; for I may 
lose these qualities without ceasing to exist. 
What then is this /, if it neither exists in the 
body, nor in the soul ? And how are we to love 
the body, or the soul, except for its qualities, 
which yet are not what ;make up this Ij because 
they are perishable ? For could we love the 
substance of a soul abstractedly, whatever qua- 
lities might be in it ? That is impossible, and 
would be unjust. We therefore never love 
any person, but only the qualities of the per- 
son. Or if we do love any person, we must al- 
}p\y it is the assemblage of qualities that i^^es 
up the person. 

The things we are most anxious about, are 
most commonly trifling. As, for instance, to 
conceal the smallness of our property. This 
is a mere nothing, which our imagination swells 
to a mountain. Another turn of the ima- 
gination would make us discover it without 
pain. . 

There are some vices which cleave tft us 
only by the intervention of others \ and which^ 
like branch^> are taken away on l:enM>ving the 
trunk. 

» 

When ill-nature has reason on its side, it be- 
comes prpudj and sets forth reason in aU its 
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lostre. And t^eti austerity, or a rigoroiu li&w 
has prored nameceasful with regard to the true 
good, and. we are obliged to return and follow 
iiatitf e, it grows prouder hy that retanu 

It is not happiness to be capaUe of being 
pleased with diversion^ because all ttus is esc- 
iemal and foreign, mA bonsequeirtly depend* 
'ent,< and liable to be disturbed by a thousand 
fKHndaits, which give rise to inevitable afflic^ 
tions. 

There are some persons who woidd nevw 
have an author speak of things of which others 
have spoken ; and if he does, they accuse him 
't)f telling them nothing that is new. But if 
the subject he treats of be not new, the method 
of treating it may be new. When two men 
pisly at tennis, they both play with the san^ 
'ball, but one -directs it best. I should as rea- 
lly accuse him, «f using old words ; as if the 
same ideas did not form another system of dis- 
course, by a different disposition of them ; just 
as the same words express quite dififereot ideas 
by a deferent ^arrangement. 

I. 
The world is full of good maxims ; we onljr 

want the application of them. For example, 
^we do not question that a man oUght to ex- 
pose his life to defend the .ptd)lic goodj add 
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Many dcKthk} but few doit in ibe cause ^o£ re** 
ligion. 

The height of wisdom is accounted folly, as 
much as an extreme want of it.. Nothing is : 
thought weli of but mediocrity; The majority 
have decided this; and they bite at^every one 
who goes out of the line, on which side soever, 
it be. I will not oppose them ; I consent to be 
classed among them ; and if I refuse to be at the 
lowest end, it is not because it is low, but be* 
cause it is the end, and I should equally refuse 
to be at the top. To get outx^ the medium, is 
to get beyond humanity ; the true greatness of 
man consists in knowing how to preserve it; 
and, so far from becoming great by departing 
from it, he can only be great by not departing 
from it. 

A man does not pass in the world as havkig 
any knowledge of poetry, unless he puts out 
the sign of a poet ; or for being skilful in the 
mathematics, unless he holds out that of a ma- 
thematician. But persons of true sense hang 
out no sign at all : and make very little differ^ 
ence between the trade of a poet and that of an 
embroiderer. They are neither called poets nor 
geometricians, but they form a judgment of 
them all. You caimot guess at their talent. 
They talk of any thing which the company 
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were speaking of when they cam^ in. But yeti 
do not discover in them one talent more than 
another, except when there is a necessity for 
using ity and then you will perceive it ; for their 
character is as much marked by pur not sajring 
they are good speakers, when there is no occa^ 
sion for oratory, as by our saying they are so^ 
when such an occasion presents itself. It is 
therefore a false kind of commendation to say of 
a man, at his first entrance into company, that he 
is well skilled in poetry : and it is a bad token 
when people only appeal to him, when the de- 
bate is about some particular verses. 

Man is full of wants. He only loves those 
who can satisfy them. Such an one is a good 
mathematician, they cry : but I have nothing 
to do with mathematics. Such an one is a 
master of the art of war : but I do not want to 
go to war. What we want, therefore, is a man 
of probity, who can accommodate himself to all 
our necessities. 

When we are in health, we cannot think what 
we should do, if we were sick. Yet, when we 
are so, we take medicines cheerfully : the dis- 
ease gives us resolution to do it. We, then, no 
longer desire those walks and diversions which 
we enjoyed when we were well, but which are 
incompatible with the necessities of the com* 
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plaint,. Nature gives us new passions and de« 
$ires agreeable to the present condition. It is 
not nature, therefore, which gives us the bitters 
that trouble us, but ourselves, by joining to the 
condition in which we are, the passions of that 
condition in which we are not» 

 

Discourses of humility are matter of pride to 
the ostentatious, and of humility to the humble. 
And those, of scepticism and doubt, are matter 
of affirmation to the positive. Few people 
speak humbly of humility, or chastely of chas- 
tity, or doubtingly of doubt. We are full of 
duplicity, falshood, and contradiction. We 
conceal and disguise ourselves from ourselves. 

Noble actions, when concealed, are the more 
worthy of esteem. When I meet with any of 
these in history, they please me much. But 
yet they were not altogether concealed, because 
they are known ; and this little manifestation of 
them, diminishes .their merit; for the be$t part 
of them is, that they were intended to be kept 
secret. 

A jester is a mean character. 

Self is hateful ; and, therefore, those who do 
not set it aside, but content themselves with, 
merely concealing it, are always hateful. By 
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no means^ sayyoa; for while W€S act as we d<^ 
obligingly to all the worlds they have no reasoii - 
to hate us. That would be true, if they hated 
nothing in this self, but the displeasure it oci^a^ 
sions them. But if I hate it, becaiisie it *is un« - 
just, and makes itself the centre of ercry thing,- 
I shall always hate it. In a word, self has these 
two quaUties ; it is unjust in its own nature, be- 
cause it wants to be the centre of every tluAg i: 
and it is troublesome to others, because it wishes- 
to enslave diem; for self is the enemy, and 
would be the tjrrant. of aU* others. YoUtake 
away the inconrenience of it, but not the inju&*< 
tice; and, therefore, you cannot reader it amiable ' 
to those who hate its injuMioe^ You clin ^ only^ 
make it agreeable to those who are unjust, and 
whose interest it doei^ not oppose^ thus you will 
still be unjust, and 'iviU please^' none but those^ 
who are also unjust* 

I do not adihire a msmi who-po^l^^S'One^ 
virtue in its utmost perfection, if he does not^ at- 
the same time, possess the oppo^te virtue in an:  
equal degree. Such an one was Epaminoisbdais ; 
he had the greatest valour, joined to the greatest 
benignity: otherwise it is not to rise, but to fall. 
A man never shows true greatness in being at 
one end c^ the line; but, ii^ lotidhing bbtif extre- 
mities at once, and filling ^p sdl thjat • lie^- be^ 
tween. But, perhaps, ^v^n this is nothiAginore* 



tfaaii a sudcbn traiiiitticm of lihe soul fpom 9Q# 
extreme to the other, so that, in fact, .it is ney^, 
in itself, any thing more than a point ; like a 
^vebrand turned rouiul and round with velocity. 
Yet this, at least,. s^owb tib^ agility c^ the ^9V»\^ 
if not ite gteatness. 

If our condition were really happy^ we ^houlfl 
have no occasion to. divert pur«elvi$$ frp^a thivk- 
mg of it. 

I fcrmeriy spent a considerable time in 4j*e 
study of the abstract sciences; but the small 
number of p^sons with whom I could converse 
on them, disgusted me with them. When I 
began to study man, I saw that these abstract 
sciences are by no means adapted to him, aifd 
that I had strayed further from ifiy proper con^ 
dition, by entering into them, than others had, 
by raoiaiaiug ignorant of them, I therefore ea- 
sily forgave their neglect. I thou^t I should 
at least. find more companions in the study of 
man, because this is his proper employ. But I 
have beai again disappointed. There aire still 
fewer of those who study man, than oC tho^ 
who study geometry. 

When all move$ equally, nothing seems to 
move, as in a vessel under sail. When all run 
inta discHrder, none appears to do soi. • He that 

Y 
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Stops, sees, as from a fixed point, how the rest ar^ 
driving on. 

Philosophers suppose themselves very clever, 
in having comprehended all their moral system 
imder certain propositions. But why divide it 
into four rather than six ? ' Why make out four 
kinds of virtue rather than ten ? Why make it 
consist in abstain and sustain^ [abstine et sustine) 
rather than in any thing else? But, say you, 
here it is all summed up in a word. Yes, but 
that is of no use, except you explain it ; and as 
soon as you begin to explain it, and to open 
this precept, which comprehends all the rest, 
they come out from it in just the same confu- 
sion you was endeavouring to avoid. And 
thus, if they be all included in one, they are hid- 
den, and useless ; and if we develop them, they 

. appear again in their natural confusion. Na- 
ture has constituted them all distinct ; and al- 
though we may comprehend one in another, 
they yet subsist independent of each other. . So 

* that all these divisions, and terms, have hardly 
any other use than that of assisting the memory, 
and of ser^dng as a kind of index to the articles 
they include. 

If we could reprove another with success, 
, and convince him that he is in the wrong, we 
. must observe in what point of view he looks on 
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the aiFair ; because, in that way it generally is as 
he imagines, and to acknowledge that he is so 
far in the right. ]He will be pleased with this, 
because it intimates, not that he was mistaken, 
but, only, that he had not considered the thing 
on all sides. For we do not feel it any dis- 
grace not to see every thing -, but we do not like 
to acknowledge that we have been deceiv- 
ed ; and perhaps the reason of this may be, that 
the understanding is not deceived in that point 
of view in which it actually considers the sub- 
ject, just as the simple perceptions of the senses 
are always true* 

A man's virtue is not to be measured by his 
great attempts, but by his common actions. 

The great arid the little h^ave the same acci* 
dents, the same troubles, the same passions. 
But the former are at the top of the wheel, and 
the latter near its centre, and therefore are less 
agitated by the same degree of motion^ 

We are, for the most part, ihore easily per- 
suaded by reasons of our own finding out, 
than by those which have been discovered by 
others* 

Though men may have no interest in what 
they say, we are not always from thence to 

y 2 



cohciuae Ifiat fey speak the £ruth ; for tKi&re 
are s6ihe, wK<> lie merely for the sake ot ty- 

tttg. 

The exampfe of Ate?xanc(er*s coiififtehce has 
riot ihade so many converts to chastity, as that 
of his dranfeenhess^ lias to iritempierarice. M^ 
feel rib shame in not being quite as virtuous as 
he, tod think tneiriselves very ^xcusitble m not 
feeing more vicious than he Was. We think we 
have not quiie ^eacheS the vices of the coni- 
riibri people, when we see ourselves guilty of 
those of such great men ; not considering that 
by these they level themselves with the most 
vulgar, We join ourselves to them at the same 
end at which they are joined to the vulgar. 
JHow lofty soever their condition may be, they 
are still corinecled in soriie way with the rest of 
mankind. They 3o not hang in the air, and 
form a totally sepiarate society. If they are 
greater than us, it is because their head is higher ; 
their feet are as low as ours. They all touch 
the same surface, and tread the same ground ; 
and here they ate as low as ourselves, or as 
children, or, even, as beasts. 

It is the contest that pleases us, and not the 
victory. We like to see beasts fight ^ but not 
to see the conqueror tearing to pieces the ani- 
mal he has vanquished. The only thing we 
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wish); is t^ behpl(i the issijie of the combat ^ and 
as soon as that is decided, v^ SFP^ cloyed. 1^ 
it is in our diversions ; and, in our inquines af- 
tef ^\h. We lil^e $9 s^^ co.ntrQv^rsi§s, and 
jtb?. .CQ^t{5st of opittiQ^* ^W^ ^^^ y^ry: incjifferejat 
^bont the tr^th lyh^n it is ascertained. Iq order 
ti^^ W^ may notice it witht pleasure, it inu^t 
VX^]^^ its ;^ppearance in a dispi^te* A^d ^biv? 
\yith pur p^-ssions j we ha^^e a pleaaure in s<ee- 
i^g two contxary p^LSsioijis clash, but if either of 
tiignj prev3.ii, it changes into brutality. We 
fiev^ Sjee^ after tfeiinp 4;bei][)i§elves^ iDlut fiftCT 
the pursuit of things. Thu% in a play^, quiet 
scenes are good for nothing ; nor extreme dis- 
tfj?s^, withpAit hope ^ nor love, as a inere animal 

We do not t^acli men to be hpnest, though 
we jbeacji them ^very thing else ; and yet th^v 
pique themselves on nothing so much as that. 
Thus, they chiefly value themselves, on knowing 
thg pijy thing they never .learned. 

What a senseless project it was in MpQt;£Ugne 
.^o give such' a picture of himself > and that, not 
by chance, and against his general paapdms, lor 
all men fail in something, but on his professed 
principliBS, and ^.s his fi^rst and principal design ! 
For to say foolish things by accident, or through 
weakness, is a common misfo^une 3 but . tp say 

' Y 3"' • 
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Ibem with design, and especially such things as 
those, is insupportable, 

' Men of disorderly lives tell those who live 
regularly, that the latter deviate from nature ; 
and, that themselves are the only persons who 
follow her : as men who are sailing in a ship 
fancy those who stand on the shore to be re- 
ceding. Each of them say the very same ; 
we must stand at some fixed point, to judge of 
the fact, The port itself decides with respect 
to thie vessel s but where shall we find such a 
'point in morality ? 

' ' To pity the unfortunate is not concupiscence ; 
on the contrary, we are happy in bearing such 
H testimony in favour of humanity, and of ac- 
quiring reputation for pity and tenderness, with^ 
put its costing us any thing. But then it is no 
great n^atter, 

Would any man have thought, that he who 
enjoyed the friendship of the kings of England 
and Poland, and the queen of Sweden, should, 
at length, have wanted a retreat and asylum in 
the world ? 

Things have different qualities, and the soul 

has different inclinations. Nothing that presents 

 itself to the mind, is absolutely simple, nor does 
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th« soul look at anything with perfect simplicity/ 
Henc^, we sometimes weep and sometimes laugh^ 
at the very same thing. 

We are so unhappy, that we cannot take^ 
pleasure in any thing, but on condition of being 
displeased if it do not succeed, which a thou» 
sand accidentsmay occasion ; and do, every hour,.' 
He that has found out the secret of delighting 
himself in good, without being disturbed by the 
opposite evil, has hit the true point. 

There are diflFerent classes of men ; the va- 
liant, the dressy, the witty, and the pious ; each 
of which ought td reign in their own circle ; 
though not in any other. Sometimes they meet 
together, and we see the soldier and the beau 
foolishly fighting each other, to know which 
shall be the master, while the empire of each is 
totally different. They do not understand one 
another, and both of them are aiming at univer- 
sal dominion. But nothing can obtain such a 
dominion, not even force ; for this has no power 
in thevrepublic of learning s it has no will but 
over external actions. 

Ferox gens^ nullamesse vitam nisi ih armis 
putaL They like death better than peace; 
while others would choose death rather than 
war. . Any opinion . gains preference to . life^ 

Y 4 " 
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though tint loV^ of it «p^ni? .sof ttrdog; tmd 9fi 

How difficult it is to propose any matter ta 
th^ judgment oi anotl^^r^ Without coiruptihg 
^ judgment by tine manner of proposing it ^ 
To say I think it clears 6r I think it ofascare, 
kwb his imagination to fiorm that opinion, or 
forotokcis it to form the iMdHtrary. It is better 
to say nothing about tihe matter. For. then the 
other will judge of th4 thing as it is„ that is, aa 
it is at that time, and as other circumstances, 
ef which we ar^ net tHe sluthors, shall make it 
4p^oar; ei(cept, indeed, this silence ^he«dd 
hi^e a similar ^^eet, either according to the 
torn ai&d coQsbruetion which the person shall foe 
. ih ihe humour td give it ^ or, according to what 
he may gather from our look, and tone of Yoice« 
So easy is it to turn hn opinion from its natural 
course ; or, rather^ so feir opinlonB are then^ 
which are judicious and solid. 

The Platonists, and ^ven Epictetus and his 
ibHowers, feeKeve that God alwife is worthy to 
be loved and admired, and yet they, themselves, 
desire to be loved and admired. They were 
jgftorStnt of their tiatuhtl depravity. If, indeed,, 
fhey fibel really dispt)sei Ho loV6 and avcfere Him^ 
and 'find in Kim then* pS'incipal jo^, let them 
9aU themselves ^oqd, lii^d ^^l^msfp ^ tmt if they 



i»l a^ aHMmem to tius ; if Ihejr b&?$ qp tocH^ 
nation but ta estabdisiji tbemselmes in tb^. good 
opinion of men j and if their whole perfection 
oonsistft ^1 being ^abi^ withmit rostnaint, to noake 
(Others bappy in knria^g them ; I sa^y that mdb 
per&ctian IB to be abhorred* Whatl tb^kilQw 
God, and ar^ not desiirous th;at men should hn9 
Him ! They want men to tnwt only in t^si 1 
Thty ^ant td^ be tbe sole objecti^ of th^t ij»p^ 
{yiness, which it is in the power oi »tn ^o <iMH>m» 

Montaigne was right in spying, cvat^sm wg^ 
to be n^garded as soon sis it becfones eu@tom» 
and we see it established, without stc^paaig to it3» 
quire whether it be reasonable or not. This, 
however^ id to be understood only «f that which 
is not contrary to natural w dirine ism. It it 
Tery true that people only follow it ^eeanse tfaey 
think it jui^, ^ ebe they woeH not regaid it at 
hi\ ; for men will only b^ kept in sut^eetion lo 
reason, or justice, Witimxt this, cu9tcH» wo^Jd 
be thought tyranny; wis^reas, in £i.Gt, thediomV 
nion of reason and justice is no more tyrannical 
than that of inclina;tion« 

But it is feigbly pioper to obey laws vui €t» 
toms, because tHey are laws, and th» people iia^ 
derstand that so doing eonatitutes them jupt Tof 
this reason they mever abandon them ; wheceai^ 
]f we make their justice to depend on ta^y i>tim 
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thing, it is easy to render it disputable; and 
thus we make them ready to revolt. 

How well have men done to distinguish one 

another rather by the exterior than by internal 

endowments ! Here, is another person and I 

disputing the way. Which shall give place to 

the other ? The weakest of the two. But. I am 

as stout as he. We must fight about it. But 

he has four footmen, and I have but one. That 

is evident: we have only to count them. I 

therefore must yield, and I am a fool if I contest 

it. This keeps us at peace, which is the greatest 

of blessdngs, 

*• • ' . - 

The. nature of our bodies deadens o^u* afflic-; 

tions and our quarrels : . -For we change and be- 
come other persons. Neither the aggriever, nor 
the party aggrieved, continue the same. It is 
like affronting a nation, and seeing them again 
two generations afterward. They are still the 
French, but not the same. 

The soul must undoubtedly be either mortal, 
or immortal. This ought to make an entire dif- 
ference in a system of morality. And yet the 
philosophers framed their moral systems, alto- 
gether in^epend^it of it. What astonishing 
blindness! . . . . \ . 
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The last act is always tragical, how pleasant 
soever the play may have been throughout. 
We throw dust to dust, and the curtain drops foi; 
ever» 
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THOUGHTS ON DEATH: EXTRACTED FROM A 
LETTER WRITTEN BY M. PASCAL ON THE 
DEATH OF HIS FATHER. 

. W HEN we are under affliction for the death 
of a person who was dear to us, or for any other 
misfortune which befals us, we ought not to 
seek for consolation in ourselves, or in other 
men, or in any part of the creation, but we 
ought to seek it in God alone. And the reason 
of this is, that no created being is the first cause 
of those accidents which we call afflictions. But 
the providence of God being the true and only 
cauise, the sovereign, and the disposer of them, 
we ought, undoubtedly, to repair immediately to 
their, source, and look up to their author to 
find solid consolation. If we observe this 
rule, if we look on this death, which we 
are lamenting, not as an effect of chance, or 
{IS a fatal necessity of nature, or as the sport 



pjf tlAQf « d9.*ei^t9 and particjes of w\\ic\i m^ w 
cpJwpQ^eiJl, (fgjr Qod ha^ not left l^js el^ct to the 
fj^JSiQe^ «f cb^npe,) t)ut as thp injiispen^al^^ 
inevitable, just and holy result of a decree of 
God's providence now executed in the fulness 
of time ; and that whatever has now happen- 
ed, was from f^y^rlaattP-g |u:^detennined and 
present with God s if, I say, by a transport of 
grace, we regard this occurrence, not in itself, 
and abstracted from God^ but out of itself, and 
in the will of God, in the justice of his decree, 
mnd in the ordsr of fais pp?Qvidl«fio^ yfk^c}i }^ tlie 
xeal cruise that hfts produced it, yvffiamt wh^ch 
it would not have hdppfni^4^ ^y yvhic^ ?fJ9^^ 
it has happened, and in the very manner in which 
it has happened ; we ehall adore in humbk silence 
the unfethemaUe depth of His judgmentf ; we 
shall revcBence the hoHness of His decrees ^ we 
:isfaaH bless the guidance of His providence ; and, 
-uniting our will to the wilt pf G4>d himsetf, w£ 
fihali choose with Him, in Him, and £&v Him^ tim 
very s€u»e «ve»ts which He has chosen in us, and 
for us> ip&m all eternity. 

IFhefe is no ccmsolation, 1>ut in itrii4ii aioas* 
It is evident that Seneca and Socrata^ hjatve uq- 
Miing ^hioh can convince, or console us, €» 
these 'Occasions. Both w^rein the error whicil 
>has blmded e^ mai&ind from the beginning. 
They locked <m 4eatli as natural toman; and 
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ajfl tlie discourses wMch they haVe ftrtrtideA 6ti 
this false principle, are So Yaifa and 156 d^sti- 
tute of solidity, fliat tKey only sei*ve by their 
uselessness to demonstrate how weak men are 
in general, sinte the noblest productions of the 
wisest among them are so childish and con- 
temptible. 

It is not so with Jesus Christ ; it is hot so 
with the canonical books of scripture. Ihere 
the truth is revealed : and consolation is as in- 
fallibly joined to the truth, as it is infallibly 
separated from error. Let us, therefore, view 
death, in that truth which the Holy Spirit has 
taught us. And we have the admirable ad- 
vantage of knowing that death is, in truth and 
reality, the punishment of sin, imposed on man, 
to expiate his guilt, and necessary to man to 
cleanse him from sin : that it is this alone which 
can deliver the soul from the concupiscence of 
the body, from which saints are never entirely 
free, while they live in this world. We know 
that life, and the life of Christians, is a con- 
tinual sacrifice, which can only be completed 
by death. We know that Jesus Christ came 
into the world and offered himself as a sacrifice 
and a real propitiation ; that his birth, his life^ 
his death, his resurrection, his ascension, his 
sitting for ever at the right hand of the Father^ 
and his presence in the eucharist, are but one 
and the same sacrifice : and we know that what 
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was accomplished in Jesus Christ, must be ati^ 
complished also iii each ot his members. 
. Let us then consider life as a sacrifice *, and 
let the accidents of life make ho other impres- 
sion on the minds of Christians, but in propor- 
tion as they interrupt or accomplish this sacri- 
fice. Let us count nothing evil but what turns 
a sacrifi.ce td God into a sacrifice to the devil ; 
and let us call every thing a good, which ren- 
ders that which was a sacrifice to the devil in 
•Adam, a sacrifice to God^ and let us examine 
the nature of death by this rule. 

In order to this, it is neicessaiy to recur to the 
person of Jesus Christ : for as God only regards 
men through their mediator, Jesus Christ, so 
ought they neither to regard others, nor them- 
selves, but through his mediation. 

If we do not look through this medium, we 
shall find nothing in ourselves, but real miseries, 
or abominable pleasures : but if we consider all 
things in Jesus Christ, we shall fmd all is conso- 
lation, satisfaction, and edification. 

Let us then view death in Jesus Christ ; not, 
without Jesus Christ. ' Without Jesus Christ, it 
is dreadful, it is detestable, it is the teitor of na- 
ture. In Jesus Christ, it is altogether different ; 
it is amiable, holy, and the joy of the believer. 
Everything, even death itself, is rendered sweet 
in J^us Christ 5 and it was Tor this he suffered j 
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he died to sanctify death and suffering to ue. 
And as he was God and man, he was all that 
was great and all that was abject, that he might 
sanctify all things in himself, except sin> and 
might be an example to us in every possible 
condition. >^ 

To know what death is, and what death in 
Jesus Christ is, we must examine what place it 
holds in respect to his continual, and uninter- 
rupted sacrifice ; and in order to this we may 
observe, that in sacrifices the principal part is 
the death of the victim. The oblation and 
sanctification, which precede, are the prepara- 
tions for it, but death is the completion; in 
which, by surrendering its life, the creature pays 
to God the utmost homage of which it is capa- 
ble ; thus annihilating itself, before the eyes of 
his majesty, and adoring his supreme existence, 
who alone essentially exists. There is, indeed, 
another thing subsequent to the death of the 
victim, without which its death would be use- 
less ; namely, God's acceptance of the sacrifice, 
which is signified by the scripture expression, 
and the Lord smelled a sweet savour. Gen. viii. 21. 
This, indeed, crowns the oblation ; but it is ra- 
. ther an action of God towards the creature, than 
of the creature towards God ; so that -the last 
act of the creature is its death. 

Each of these circumstances were fulfilled in 
. Jesus Christ, when he came into the world. 
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lidi). ix. 14. Whm iie timtetk into the wotUl^ 
^e.^ih, SMri)!^ and coring Hunt tvouidA mot^ 
^buf a i&<fy keM thou prepared me. Then, smd I, 
IjO I ayf^j^y in the ^hane cfihe book it is writtm 
of mcy to do thy wiU^ O God; yea^ thy law i^ 
f^itkin iny hedrt ; Heb. «. 5. Ps. xl. 7, 8- 
llefe lb hid e>bla.tkm ; his satrctification hnmedH 
atdy fbUoWs it. His^acrffiee continued throu^ 
life life, attd was Completed by his <feath. It 
teas tteedful for him to stiffir these things y at^ tp 
enter into hi$ g^oty ; Luke 3lxiv. 26. Though he 
toere a son, yet ledrned ie i^hedienee by the things 
'toldeh he sttffered; and In ffie days of his ^sh, 
wohm he had dffered itp prayers and supplications , 
with str&rtg erying Oifd tears unto him that was 
ddteto seeoe hint f roan deathy he was heard in that 
he feared; aud God raised him from the dead, 
and clothed him with that glory, (which was 
formerly prefigured by the fire which fell from 
heaven on the sacrifices,) to bum and consume 
his body, and to restore it to a life of glory. 
This is what Jesus Christ has obtained, and the 
purpose which was answered by his resurrection. 
Thus this sacrifice being perfected by the death 
of Jesus Christ, and consummated by the resur- 
rectito of his body, in which the image of the 
body of sin was swallowed up in glory, Jesus 
Christ had performed eveiy thing on his part ; 
and nothing remained but that the sacrifice 
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should be accepted of God, and that, a^ in- 
cense, it should ascend, stnd cany up its odour 
to the throne of the Divine Majesty, A^d thus 
Jesus Christ was, in this state of immolation, of- 
fered, raised up, and received at th,e throne gf 
God itself, at his ascension; in which he rpse 
partly by .his own p^ower, and partly by tl^e 
power of the Holy Spirit, whi<^h every whejpe 
encompassed him. He was qarried up, as the 
odour of the sacrifices, which was the figure of 
Jesus Christ, was carried up by the air whicji 
supported it ; and which represented the . IToly 
Spirit. And in the Acts of the Apostles, it is 
expressly related, that he was received into hea- 
ven, to give us an assurance, that this holy -sa- 
crifice, thus accomplished on the pq-rth, has 
been accepted and received intoth^ bP^^izi pf 
God. 

Such is the state of things^ with regard to our 
glorious Lord. Let us now consider them ip. 
ourselves. When we enter into the church, 
which is the world of believers, and more espe- 
cially of the elect, into which Jesus Christ en- 
tered from the moment of his incarnation, by a 
privilege peculiar to himself as the only Son of 
God, we are offered and sanctified. The sacri- 
fice continues through life, and is completed at 
death, in which the soul, entirely leaving all 
those vices, and that earthly love, the contagion 
of whi(;h had infected it during life, finish/ef t^e 
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immolation of itself, and is received into the 
bosom of God. 

Let us npt therefore grieve for the death of 
believers, like Pagans without hope. We have 
not lost them when they die. We lost them, as 
it were, as soon as they were admitted into the 
church by baptism. From that moment they 
were God's j their life was devoted to God; 
their actions had no regard to the world ; but, 
for God. By death they are entirely separated 
from sin; and at this moment God receives 
tliem, and their sacrifice has its accomplish- 
ment and its crown. They have performed that 
which they vowed ; they have finished the work 
which God gave them to do ; they have fulfilled 
that .which was the only end of their creation. 
The will of God respecting them is accomplish- 
ed, and their will is absorbed in the divine* Let 
not UK, therefore, separate what God has joined; 
and let us suppress, or at least moderate, by our 
understanding of the truth, the sentiments of 
corrupt and mistaken* nature, which exhibits no- 
thing but false representations, whose illusions 
pollute the holiness of those sentiments which 
the truth of the gospel ought to inspire. 

Let usniot then look at death as Pagans, but 
as Christians ; that is to say, with hope, as St. 
Paul enjoins ; because this is the special privi- 
lege of Christians. Let us not think a corpse to 
1>e a mere infectious carcase, as the fallacy ef 
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nkture represents it ; but as the eternal and in- 
violable temple of the Holy Ghost, which, by 
faith, we know it to be. 

For we know that the bodies of the saints are 
inhabited by the Holy Spirit until the resurrec- 
tion, which shall be performed by the power of 
the same Spirit, who resides in them for that 
purpose. This is the idea of the fathers. Anjd 
for this reason we pay honour to the. relics of 
the dead. And it was on the same principle, 
that the eucharist was formerly put into the 
aoiouths of the deceased ; because, knowing them 
to be the temples of the Holy Ghost, they 
thought them still worthy to be, also, united to 
this holy sacrament. But the church has since 
altered this custom j not because she does not 
believe the bodies of good men to be sacred; but 
because the eucharist being the bread of lifey 
and of the livings ought not to be given to the 
dead: . 

Let us not consider the faithful, who are de- 
parted in the grace of God, as having ceased to 
live; although nature suggests it; but as begin- 
ning to live, which is the testimony of truth. 
Let us not consider their souls as perished and 

m 

annihilated, but as quickened and united to the 
sovereign of life. And thus, by a regard to 
these truths, let us correct those erroneous sen- 
timents wliich are so rooted in our minds, and 
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those emotions of fear, which ate so natural to 
man. 

God Created man with a two-fold love ; love 
for his Creator, and love for himself; but with 
this restriction, that his love of his Creator 
should be infinite, that is, without any other 
end than God only ; and that the love of himsdf 
should be finite, and always bearing a reference 
to God. 

Man, in this estate, not only loved himself 
without sin, but could not, without sinning, have 
ceased to love himself. 

Afterward, by the entrance of sin, man lost 
the former of these affections, and love of him- 
self remaining the only passion in that great 
soul, which was capable of an infinite love, this 
self-love diffused itself, and flowed into the void 
which the love of God had quitted. And thus he 
loved himself alone, and all things with respect 
to himself, so that his self-lote became infinite. 

This is the origin of self-love ! It was natural 
to Adam : and, during his innocence, it was just; 
but it became criminal and immoderate, in con- 
sequence of his sin. 

This is the source of this love, and the cause 
both of its imperfection and its excess. 

We may say the same of our desire for do- 
minion, our love of ease, aiul other things. 
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And it may also be easily applied to our dread 
of death. This was aot only natural but just^ 
in Adam, while innocent ; because his life be- 
ing then acceptable to God, ought to have been 
agreeable to man ; and death must have been 
an object of horror, because it would have been 
the termination of a life which was conformable 
to the will of God. But when man sinned, his 
life became corrupt ; his body and soul became 
at enmity against one another, and both of them 
against God. 

Though this fatal change infected so holy a 
life, the love of life continued still ; and the fear 
of death remaining the same, that which was 
just in Adam, is unjust in us. 

Thus arose the fear of death ; and the cause 
of its present defectiveness. 

Let us then clear up the darkness of nature, 
by the light of faith. The fear of death is na* 
tural ; and it was so in the state of innocence^ 
because death could not have entered into para- 
dise, without destroying a life which was alto- 
gether holy. It was therefore just to hate it, 
while it could not take place without separating 
a holy soul from a holy body : but it is just to 
love it, now it releases a holy soul from an un- 
holy body. It was just to flee from it when it 
must have broken the peace between soul and 
body ; but not now it terminates an irreconcil- 
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able dissension between them. In a word, when 
it must have punished a guiltless body, by tak-r 
irig away its liberty of honouring Grod ; when 
it must have separated the soul from a body 
perfectly subject to, arid compliant with its vo- 
litions ; when it must have put an end to all the 
happiness of which man is capable, it was just 
to abhor it. But now, when it ends a life stain- 
ed with impurity, when it takes away from the 
body the liberty of sinning, when it delivers the 
soul from a powerful rebel, which was continu- 
ally opposing all the means of its salvation, it 
would be highly unjust to entertain the same 
sentiments respecting it. 

Let us not then, abandon that love of life, which 
nature instils into us ; because we have received 
it from God. But let it be a love for such a life 
only, as God gave it us for ; and not for one 
contrary to that. 

But while we allow of that love which Adam 
had for his life of innocence, and which even 
our- Lord Jesus Christ felt for His, let us resolve 
to hate a life which is contrary to that which 
Jesus Christ loved ; and to be afraid of such a 
death only, as Jesus Christ himself dreaded, a 
death which happens to a body that is accept- 
lible to God; but let us not fear a death, 
which, as it punishes a sinful, and cleanses an 
jmpure body, will inspire us with quite opposite 
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Sentiments, if we possess any faith, or hope, or 
charity. 

It is one of the grand principles of Christia- 
nity, that whatever happened to Jesus Christ, is 
likewise to take place in the soul and body of 
every Christian : that as Jesus Christ suffered ia 
this mortal life, was raised to a new life^ and 
ascended into heaven, where he sat down at the 
right hand of God the Father ; so the body and 
soul are to suffer, to die, to be raised again, 
and to ascend into heaven. 

All these particulars are accomplished in the 
50ul during this life ; but not in the body. 

The soul suffers and dies to sin, in repentance 
^nd baptism. The soul is raised to a new life 
in the sacraments. And at length the soul quits 
this earth, and soars toward heaven, by leading 
a heavenly life: which made St. Paul say, 
Our conversation is in heaven. Philip, iii. 20. 

None of these things take place in. the body 
during this life, but they will all be accomplish- 
ed in it afterward. 

For, at our death, the body dies as to this 
mortal life: at the judgment it shall rise to a 
new life : after the judgment, it shall ascend into 
heaven, and remain there to all eternity. 
^ Thus the very same things happen to the body 
and to the soul, though at different periods: and 
the changes of the body do not take place tiU 
those of the soul are completed ; that is, after 
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d(Sath. Ihsonmch that death is both the con- 
sommation of bliss to the soul, and the begin- 
ning of bliss to the body. 

Such is the admirable conduct of divine wis- 
dom in the salvation of souls ! And St. Austin 
foforins lis, on this subject, that God has dis- 
posed things in this manner, because if the 
death ind resurrection of the human body were 
to be completed by baptism, men would yield 
themselves obedient to the gospel only from the 
love of life. Whereas the glory of faith shines 
with much greater brightness, by our passing to 
immortality, through the shades of death. 

It is liot right that we should remain without 
pain and without feeling, in the afflictions and 
misfortunes which, bdal us ; like angels, who 
have not the' sentiments of our nature : nor yet 
is it right that we should indulge grief without 
cohisolation like heathens, who have no senti- 
ment of grace. But we ought both to mourn 
and to be comforted like christians ; the consolar 
tions of grace should rise superior to the feelings 
of nature: so that grace may not only dwell, 
^mt be victorious in us: that by oinr thus hal- 
lowing the name of our father, his will may be- 
cmne ours, his grace may reign and rule over 
tiature ; that our afflictions may be like a sacri- 
fice, which his grace will complete and consume 
to the glory of God : and that these particulajr 
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sacrifices may be the forerunners of that univer- 
sal sacrifice, in which all nature shall be con^ 
summated by the power of Jesus Christ, 

Thus shall we derive advantage fpoxa our own 
imperfections, when they furnish the matter for 
this whole-burnt-offering. It is the object of 
real Christians to profit by their own imperfec- 
tions, for all things work together for good to the 
elect. Rom. viii. 28. 

And if we look at these things closely, and 
consider them as they really are, we shall find 
in them great helps to our edification. For as 
it is certain, that the death of the body is only 
the image of that of the soul, and as we build 
on this principle, that we have reason to hope 
for the salvation of those whose death we lament, 
if we are not able to stop the course of our sad- 
ness and grief, we ought to draw this benefit 
from it, that since the death of the body is so 
terrible as to produce in us such emotions, the 
death of the soul would make us far more incon- 
solable. God has sent the first to those for whom 
we moum ; but we hope that he has rescued them 
fi-om the second. Let us contemplate the great- 
ness of our happiness, in the greatness of our 
misery i and let the excess of our grief be the 
measure of our joy. 

One of the most solid and useful charities we 
can perform toward the dead, is to do that which 
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they would desire of us, were they still in the 
world ; and to put ourselves, for their «akes, into 
that condition which they now wish us to be in. 

By this means we shall make them, in some 
sort, revive in ourselves, while their counsels 
and instructions are still living and acting in 
us. And, as the authors of heresies are pu- • 
nished in another life, for the sinful practices 
in which they have engaged their followers, in 
whom their poison is still kept alive, so the dead 
are recompensed not only for their own virtues, 
but for those to which they have given rise by 
their counsels, and their example. 

Man is, most certainly, too weak to judge 
justly of the course of future events. Let us 
hope then in God, and not weary ourselves 
with rash and indiscreet apprehensions. Let 
ws commit ourselves to Him for the conduct of 
our lives : and let not grief, have the dominion 
over us. 

4 

St. Austin observes, that there is in every 
man, a Serpenf, an Eve, and an Adam, Our 
senses and natural affections are the serpent; 
our concupiscence is the Eve ; and the Adam is 
our reason. 

Nature tempts us continually ; concupiscence 
is for ever craving; but sin is not complete:^ 
unless reason assent to it. 
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Let us then leave this serpent and this Eve, if 
we cannot entirely expel them ; but let us pray 
that God by his grace will so fortify our Adanij, 
that he may become victorious, and that Jesus 
Christ may be the conqueror over him, and may 
rei^ in us to all eternity^ 
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X HE more discernment a man possesses/ the 
more originds he will discover among mankind. 
People in common do not see this difference be* 
tween men. 

A man miaiy have good sense, and yet not be 
able to apply it alike to all subjects : for there 
are those who judge correctly in a certain order 
of things, and yet are quite confounded in others. 
Some draw consequences well from a few prin- 
ciples; others draw consequences as correctly 
from things in which there are many principles. 
Some, for instance, thoroughly understand the 
effects of water, in which there are but few 
principles, but the consequences of them are ao 
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fine as not to be reached without great p^etna* 
tioB. Yet these persons would perhaps be na 
extraordinary geoipetricians ; because geometry 
imdude^ a great number of principles ; and the 
nature of a man's mind may be such> a^ to pe^ 
netrate with ease to the bottom of a few princi- 
ples^ and yet not to dive into things where the 
principles are very numerous. 

There are therefore two sorts^ of intellects; the 
one, capable of penetrating quickly and deeply 
into the consequences of principles; and this 
is the genius for accuracy : the other is able to 
comprehend a great number of principles with- 
out confounding them ; and this is the genius 
for geometry. One is strength and exactness 
of mind, the other is extensiveness of mind. 
And one of these may exist without the. other: 
for the mind may be strong, and yet contract- 
ed: or it may have a great reach, with but 
little strength. 

There is a wide differenpe between a. gepius 
for geometry, and a genius for business. In the 
former the principles are psipdJble, but so fso: 
from ordinary use, that a man finds it di:fl|cult 
to turn his head that way, for want of practice ; 
but if he does attend to them, though it be ever 
so little, he ^ees them in all their evidence, and 
must have a very distorted judgment if he dlraws 
wrong inferences fix>m principles which are too 
gross to be mistaken. 
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But in business, the principles are in common 
tise, and are obvious to all the World. There is 
no need here to turn the head, or to do ourselves 
any violence. The only thing wanting is a clear 
sight. Bat then- it must be clear, because the 
principles are so rinfconnected, and so numerous, 
that it is hardly possible but sbme of them should 
escape us. Now the omission of any one prin- 
ciple will lead us into error. So that the dis- 
cernment must be very exact, Ijo comprehend 
all the principles, and the mind must likewise 
be just, not to reason falsely from the principles 
when they are known. 

All geometricians would, therefore, be mea 
of business, if they were clear-sighted i (or they 
do not reason falsely on the principles which 
they know. And men of business would be geo- 
metricians, if they could once turn their minds 
to the unaccustomed principles of geometry. 

The reason then, why some very able persom 
are not geometricians, is, because they cannot 
turn their minds to the principles of geometry : 
but the Ireasoli that geometricians are not men 
of business, is, because they do not see that 
which lies before them. For being accustomed 
to the clear and obvious principles of geometry, 
and to reason only after having clearly discerned 
and arranged their principles, they lose them- 
selves in matters of business, the principles of 
whifch will not submit to any such arrangement 
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They are not to be discerned without diflScuItjr j 
the mind rather feels, than sees them ; and it 
requires infinite labour, to make those persons 
see them, who do not discover them of them- 
selves. They are things so nice and so nume- 
rous, that a man must have his understanding^^ 
very subtle and clear, in order to apprehend 
them ; for they must be perceived, in general, 
without the possibility of demonstrating them 
methodically, as may be done, in geometry ; 
because there are no such determinate principles, 
and it would be endless to undertake to produce 
them. We must see the thing at onice, and 
at a glance, without the progress of reasoning ; 
at least, to a certain degree. Thus it rarely 
happens that geometricians are men of business, 
or that men of business are geometricians ; be- 
cause geometricians will ti'eat matters of busi- 
ness geometrically, and they make themselves 
ridiculous by beginning first with definitions, 
and afterward with principles, which is not the 
way to proceed in this kind of reasoning. Not 
but the mind does the very same thing, but then 
it does it silently, naturally, and without art ; in 
a way that none of us can explain, and very 
few even perceive. 

Men of business, on the other hand, having 
been thus accustomed to judge of things at once, 
are so amazed when we offer them propositions 
which they comprehend nothing of, and which 
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they cannot enter into, except by means of de- 
finitions, and dry principles, that, not having 
been accustomed to take things thus in detail, 
they sooii become disheartened, and disgusted. 
But persons of false judgment are never either 
men of business, or geometricians. 

Those, therefore, who are geometricians, and 
nothing more, judge correctly, but only if we 
explain every thing to them by definitions and 
principles ; for otherwise they are both erroneous 
and insupportable; for they only proceed rightly 
upon principles which are thoroughly elucidated. 
And those who have a genius only for business, 
have not patience to descend into the first prin- 
ciples of speculative and abstract things, which 
they have seen nothing of in the world and in 
common life. 

It is more supportable to die vi^ithout thinking 
of death, than to think of death, even when there 
is no danger of it. 

It often happens, that in order to prove cer- 
tain things, we make use of examples, which 
those very things might have been taken to prove. 
But nevertheless this is not without its use : for 
as we always think the difficulty lies in the 
thing to be proved, the examples we adduce are 
more clear to us. . So when we would illustrate 
» general rule, we instance a particular case ; 
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Mid if ive would explain a particular ease, w^e 
begin with the general rule. We always find 
somewhat -obscure in that which we are desirous 
to prove, and somewhat clear in that which we 
make use of to prove it. For when we pro- 
pose a thing in order to prove it, our imagi- 
nation is always possessed with the notion that 
it is obscure ; and that, on the contrary, that 
whch we bring forward in proof .of it, is clear, 
and thus we more easily understand it. 

We fancy that all men conceive and feel alike, 
concerning objects which are presented to them : 
but we imagine this without any foundation, for 
we have no proof of it. I know very well that 
men employ the same words on the same occa- 
sions; and that when two men, for instance, 
look on the snow, both of them express their 
percejition of this object by the same term, each 
of them saying it is white ; and from this confor- 
mity of speech, we strongly conjecture there is 
a conformity of idea ; but this is not absolutely 
demonstrative, although the chance, lies on the 
side of the affirmative. 

All our reasoning is reducible to submission 
to sentiment. New fancy is like sentiment, and 
yet contrary to it : like it, because it does not 
reason ; and contrary to it, because it is false* 
So that it is very difficult to distinguish between 
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these two opposites« One man says> that my sen- 
timent is fancy, and that his j^Etncy is. senti* 
ment ; and I say the same of his. We stand 
in need of a rule ; reason presents itself, but as 
this is pliable either way, it leaves us, at last, 
without one. 

Those who judge of a work by rule, are, with 
respect to others, like a man who has a watch, 
compared with those who have not one. One 
say^, we have been here these two hours; the 
other says, it is but three quarters of an hour. 
I look at my watch ; I say to one, you are tired ; 
and to the other, you pass your time pleasantly, 
for we have been here juist an hour aiid an half; 
and I laugh at those who reply that my time 
passes on heavily, and that I judge of it by my 
own humour, for they do not know that I judge 
of it by my watch. 

There are men in the world who are good 
speakers, and yet bad writers. The place, the 
company, &c. warms them, and draws more out 
of their minds, than would be discovered in them 
without the glow this produces. 

That whicb is good in Montaigne, cannot be 
easily collected. That which is exceptionable^ 
I now mean exclui^ve of his morals, might have 
been corrected in a moment, if h^ had but been 
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aware that he had made Up too Many dtoriefi, 
and talked too much of hiAiselfl 

It is a greUt evil to follow the eKoeptiOn instead 
of the role. We ought to be strict, aikd to 6p^ 
pose exceptions. But as there will always be sbme 
exceptions to every rule, we ought to judge ri- 
gorously, but yet justly* 

In one sense it is true to affirm, that all the 
world is mistaken. For though the opiatoHB of 
people may be tound in themselves, yet they W^ 
not so in their heads ; because ihey fancy th^ truth 
to be where it is not ; there is indeed truth in their 
opinions, but not where they suppose it to Iwe. 

Those who have a genius for invention are but 
few ; those who have none are more numerous, 
and consequently make the stronger party. And 
we commonly find, that the latter refuse to the 
inventors the glory which they merit, and seek 
after by their inventions. And if they resolutely 
maintain Iheir claim, and treat those with con- 
tempt who invent nothing, all they get by it is, 
to be called by ridiculous jiames, and to be 
treated as visionaries. A man ought, therefore, 
to be very cautious of priding himself on this ad- 
vantage, considerable as it is, and ought rather 
to rest satisfied with the esteem of the few, wh# 
know h6w to value it. 
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• Thd ubderstdiidtng hattirally belicytfs, and the 
will natiitally loves ; so that if they be not di» 
rectdd to trae objects, they will necessarily fix 
upon feHe ones. ' 

Many things which are trae, are contradict- 
ed; and many which are false, pass without 
contradiction. Contradiction is therefore no 
mark of falshood, nor is the absence of it a mark 
of truth. 

Caesar was too old, in my opinion, to go about 
to amuse himself with conquering the world. 
Such an undertaking was fit for Alexander^ 
who was a young man, and not easy to be re- 
strained. But Caesar ought to have been more 
considerate.. 

All the world sees that men labour for what 
is uncertain, in voyages, in war, &c. But all 
the world does not see that connection of things 
which demonstrates, that they ought to dp so. 
Montaigne saw that men are disgusted with 
those who are stupid, and that custom governs 
every thing ; but he did not see the reason of 
either. Those who see effects and not their 
causes, are, in comparison with those who see 
the causes, like those who have eyes only, in 
comparison with those who ar6 possessed of un- 
derstandings likewise. For effects are, as it were, 

aa2 
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sensible, but causes are discernible only by the 
understanding. And though it is by the under- 
standing that the effects are discerned, yet the 
understanding which discerns them only, is, to 
that which distinguishes the causes, as the bodily 
senses are, compared to the mind. 

The sense we have of the falseness of present 
pleasures, and our ignorance of the vanity of 
pleasures which are absent, are the causes of 
our mconstancy. 

If we were to dream the satne thing eveiy 
nighty — it would perhaps affect as much, sug the 
objects we see every day. And if an artisan 
were sure of dreaming, every night for twelve 
hours together, that he was a king -, I think he 
would be almost as happy as a king who should 
dream, every night for twelve hours together, 
that he was an artisan. Should we every night 
. dream, that we are pursued by our enemies, and 
firightened by these troublesome phantoms ; or, 
that we passed all our days in a succession of 
labour, as going a voyage, or the like j we should 
suffer almost as much, as if the things were real j 
and should be as much afraid of going to sleep, 
as we are now of awaking, when we have to 
fear entering on such misfortunes in reality. 
And, indeed, the misfortune would be nearly as 
great as the reality could be. But because our 
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dreams are ever varying, and diversified,— what 
they present us with, affects us much less than 
what we see when we are awake, on account of 
its continuance, which yet is not so constant and 
uniform, hut that it changes also, though less 
abruptly, except on some few occasions^, as when 
we travel ; and on these we are accustomed to 
say, *^ Surely I am in a dream :'* for life is a 
dream, a little less inconstant. 

Kings and princes play sometimes. They are 
not always on their thrones : they grow weary 
of them. Greatness must be sometimes laid 
£(gide, in order to be enjoyed. 

My humour depends but little on the weather. 
My fqgs and fine days are within myself. The 
good or ill success of my affairs even does not 
much move me. I sometimes set myself against 
ill fortune, and the glory of overcoming it makes 
,mp "master it with pleasure; whereas at other 
times I act with indifference, and even disgust^, 
at prosperity. 

Jt is a pleasant thing to consider that there 
jure men in the world, who having renounced all 
the laws of God and of nature, yet make laws 
for themselves, which they exactly obey: as 
for instance, thieves^ &c» 
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Those great efforts of mind which the $ouI 
sometimes reaches^ are things, which it cannot 
keep up to. : it leaps, as it were, to them, and 
comes down again as suddenly. 

Man is neither angel nor beast ; and the mis- 
chief is, that he who wonld be thought an angel, 
acts the beast. 

Provided we know the ruling passion in any 
man, we nmke ourselves sure of being able to 
please him- And yet all men have fencies, 
which are contrary to their own good, even in 
the idea which they themselves form of gbod;: 
and this inconsistency disconcerts those who wish 
to gain their affection. 

A horse does not strive to be admired by his 

* _ 

companion. We do, indeed, see some sort df 
emulation between them in a race, but this is 
of no further consequence ; for when they are 
ixii the stable, the most clumsy and iH-propor- 
tioned will not, on that account, give up his oats 
to the other. It is not so among men. Their 
virtue will not satisfy them of itsdf ; they ar^ 
not content with it, if it does not give thete^soaie 
advantage over others. 

As we corrupt our understanding we dieprave 
our sentiment. Both the understanding and the 
3 



$i;i^J09€^|: ft}|e ^r^ed by coi]Lvers^tiDn r so that 
good <H? bad /c^EKopWiy P^^-y Plftke or spoil thenu 
It }s tiHer<efore of Jth^ gres^ti^st impipptaiice to choose 
well fntWs r^pect, t}>^t we m^y rectify them^ 
^bkJ Qot c<)^rjDpt them : but we canuot maJke thii^ 
choice, ualeBs they are ^1/eady corrected, an4 
not corrupted. So that here is a circle, an4 
H^ppy ^,re they who get out of it. 

We i^atur^lly suppose ourselves much morf 
csipabje of 4ivipg to the centre of things, thai^ 
of embracing their circumf^ence. The visible 
-exteoatt of th,e world plainly surpasses us. But 
jet fts we su^ass little tijiings, we think our- 
fselves capable ^f comprel>ei^ding tliem. An4 
yet it requires as much capacity to cjescend to 
jkQUrentity, as ito extend to the whole. It must 
be infinite to do either. And it i^ppears to me> 
that a man who could penetrate mto the first 
elemesits of things, might also arrive at the 
knowledge of infinity. Each depeiids on th^ 
other ; each conducts to the othei:. These ex- 
tremes .touch, and the further they ar^e asunder, 
the more they unite, for liiey meet in God, an(i 
in God alone. 

If a ma^ did but begin w-ith the study of him- 
self, he would soon find how incapable he is of 
proceeding further. Eor how is it possible, -that 
a part shouid comprehend the whols ? iBut per^ 
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haps be will, at least, aspire to the knowledge of 
those parts to which he bears some proportion. 
But, then, the parts of the world are so closely re- 
lated and connected to one another, that I be- 
lieve it impossible, thoroughly, to understand 
one without another, or even, without under- 
standing the whole. 

Man, for example, has some relation to every 
thing which he has a knowledge of. He has 
need of place, to contain him ; of time, to make 
out his duration ; of elements, to compose his 
frame ; of motion, to preserve his life ; of heat 
and food, for nourishment ; of air, for respira- 
tion. He sees the light ; he feels surrounding 
bodies ; in short, he holds an alliance with the 
whole world. 

In order, therefore, to a knowledge of man, 
we must know whence it comes to pass, that 
he should need air for his subsistence : and to 
understand the air, we must know by what 
means it has such an influence on the life of 
man. 

Flame cannot subsist without air: therefore 
to understand the one we must understand the 
other. 

All things then being causes or effects, de- 
pendents or assistants, mediately or imme- 
diately, and ^U being connected with each 
other by a natural, but imperceptible tie, which 
unites the most distant and the most diverse ; 
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I hold it impossible, either to know the parts 
without knowing the whole, or to know the 
whole, without an accurate acquaintance with 
the parts. 

And what seems to complete our inability for 
the knowledge of things, is, that they are in 
their own nature simple ; whereas, we are com^ 
posed of two opposite natures, spirit and body. 
For it is impossible that that part of us which 
reasons, should be any other ihsxi spiritual. 
And if it be pretended we consist of nothing 
but body, that would exclude us much more 
from the knowledge of things; for there is no- 
thing so inconceivable as that matter should be 
capable of knowing itself. 

It is this composition, of body and spirit, 
which made almost all the philosophers con- 
found the idea of things ; ascribing to body 
the properties which belong only to spirit, and 
to spirit the properties which are pecuUar to 
body. Thus they positively affirm, that bodieiJ 
have a tendency downwards ; that they aspire 
to their centre ; that they flee from their own de- 
struction ; that they abhor a vacuum -, that they 
have their inclinations, sympathies, and antipa* 
thies : which are all things belonging purely to 
spirit. And when they talk of spirit, they con- 
sider it as being in some place, and ascribe to it 
the power of locomotion, which are things pe« 
culiar to body. 
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Ifistead of receivitig into ow minds tlie ge^ 
Ruine i4eas >6f things^ we coloiir tile simple ob- 
jects whieh we contemplate^ with the qualities 
of our own compounded being. 

Who would not imagine, when we affect to 
compose every thing ^ spirit and body, that 
we really comprehended their union? And yet 
this, of all things, is what we ioomprehend the 
least* Man is to lumself the most prodigious 
object in nafenre : for he cannot conceire what 
body is, and still less does he know what spirit 
is, and least of all, how a body can be united 
to a spirit. This is the very summit of all his 
difficulties: and, yet, this is lus own being. 
Modus quo corporibus adfueret spf'ritus, amt- 
prehendi ab bammdms non potest : SC hoc tamefi 
iamo €st. 

Wben among natural things, the knowledge 
of which is not necessary to us, the«e are any 
which we do not know the truth of, it may 
perhaps not be amiss, that there should be some 
general ^rror, to fix the minds of men* As, 
for ittstance, concerning the moon, to which 
we ascribe the change of seasons, the progress 
cf diseases, &c. For it is one of the principal 
diswders of mankind, to have a restless curio- 
sity about things, which it is impossible they 
dxcndd understand. And I question whether it 
is not a less evil> to lie under a mistake about 
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things of this kind, than to labour under this 
useless curiosity. 

If the thunder should fall on low places^ 
poets, and those who do not know how to 
reason on things of this nature, would be at a 
loss for want of proofs. 

This dog is mi7ie, says the poor child : that i« 
my place in the sun. This is the beginning, and 
the picture of that tyranny which would usurp 
the whole earth. 

The understanding has a method of its own r 
which is, by principles and demonstrations. The 
heart has a method altogether different. We 
do not prove ourselves deserving of love, by a 
methodical detail of the causes of love ; indeed 
this would be ridiculous. 

Jesus Christ and St. Paul have much oftener 
used this method of the heart, which is that of 
charity, than that of the understanding: be- 
cause their principal design was, not so much to 
inform, as to inflame. St. Austin does the 
same. And this method, chiefly, consists in so 
digressing on those points, which have a rela- 
tion to the main design, as to keep it continually 
in view. 

4 

People in common think of Plato or Aris- 
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totle as men in fine robes, and as personages 
always serious and grave. Whereas, they were 
really good kind of men, who could laugh with 
a friend, just as we do. And when they com- 
posed their laws, and their treatises of polity, 
it was to amuse and divert themselves. It was 
the least serious and least philosophical part of 
their lives. The most philosophical, was to live 
in plainness and tranquillity. 

There are some persons who put a mask upon 
every thing in nature. There is no king with 
them, but an august monarch ; no such place 
as Paris, but the capital of the kingdom. There 
are places in which Paris should be called Paris, 
and others, in which it should be called the ca* 
pital of the kingdom. 

When, in perusing a discourse, we meet with 
some words repeated, and yet, on endeavouring 
to change them, find they are so appropriate 
tfiat this would spoil the composition, we ought 
to let them remain. For, then, to altet them 
i^ould be a mark of envy, which is blind, and 
c&nnot see that the repetition is no blemish on 
sud) an occasion; for there is no such thing as 
a general rule on these subjects. 

Those who force words, to form anthitheses, 
are like those who make false windows for the 
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sake of symmetry. Their rule is, not to speak 
correctly, but to make their figures cor- 
rect. 

One language is with relation to another, 
like a cypher, in which words are changed into 
words, and not letters into letters. And upon 
this principle an unknown language may be de- 
cyphered. 

There is a model of agreeableness and beauty, 
which Consists in a certain relation between our 
own nature, such as it is, whether weak or 
strong, and the thing with which we are de- 
lighted. Whatever is formed upon this model 
pleases us: a house, a song, a speech, verse, 
prose, women, birds, rivers, trees, chambers, 
dresses. Whatever differs from this model, is 
always displeasing to persons of true taste. 

As we talk of poetical beauty, so we ought 
to talk of geometrical beauty, and medicinal 
beauty; and yet we never use these phrases. 
The reason of which is, that we are well ac- 
quainted with the objects of geometry and me- 
dicine; but we do not understand wherein that 
agreeableness consists which is the object of 
poetry. We are unacquainted with the natural 
model, which we ought tp imitiite.: and fi>r 
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• 

wsuit of this k!iowled^e> Writers have iinrented 

a set of fanciful terms, such as the golden age^ 

the wonder of our times, the fatal laurel, the 

lovely star, &c. and we call this jargon poetical 

beauty. But if we were to imagine a woman 

dressed after this pattern, we should have a 

pretty lady so covered over with looking-glasses 

and tinsel chains, that, instead of finding her 

agreeable, we should be unable to keep &om 

laughing at her. For we know better what it is 

that makes a woman agreeable, than what 

makes a poem so. But they who do not know 

this, might, perhaps, admire a lady in such an 

equipage, and many a village would take her 

for the queen* Whence some persons have styled 

sonnets composed after this manner, the village 

queens. 

When in a natural discourse some particular 
passion, or eflFect, is described, we feel in our- 
selves the truth of what we hear, which was 
really in us before, though without our know^ 
ledge, and we find ourselves disposed to love the 
person who has caused us to feel it, for he seems 
not to have shown us his goods, but our own ; 
and this kindness makes us think him deserving 
our esteem ; besides that such a coincidence of 
thought naturally produces love in the heart to« 
wards him. 
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Hd^ueftce Aiust contam that tthtch is agree- 
<Ale, aiid that which is real: and theagreeaWe 
pkrt t&ast also be real. 

When we meet with a composition written in 
a natural style, we are surprised and enchanted 
wilh it, because we expected to see an author, 
^ttid ive find a mmi. But those who possess tarue 

m 

tasfe^ are no less surprised, when on opening 4 
hock they expect to meet with a man, and find 
an author. Plus poetici qnam humant loeutus tst 
Those ^ real honour to nature, who show that 
she is aWe'to speak on every subject, not evea 
^kcepting tfieology. 

The last thing we are able to decide upon in 
composing a work, is the arrangement of its 
parts* 

In composition we ought never to turn off tiie 
attention firom one thing to another, unless it be 
for the sake of relieving it ; and then it must be 
at a time when this is requisite, and at no other* 
For he that endeavours to divert his reader with- 
out occasion, wearies him. He grows disgust- 
ed, and disregards the subject altogether; so 
hard is it to obtain any thing from men but 
through pleasure, which is a coin, in exchange 
for which we give all that people ask- 
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Men love malignity, yet not toward the un- 
fortunate^ but toward those who are at the 
same time both proud and prosperous : and we 
shall be deceived, if we judge otherwise of the 
matter. 

Martial's epigram upon one-eyed men> is 
good for nothing, because it gives them no 
consolation^ and only serves to give an edge to 
the vain glory of the author. But what is of 
no use^ except to the author, can never be of 
any value. AmbUiosa recidet omamcnta. We 
should study to please those who possess ten- 
derness and compassion, and not those who are 
barbarous and inhuman. 
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PRAYER, 



IHPL0EIM6 OF GOD THB BIGHT VSE Of 



SICKNESS. 



I. \J LORD, whose spirit is so good and 
gracious in all things, afid who art so mercifuli 
that not only the prosperities, but even the dis- 
tresses which happen to thine elect, are th^ ef- 
fects of thy mercy, grant me grace not to act 
like an heathen in the state to which thy justic^^ 
has brought me ; but that, like a true christian, 
I may acknowledge thee for my Father and tnf 
God, in whatsoever circumstances I am placed. 
For the altering of my condition, can no wa/ 
influence thine. Thou art ever the same,' thougfi 
I am subject to change: thou art no leSs God, 
when thou art afflicting and punishing; th«itt 
when thou art consoling, and showing com- 
passion. 
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II. Thou gavest me health to be spent ia 
serving thee ; and I perverted it to a use alto- 
gether profane. Now thou hast sent a sickness 
for my correction : O suffer me not to use this 
likewise to provoke thee, by my impatience. 
I abused my health ; and thou hast justly pu- 
nished me for it : O keep me from abusing thy 
punishment. And since the corruption of my 
nature is such^ that it renders thy favors perni- 
cious to me ; grant, O my God, that thy all- 
powerful grace may render thy chastisements 
beneficial. If my heart has been filled with 
the love of the world, while I was in possession 
of strength, destroy my vigour to promote my 
salvation; and either by weakness of body, or 
the zeal of charity, render me incapable of .in- 
joying the world, that my delight may be only 
in thee. .. 

III. O God, to whom I must itendei" an- 
exact account of all my actions at the end of 
my life, and at the end of the world : O God, 
who only sufferest the world, and all things in 
the world to subsist, for the trial of thine elect, 
and for the punishment of the wicked : O God, 
who leavest hardened sinners in the ddicious, 
but criminal enjoyment of this world: O God, 
who causest our bodies to die, and at the hour 
of death, removest the soul from all that it loved 
in the world : Q God, who, at that last moment 
of my life, wilt separate me from all things to 
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which I am attached, and on which my heart 
has been set : O God, who wilt^ at the last day, 
consume the heavens and the earth, and all the 
creatures they contain, to show to all mankind, 
that nothing subsists but thyself, and that no- 
thing . is worthy of love but thee, since nothing 
is durable but thee : O God, who wilt destroy 
all these vain idols, and all these fatal objects of 
our affections ; I praise thee, O God, and I 
will bless thee all the days of my life, that thou 
hast been pleased, in thy mercy toward me, to 
anticipate that awful day, by already destroying 
all things with regard to me, by this state of 
weakness « to which thou hast reduced me. I 
.praise thee, O my God, and I will bless thee all 
the days of my life, that thou hast been pleased 
to make me. kicapable of enjoying the delights 
of health, and the pleasures of the world ; and 
that tbou' hast, for my good, in a manner de- 
stroyed those deceitful idols, which thou wilt 
effectually annihilate, to the confusion of the 
wicked, in the day of thy wrath. Grant, O 
Lord, that I may, in future, judge myself by this 
destruction, which thou hast wrought in my be- 
lialf; that thou mayest not, hereafter, condemn 
me to that utter destruction which thou wilt 
make of my present life, and of the world. For, 
O Lord, as, at the instant of my death, I shall 
find myself separated from the world, stripped 
of all things, and standing alone in thy presence, 
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to answer to thy justice for aU the movements of 
my heart : grant that I may consider myself^ in 
this disease, as in a kind of death, separated from 
the world, stripped of all the objects of my af- 
fections, placed alone in thy presence, to im- 
plore of thy mercy the conversion of my heart ; 
and that thus I may enjoy great consolation in 
knowing, that thou art now sending me a sort of 
death, for the display of thy mercy, before 
thou sendest me death in reality, for the display 
of thy justice. Grant then, O my God, that 
as thou hast anticipated my death, so I may 
anticipate the justice of thy sentence ; and that 
I may so examine myself, before thy judgment, 
that I may find mercy, hereafter, in thy sight. 

IV. Grant, O Lord, that I may in silence 
adore the order of thine adorable providence, in 
the disposal of my life ; that thy rod may com- 
fort me ; and that, — having lived in the bitterness 
of my sins, while I was in peace,— I may taste 
the heavenly sweetness of thy grace, during the 
salutary afflictions with which thou hast visited 
me. But I confess, O my God, that my heart 
is so hardened, so full of worldly ideas, cares, in- 
quietudes, ^nd attachments, that neither health, 
nor sickness, nor discourses, nor books, nor thy 
holy scriptures, nor thy gospel, nor thy most 
holy mysteries, nor alms, nor fastings, nor mor- 
tifications, nor miracles, nor the use of the sa- 
craments, nor the sacrifice of thy body, lior all 
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wff^ endeavours, nor those of the whole world to- 
gether, can do aaiy thing at all even to begin ray- 
con version, except thou accompany them all 
with the extraordinary aissistan^ce of thy grace. 
I look up, therefore, O my God, unto thee, 
who art God Almighty, to implore a gift, which 
all creatures together could never bestow. I 
should not dare to direct my cries unto thee, 
were there any other that could hear them. 
But, O my God, as the conversion of my heart, 
which I ask of thee, is a work exceeding all the 
powers of nature, I can only apply to the al- 
mighty Author and Master of nature. To whom, 

Lord, shall I cry ; to whom shall I have re- 
course, but unto thee ? Every thing that is not 
God is unable to fulfil my desires. It iis God 
himself that I ask and that I seek : it is to thee 
alone, O my God, whom I seek ; that I may ob- 
tain thyself. O Lord, open my heart: enter 
into this rebellious place, that jliy sins have pos- 
sessed. They hold it in subjection : do thou 
enter, as into the strong man's house , but fii*st 
bind the strong and powerful enemy, who is the 
tyrant over it ; and take to thyself the treasures 
which are there. Lord, take my affections 
which the world has robbed me of : spoil thou 
the world of this treasure ; or rather resume it 
to thyself, for to thee it belongs ; it is a tribute 

1 owe thee, for thine own image is stamped upon 
it. Thou didst form it there, O Lord, at the 
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X)[iomaat of jny baptism, which was my second 
birth I but pow it is wholly defaced ; the jiniage 
of the world is so gtroiigly engraven on it, that 
thine own is no longer discernible. Thou alone 
wast i^ble to create my soul ; thou alone art able 
to create it a-new. Thou alone couldst form in 
it thine image ; thou alone canst reproduce it, 
and reimpress that defaced imiige^ that is to 
say, Jesus Christ, my Saviour j the express image 
and character of thine essence. 

y. O MY God, how happy is the heart 
which can love so charming an object, where 
the affection is so honourable, the attachment so 
beneficial ! I feel that I cannot love the world, 
. without displeasing thee, without hurting, and 
. .dishonouring myself ; and yet the world is still 
.'the object of my delight. O my God, how 
Iiappy are the souls, whose delight thou art ; 
' for they may give themselves wholly up to the 
love of thee, not only without scruple, but even 
with commendation ! How firm and lasting is 
their bappin^s! Their expectation can never 
b^. defeated } because thou failest not, and nei- 
ther life nor death can ever separate them from 
thQ object of their desires. The very moment 
%yhich shall involve the wicked, and iheix idols, 
ip one common ruin, shall unite the just to tbae 
in one cpiiimpn glory ; and as the one shall ye- 
riph with the perishable objects, to whiqh th^^y 
ll^4 given. their affectipna; the latter shall. sub- 
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adst for ever, in that eternal and self-existing ob- 
ject to whom they were so intimately joined. O 
how happy are those, who with the perfect li- 
berty, and yet with the invincible inclinatioxi of 
thelir will, love perfectly and freely, what they 
are necessarily under obligation to love. 

VI. Perfect, O my God, the good desirea 
thou hast given me. Be thou their end^ as thou 
art their beginning. Crown thy own gifts y for 
thy gifts I acknowledge them to be.' I ackinow* 
ledge them, O my God, and so far froni< pre- 
suming that my prayers have that <nerit that 
should oblige thee to grant them, I most humbly 
confess, that having given up to the creatures 
ttis heart which thou only formedst for thyself j 
and not either for the world, or myself; I can 
expect no favour but from thy mercy 5 since I, 
have nothing in me that can oblige thee to it ; 
and all the natural movements of my heart, be- 
ing directed either toward creatures, or toward 
myself, can only be provoking to thee. I thank 
thee, therefore, O my God, for the good desires 
thou hast inspired ; and also that thou enabiesC 
me to thank thee for them. 

VII. Touch my heart with repentance for 
my faults ; because without this inward pain, 
the outward evils with which thou hast affiicted 
my body, will be a new occasion of sdiv. Make 
me rightly to understand that the pains of the 
body are only the punishment^ and the figure 
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togetlMr» p| those of tbe soul : but^ O l^nA, 
make thevi prove likewi^^ the remedy ; by mak- 
ing me consider, from the pains which I feel> 
those which I was not sensible of in my sonl^ 
though it was diseased, and coTered with sores. 
For, O Lord, the greatest of its maladies is this 
insensibility, and exceeding weakness, which 
has takei^ from it all sense of its own miseries. 
Make me to feel them deeply, sind grant that 
the rest o£ my life may be one continued peni-! 
tence, to wash away the sins I hp.ve commits 
ted. ; 

VIII. O Lord, although my past li£e has 
been free from grievous crimes, the occasiocs 
of which thou hast kept from me ^ it has still 
been exceedingly hateful to thee, from my con- 
stant negligence, my misuse of thy most holy 
sacraments, my < contempt of thy word and in- 
spiraJtions, tho idleness and total unprofitable- 
ness of my actions and thoughts ; and the en- 
tire waste of all that time, which thou hadst 
Ig^ven me, to worship thee, that I might in all 
my business seek the means qf doing thy plea? 
sure, and of becoming truly penitenJb for my 
daily, trespasses,— which are common to the best 
of men, and. therefore require that their whole 
life should be ozke continued repentance, with* 
out which they are in danger of falling from 
Iheir righteousness. 

|X. Thu6^. O m^ Go(^ have I always beA 
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rfheUionsi dgainstl thee. Yea, X/o^^j hith^tQ 
I Ism^ l^een always deaf to thy inspirations -, I 
IwvQ 4^$pis^ thy oracles; I have judged con- 
trary to what thou judgest : I haye contradict* 
ed those holy maxima which thou ha^t brought 
ioto the world fi^omthe bosoaafi of thine Eternal 
Father, and according to which thou will; judge 
the world. Thou hast sai4> Bkssed are they that 
Tnoum^ <md WQe unto thpse who live in consolation^ 
And I have said> ' Unhappy are they that moum,^ 
^ and most happy are th^y who live in consola- 
* tion :— Happy are those who enjoy a plentiful 
^ fortune, a, splendid reputation, and uninter- 
^ rupted heaUih.' And for what reason did I ac* 
count them happy, hut because all these advan- 
tages afforded them, a greater opportunity of en- 
joying the creatures ; that is, of offending thee. 
Yea, Lord, I confess that I esteemed health a 
good, not because it i$ a mean, of serving thee 
by usefulnesi^ of employing more days and 
nighte in thy service,, and of dicing good to my 
neighbours ; but because, with it, I could aban- 
don myself, with less restraint, to more of the 
enjoyments of this life, and better relish its fatal 
pleasures. Qrant me grace, O Lord, to rectify 
my reason, and conforin my sejntiments to thine ; 
that I may account myself happy in affliction, 
and that while I am incapable of external ac- 
tions, thou mayst so purify my thoughts, that 
t|fey may no longer contradict thy own 5 that 
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thus I may find thee within myself, while my' 
weakness incapacitates me to seek thee without. 
For, P Lord, thy kingdom is in the hearts of 
the faithful ; and I shall find it in myself, if I 
there discover thy Spirit, and thy wisdom. 

X. But, O Lord, what shall I do to engage 
thee to pour down thy Spirit on this miserable 
clay ? All that I am, is odious in thy sight ; nor 
can I find any thing in myself that can be ac- 
ceptable to thee. I see nothing, O Lord, but 
my sufferings, alone, which have some resem- 
blance to thine. Look therefore on the evils 
I now labour imder, and on those with which I 
am threatened. Behold with an eye of mercy, 
the wounds which thy hand has made. O my 
Saviour, who lovedst thy sufferings, even in 
death : O God, who for no other cause be- 
camest incarnate after the fall of man, and 
didst take on thee a body,-^^but that thou 
mightest suffer all the punishment that our 
sins have deserved : O God, who so lovest 
bodl^is exercised vnth sufferings, that thou didst 
choose fbr thyself a body the most loaded widi 
sufferings that ever came into the world i ac- 
cept my body, — ^not for its own sake, nor for ail- 
that it contains, for all deserves thy wrath,-— but 
on account of the suffferings it endures, which 
alone can be worthy of thy love. May my 
sufferings invite thee to visit me. But to com- 
plete the preparation for thy stay, grant, O 
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my Saviour, that,— if my body has this in com-* 
mon with thine, that it suffers formy offences,— 
my soul may have this likewise in common 
with thy soul, to be sorrowful for those of- 
fences ; and that thus I may suffer with thee 
and like thee, both in my body^ and in my 
soul, for the transgressions I have committed* 

XI. Grant me, O Lord, grace to join thy 
consolations to my sufferings, that I may suffer 
like a christian. I pray not to be exempted 
from pain ; for this is the recompense of saints : 
but I pray that I may not be abandbned to thet 
pains of nature without the comforts of thy 
Spirit ; for this is the curse of Jews and Pagans. 
J pray not to enjoy fulness of comfort, without 
suffering ; for that is the life of glory : neither 
do I pray for fulness of suffering, without com- 
fort 'y for that is a Jewish state : but I pray, O 
Lord, that I may feel at once, both the pains of 
nature for my sins, and the consolations of thy 
Spirit by thy grace ;* for that i^ the tame state 
of Christianity. O, may I never feel pain with- 
out comfort ! But may I feel pain and consola- 
tion together, that I may hereafter attain to 
feel thy comforts only, without any mixture of 
pain ! For so, O Lord, thou didst lea!?e the 
world to languish in natural sufferings without 
^consolation, till the coming of thine only Sont 
but now thou copsolest and sweetenest the suf- 
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ferings of thy faithful servants by the gan&e €fi 
thine only Son, and fiUest thy saints with ptir6 
felkity in the gbry of thiise only Son. These 
are the wonderful steps lay which thott Ika^ 
carried on thy works. Tbou hfast raised m^ 
from the first ;. O, condiKt me' to the second ; 
that I may attaia the thkd! O Lord, tl^ 
mercy 1 earnestly iiiqpSore. 

XII. Suffer me not, O Lord, to he tBtudict 
auch an estrangement fmm thee, as to be* able 
to reflect on thy soul being sorrowful, even unl^ 
death, and thy body being overcome by death 
for my sins, without rejoitiing to suffer both in 
my body, and in my soul. For- what is morer 
blameful, and yet* more  usual with Christians, 
and with myself, than that while thou did^ 
sweat blood, for the expiation of onr oifenees, 
we should live in plea^rable gratifications ? 
—-and that Christians, who profess to be devoted 
to thee;, that those who by baptism have re- 
nounced the world to become thy followers ; 
that those who have solemnly pledged them- 
selves in the face of the church to live and die 
with thee ; that those who profess to believe 
that the world .persecuted and crucified thee ; 
that those who believe- thou didst expose thy- 
self to the wrath of God, and to the cruelty of 
men, to redeem them fi'om their sins ; that those, 
I say, who believe all these truths, who consider 
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thy body as the sacrifice which was offered for 
their salvation ; who look on the pleasures and 
sins of the world as the only cause of thy suf- 
ferings, and the world itself as thy murderer ; 
should yet seek to gratify their bodies by those 
Sanaa pleasures in that same world ; and that 
those wIm could not, without «huddertng, heboid 
a man cherishing BAd caressing the murderer of 
his father, who had laid down Im life for that 
son, — should Uye as I harTe done, with AiU delight 
in the world, which I know to be in £sict the 
murderer of him, whom I own for my Father 
and my God, who was ddlivared &r my per- 
sonal salvation, and who in his own person 
bore the punishment of my sins ? It was most 
just, O Lord, that thou shouldst interrupt so 
criminal a joy as this, with which I solaced 
myself in the shadow of death. 

XIII. Take, therefore, from me, O Lord, 
that sorrow-T which the love of myself may pro- 
duce in me, from my sufferings, and from the 
want of the success I wished' to my designs in 
this world— which had no regard to thy glory. 
But create in me a sorrow conformable tp thy 
own. Let my pains in some measure appease 
thy wrath : let them prove the happy occq-sipu 
of my conversion and salvation. Let me not, 
hereafter, wish for health or life, but to spend it 
and end it for thee, with thee, and in thee. I 
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pray not for heedth or sickness, life or death i 
bnt that thou wouldst dispose of my heaitby 
my sickness, my life, and my death, for thy 
glory, for my own salvatioh, for usefulness to 
thy church, and thy saints, among whom I 
hope by thy grace to be numbered. Thou 
al(me knowest what is expedient for me -, thou 
art the sover^gn master ; do whatsoever thou 
pleaMpf* Give me, or take away from me; 
conform my will to thine ; and graiit^hat,«-^with 
an humble and perfect submission, aind m o: 
holy confideBce,~fI may-dii^Me mysetf to saeehre 
the orders of thine ev^lasting providence, and 
may equally adore whatsoever proceeds from 
thee. 

Xiy . Enable me witb cc^istant uniforai^ 
of mind to reoeive all sorts of evecMk»» foras- 
much as we know not what we ought to as&, 
and I cannot wish for one evesifc sather than 
another without presinnptipn ; and witho^ 
making myself a judge, of, and responsible for; 
those consequences which thy wisdom has been 
pleased to conceal from me. O Lord, I know, 
that I know this one thing only, — that it is good 
to follow thee, and that it is wicked to offend 
thee. Beyond this, I know not what is best> 
or worst, upon the whole. I know not which 
is good for me, whether health or sickness, 
riches or poverty 5 or any thing else in this 
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world. For this knowledge surpasses the wis^ 
dom both of men and of angels -, and lies hidden 
in the secrets of thy providence, which I adore, 
and will not dare to pry into. 

XV* Grant, O Lord, that -being what I 
am, I may conform myself to thy will ; and 
that being sick as I now am, I may glorify thee 
in my suflferings. Without 1;hese, *i could not 
attain to thy glory ; which thou thyself, CXniy 
Saviour, didst not please to attain but by suffer- 
ings. It was by the marks of thy sufiSerings, that 
thou wpt made known again fo thy disciples : 
and it is by the sufferings they endure, that thou 
also knowest who are thy disciples. Own me 
then as thy disciple, in the afflictions which I 
endmre, in wy body and in my mind, for the sins 
I hav^ committed* And as nothing is accept- 
able to God, unless presented by thee ; unite my 
will to thine ^ and, my sufferings to those which 
thoii hast endured. Unite me to thyself, fill 
me with thyself, and with thy Holy Spirit. 
Enter into my heart, and into my soul ; there to 
sustain my afSictions, — and to continue to endure, 
in me, what remains of thy passion; which thou 
fulfiUest in thy members, till the perfect con- 
summation of thy mystical body. So that, be- 
ing filled by thee, it may be no longer I who 
live or suffer, but thou, O my Saviour, who 
livest and sufferest in me: that having thus 
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been a small partaker of thy kufferingss tItSto 
may est fiU;ne coihpletely with th^t glory, wh|c^ 
thou hast acquired by them ; and in which thoa 
livest, with the Fa^er^ and the Holy Ghoi^ fMr 
ever and ever. Amen. 
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